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Educators and their education are under attack. This is a 
truism which is no longer newsworthy for attacks by the public 
against its established education are yearly commonplaces and 
have always been such. The history of education is but little 
more than an account of abused educators and banned educa- 
tional philosophies. The ‘educationist? who has not been 
purified by public persecution is not an ‘educator.’ One is even 
tempted to hypothesize that the more intense the attack made 
upon an educator by his contemporary public, the more signifi- 
cant his educational contribution. ‘The more an educational 
philosophy is damned as heresy when it is introduced, the greater 
that philosophy will become as time passes. 

The present-day attack upon education is more generally 
violent but it is less personal than the attacks described in 
history. The modern public does not poison its Socrates or 
crucify its great teachers. Now its approach is the poison pen 
and the crucifixion of reputations. Violence and sadism are in 
general directed against educational theories rather than against 
educational theorists, This is small comfort but it might be 
taken as an encouraging sign. Perhaps after two or three 
thousand years people are beginning to use a little more reason 
even though their techniques of criticism still remain primitive. 

Attacks upon schools emanate from at least three areas of 
potential disturbance: '* ’ 

1) The human relations area; 

2) The school support area; 

3) The educational philosophy area. 
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Misunderstandings, personal desires, and other types of 
imbalances introduced into these areas of potential trouble end in 
attack tactics which frequently are quite similar, even though 
they are stimulated by a variety of causes. The layman who r 
personal reasons does not like a teacher or administrator, the taa 
payer organization representative who has no personal likes 
or dislikes but whose job it is to curtail school expenditures, and 
the religious fanatic who disproves of some aspect of curriculum 
foundations for reasons which are metaphysical, are all likely to 
express their aggressions against the schools in similar fashions. 
They will employ name-calling, guilt by association, scandal- 
mongering, character assassination, and all the other common 
immoral propaganda approaches to achieve differe 
form an attack assumes is merely symptomatic of and frequently 
obscures its true cause. In treating such an at tack, the educator 
must be alert to avoid the quacke 
while he ignores the disease. ; 

If we analyze the human relations area of potential public 
dissatisfaction with its schools, we soon discover that many 
attacks are initiated as aggressions or obsessions of diseased oF 
disturbed minds. There are those who suffer from feelings of 
persecution, whose paranoia attache 
administrator whom they imagine did them an injury or injustice. 
There are others with abnormal obsessions who, in their distorted 
perceptions, see the high school as 
the teachers as communi 
and frills, 


nt goals. The 


ry of suppressing symptoms 


s itself to some teacher Ot 


support of sane persons tO 
8 of our schools, who naively 
; a war, and respond to attacks 
in a manner which assumes these were legitimately conceived- 
Tt would be amusing, were it not 80 tragic, to observe educators 
ary: ions therapy where the need iS 
psychiatric treatment. 

But the psychopath and t the only ones wh? 
become personally aggrieve: There are numer- 
ous cases of perfectly normal individuals becomi 


he neurotic are not 
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human relations errors in their contacts with parents. First, 
parents who themselves went to school and there developed an 
undue respect for teachers, are likely to be timid and over- 
sensitive in the presence of educators. Second, all fathers and 
mothers are overprotective where their children are concerned. 
The combination of these two factors is likely to become explosive 
and cause attack upon the schools. Human relations mistakes 
foster dissatisfactions on the part of the publie which are not 
always amenable to the remedial efforts of any stereotyped 
public relations program. 


u 


Education is in a highly competitive position for social effort 
with the other social functions. It must fight against other 
public institutions and services for support. Few educators are 
impressed with this fact, and cannot understand why their 
demands for more and more support of education are met with 
resistance. The teacher is seldom a realist where education is 
concerned. He refuses to recognize that only a portion of social 
capital and energy may with safety be allocated to education, 
Were he given his way there would remain but two social func- 
tions: teaching, and being taught. Obviously were this to occur, 
civilization would perish, not from lack of knowledge as the 
educator prognosticates; but from a dearth of that plebian 
necessity called nourishment. It is not intended here to dis- 
courage teachers from fighting for education. The above 
argument is presented for the purpose of warning them that 
competition and conflict for public support and recognition 
between the schools and all other social agencies is inevitable. 
It suggests also that victory will have to be won against over- 
whelming odds, and that such victory will never end in stability 
and peace. 

The third source of attack upon the schools resides in education 
itself because of its controversial nature. All of education is 
founded in a matrix of philosophical assumptions which are by no 
means factual or absolute in property. If philosophy is defined 
as William James once suggested as “the name for unanswered 
questions,” education is the philosophy structured upon educa- 
tors’ answers to questions without answer. There is no curricu- 
lum, no method, no guidance approach, no supervision program, 
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and no administrative setup, which does not rest upon = 
assumption which is metaphysical, questionable, and controv = 
sial in nature. Because its basic assumptions are questionable, 
all education is certain to be subject to criticism, doubt, and 
attack. en , 

But this fact should not be deplored. Without criticism, with- 
out questioning, and without attack, education would become 
static, inflexible, and sterile. Unlessthepublicisleft free to protest, 
how is the schoolman to be made aware he has offended and that 
remedial human relations action is called for? Unless the public 
is left free to protest against school expenditures how is the school- 
man to determine whether or not he is asking for more th 
share of the social wealth and effort? And unless the public is 
left free to question school theory and practice how is the school- 
man to measure the worth of his educational hypotheses? 

To this point it has been our purpose to establish the hypothesis 
that attacks upon the school are traditional, necessary, and 
inevitable. We shall now devote ourselves to a consideration 
of the nature of these attacks and the nature of education’s 
defense and counterattack. Finally, we shall propose a program 
for action against school criticism and attack which we hope will 
neither discourage that questioning which is necessary to educa- 


tion’s prosperity nor invite and stimulate that which is unjust, 
immoral, and unnecessary. 


an his 


I 

No matter how much we 
essential to the welfare of e 
form this criticism frequently assumes is neither functional, nor 
just. The educator has eve 


ies by an irrational, 
l} But he should not feel too sorry 
for himself for, after all, he is in part responsible. Were not many 


drives, jealousies, prejudices 
ends. It twists langua s logic to demon- 
strate the value of fals 


e premises. Some of those who choose to 


Ee 
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criticize the schools have taken advantage of this propaganda 
technique to win their point. It shall not be the purpose here to 
describe their approach in detail as this has been done at length 
in both the public and the educational press. Suffice to say that 
these individuals are abusing their right to criticize the schools by 
indulging in a form of attack which is vicious and unethical, 
which skirts logic and reason and which threatens the very 
foundation of democratic education. 

The fact that some of those who attack the schools have 
employed unfair, vicious, and unethical propaganda techniques 
which have at least been temporarily effective, poses a real 
dilemma for the educator faced with the problem of responding to 
public criticism of all kinds. Shall he employ the approach of 
those who appeal to ignorance, greed, and emotion? Shall he 
take advantage of undesirable propaganda techniques and use his 
superior knowledge of learning theory to devise methodologies 
that use phychological coercion, to enlist people to his side? 
Shall he fight fire with fire? Shall he employ means which are 
undesirable in order to achieve good ends? Or shall he fall back 
upon objectivity and reason, and, with faith in the scientific 
method, ignore the temptations presented by educational 
techniques predicated upon the exploitation of ignorance and 
bigotry? Either choice presents dangers, uncertainties, and 
might lead to failure. ‘The war experience seems to suggest that 
the best way to combat propaganda is with counter-propaganda 
of a similar kind—to defend against the big lie, tell a bigger one. 
But war’s successes are likely to be tentative and temporary and 
its propaganda may not prove to be successful when viewed from 
the long-term vantage point. And the philosophers of science 
insist that means and ends are inseparable and that immoral 
means will corrupt moral ends. If the goal of education is a 
reasoning society, dare educators discourage reason in their 
efforts to encourage society to accept this goal? 

We find the movement to retaliate in kind to the appeals to 
ignorance and greed used by some school critics, growing in favor 
with educators. More and more we find school people resorting 
to name-calling, insinuations, unverifiable accusations, and other 
unfair and unreasoning propaganda techniques in defense of their 
educational theories and operations. By way of illustration let 
us make an analysis of a talk given recently by a prominent 
educator whom for obvious reasons we shall not identify. 
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IV 


“Ladies and gentlemen—friends of the public schools.” pe 

Identifying the audience as “friends of the publie schools” is a 
clever device for enlisting it to hisside. From now on the speaker 
can assume that any enemy of the school is also an enemy of the 
audience and he can abuse and condemn such an enemy with 
impunity. 

“Your schools which your money built and which your hard- 
earned dollars support through taxes are beir 
hamstrung by a small group of vociferous, 
who place their 
children.” 

There is not a statement of fact in the entire sente 
thing stated is judgmental in nature and heavily loaded with 
emotion-stimulating words, The reader will note that the 
speaker insinuates that the critics of the schools 
frustrate the proper expenditure of the t 
is a new slant—usually the school people 
cleverly identifies the attackers of the schools 
which in this context is meaningless but effective 
the audience to distrust them. Te also brings in the ‘sob stuff’ 
when he Says these enemies of the schools are placing their selfish 
interests above those of little children. Although he offers no 
substantiating evidence for what he says, there is no doubt 
that his statement will be effective in moving an unthinking 
audience, and most audiences are perfectly willing to avoid 
thinking unless encouraged to do so by the speaker, 

“Only the schoolteachers and a handful of people like you 
stand between those who would emasculate education in their 


These would 
n and Abraham Lincoln with 
Adolph Hitler and Josef Stalin.” 


ig destroyed or 
lying, subversives, 
selfish interests above the interest of little 


nee, Every- 


are attempting to 
axpayer’s money. This 
are accused of this. He 
as subversives, 
in encouraging 


Once it feels 
ything. The 
e in the rôle of 
ith Jefferson and Lincoln as 


speaker cleverly put b 

defenders against Hitle 

their patron saints. 
“All critics of the scho 


: oe ols are being mobilized by these fascists 
into a militant drive to abolish the great American institution 
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‘free public education’ and with it the democracy of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. I admit some of these critics 
are merely dupes of the fascists but all of them must be exposed as 
totalitarian enemies of the children.” etc., ete. (guilt by 
association) 

Loaded as it is with intensional language, emotionalized word 
symbols, beliefs, and phrases which merely prejudice the listener, 
the speech would make a fine exhibit of symbolic propagandizing 
for the student of semantics. The only statement in it that is not 
judgmental is that the schools are under attack. Its sole 
function is to shut off or suppress criticism of the schools. From 
the point of view of those who would put reason before emotion 
the speech serves no good purpose whatever. It is the bigger lie 
told to defend against a big lie. 

v 

But as was indicated in a preceding paragraph the approach 
employed by the speaker in defense of the schools is no longer a 
unique one with educators. It has become so typical a defense 
that it demands more than passing attention here. More and 
more can we identify educators who are prostituting all that 
education stands for in their attempts to justify it. More and 
more schoolpeople are calling upon the techniques of the sophists 
and are using ‘the art of cheating people’ to convince them of 
education’s worth. Fewer and fewer proponents of public 
schools are using the rhetoric of Quintillian which insisted that 
morality was inherent in persuasion. Schoolteachers have 
deified John Dewey, they have adopted his scientific method as 
their religion, and have demanded that reason be the basis for 
all human decisions, One wonders how they can conscientiously 
indulge in the heresy of emotionalized deceit even for the fine 
purpose of preserving public education. But they are desperate 
and this is an era in which advertising men and public relations 
experts rule supreme, and educators are sorely tempted to use the 
techniques which these advocate. 

The great thinkers and educators of the past never abandoned 
reason in favor of propaganda even when their very lives were the 
reward for so doing. They chose martyrdom rather than resign 
themselves to techniques of temporary security and expediency. 
They were not interested in how to ‘win friends and influence 
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people’ to achieve immediate goals of benefit to Saee 
Their objective was to give knowledge and foster reason. Anc 
over the long-term run, martyrdom proved effective in avbleving 
these goals even though it proved to be uncomfortable for the 
martyr. But many present-day educators prefer their comfort 
to the abuse of the public. It is the desire on the part of the 
educator to hold his position in society and to continue in his job, 
which forces upon him the dilemma as to what method to choose 
in combating the attacks upon his schools, 
The public schools in defense of their good name are using 
tactics which are attempting to encourage the rational by 
employing the irrational and to foster the moral by advocating 
theimmoral. For instance: A school system is under 
local newspaper. The attack is emotionalized, 
unjustified but is proving effective in destroyir 
and support. The school system ret 
its teachers not to purchase anyt 
advertisers unless these promise to u 
withdraw its attacks, 


attack by a 
vicious, and 
ug school morale 
aliates in kind. It instructs 
hing from the newspaper's 


education. 
y interested in cutting its 
ptitiously suggests that the newspaper- 
neies. At the same time it is engaged 
in this blackmail and slander, the school system is teaching its 
children about the great American right, known as freedom of the 
press. Admittin 


own taxes. And it surre 
owner has fascist tender 


iness to employ 
Two wrongs never make a right, 


A teachers’ organization recently employed a gangster to help 
‘strong arm’ politically a board of education into giving the 
teachers a raise in salary. The teachers received the raise and 


proved what they were devoting their lives to disprove—that 
crime does pay. . 


VI 


But you insist that these are extreme and unusual instances 
and that although you d 


| eplore them you do not consider them as 
typical school behavior į 


in reaction to attack. You are wrong. 
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The great mass of defense activities which the schools politely 
and incorrectly call ‘publie relations’ are incompatible with the 
edueator’s avowed devotion to the use of reason in solving the 
problems of democracy. For the schools, ‘public relations’ 
usually means a scheme for suppressing attack and selling edu- 
cational programs to a sales-resistant public. 

In some school systems ‘public relations’ is interpreted to 
mean a three-color print superintendent’s report, replete with 
posed pictures of unusual school activities and snappy sales talk. 
The only thing that distinguishes: this brochure from the usual 
exaggerated blatant advertising pamphlet is the absence of a 
bathing beauty on the cover. The basie deceit in such adver- 
tising lies in taking advantage of the human frailty which causes 
the individual to assume that because the advertising is attractive 
the product it advertises is desirable. In general, advertising of 
the kind described sets out to stultify reasoning rather than to 
encourage it. Brochures and reports to the public issued by the 
schools should, if they are to be designed in line with what the 
school preaches, present all the basic facts and be slanted both 
for and against the schools. An honest superintendent’s report 
would read something like this: 


Report to the People 


Despite the fact that all but two of the teachers worked 
very hard on the reading program the reading level of the 
school as indicated by the norms received in the Iowa reading 
test is from one-half to a grade below normal. This may be 
due in part to the fact that some of our staff is quite inex- 
perienced and in part to the fact that the teachers have not 
always been properly supervised. Also the average IQ of 
the children in this community is somewhat below normal 
and hence we cannot necessarily expect them to reach the 
norms of the nation in reading. 

At the high school level we seem to have done very well 
with the college-preparatory group. This is in part due to 
the fact that our curriculum is designed to favor the aca- 
demic student. We have not as yet solved the problem of 
the child who does not want to go to high school but must 
do so because of the compulsory age laws. The great 
majority of these children are still badly adjusted and have 
learned very little, etc., etc. 
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Schoolteachers and administrators seem to desire to give hs 
public the impression that they are infallible in all matters “ “ 
cational. Unlike the physicians, they refuse to admit to anyone 
but themselves that there are incurable educational diseases. 
Hence, in the eyes of the public any failure by the child in school 
must be the result of malpractice on the part of some teacher. 
A report such as that given above would add to rather than 
detract from the public's confidence. Everyone is suspicious of 
the person who pretends he is infallible. 

Even the business man is beginning to recognize the advantage 
of honest factual advertising. No longer do some cigarette 
manufacturers quote medical opinion about the number of coughs 
in a carload of their product. Now they suggest that a cigarette 
is ‘a treat instead of a treatment.’ The public has become so 
advertising-conscious that it is certain to be suspicious of the 
amateurish efforts of the schools designed to sell educational 
programs. It is almost a certainty that laymen would be 
impressed with an honest statement of facts concerning the 
schools. An institution which is honest enough to expose its 
weaknesses is an institution which can be believed when it speaks 
of its strengths. 

The citizens school committee is a device w 
exploited for so-called public relations reasons, If one is a 
superintendent of schools and he wishes to pass a bond issue the 
recommended ‘public relations’ technique is to appoint a com- 
mittee of prominent citizens, convince them that the bond issue 
idea was theirs, and the committee will then sell it to the public. 
If a superintendent has an unusually critical citizen on his hands 
a suggested procedure is to flatter him by appointing him chair- 
man of a citizens school study group. Then if the superintendent 
1s successful in keeping the committee busy doing nothing for the 


period of time necessary for him to find a new job, the procedure 
can be labeled a success. Usually such acts of deceit and oppor- 
tunism merely postpone the i i 


ne ttack which will destroy 
the administration and hurt the schools. 


hich can be readily 
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local newspapers with articles about the wonderful things the 
schools are doing. Such press releases must be colorful, bizarre, 
and exaggerated accounts of unusual happenings or the press 
will not be interested in printing them. Johnny’s 100 in arithme- 
tic and Mary’s failure in arithmetic are not news. The school 
system that employs press release advertising excessively soon 
gives its public a one-sided distorted picture of its program. The 
taxpayer who reads day in and day out about the fads and frills 
in education (and these are the things that make good reading) 
soon becomes convinced that the school has no solid program of 
fundamentals. Thus the press release technique of publie rela- 
tions which is basically deceitful because it does not present the 
true picture is also a boomerang on those schools which employ it. 

There are many other so-called ‘public relations’ techniques 
which are innately dishonest and deceitful. There is the practice 
of calling in an ‘educational expert’ to whitewash a program 
under public criticism or to promote by his approval a school 
policy. There is the practice of releasing only that information 
which favors the schools and suppressing the unfavorable such 
as pointing out that a bond issue will reduce the pay-as-you-go 
tax rate for school building and ignoring the fact that it will 
increase the bond interest and redemption tax rate. And there 
is the almost universal practice of selling to the public as demon- 
strated facts, educational theories which are still in the hypothesis 
stages. These are not things which a reputable public relations 
man would include in his public relations, but they are practices 
carried on illegitimately under that title. School people expect 
a public relations program to be a porific designed to quiet 
criticism, hence it must to some extent conceal the truth. 

Some major educational organizations have now decided to 
identify their enemies in groups. Thus we find them labeling 
the Catholics, the American Legion, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Sons of the American Revolution, the Real 
Estate Board, and dozens of others as enemies of the schools. 
This is a Hitler technique which can be very effective when 
attempting to develop a hatred for a minority group, but it 
becomes a very dangerous procedure when the group doing the 
labeling is itself in the minority. When a group is labeled as an 
enemy, every member in that group becomes hostile—including 
those members who had previously been friendly. The great 
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majority in the membership of the organizations identified a 
attackers of the schools is favorable to public education. Ww hy 
alienate this majority by damning the organizations to which it 
belongs? , 

But the pedagogue and the school administrator will rise to 
the defense of these propaganda and so-called ‘public relations 
activities. They will insist that they are necessary in order to 
overcome an unfair opposition. Since their opponent struck & 
foul blow they too must strike below the belt. If their ends are 
good what matter that their means to attain them be on the 
‘shady side’? l 

There is a generally accepted philosophy of education, This 
philosophy subscribes to the scientific me 
edge and insists upon reason as the democratie way to resolve 
issues. It also positively concludes that ends and means are 
inseparable and that 
ends and b 


thod for testing knowl- 


, because of this, bad means will corrupt good 
ad ends will disturb good means. For teachers to 
deviate from this philosophy in their in 
to open themselves up to charges of deception and malpractice. 
How then can they rationalize deception and malpractice in the 
extra-school educational behavior? The act of convincing the 
public that teaching is good must itself be education, not insidi- 
ous propaganda, lest teachers destroy in their out-of-school 
efforts that which they hope to accomplish in school, . 
Public relations experts suggest that good public relations 18 
Hence, teachers are experts in the fiel 
h they have selected for themselves for 
ould be applicable outside it What Je 
Good teaching consists of giving practice 1M 
g, and in encouraging the use of re 


3 ason and the 
in the solution of all problems. A good public 
m therefore would 


be a program which stimu- 

lated the public to think about school problems and which pro- 
data necessary to their solution. A good public 
never attempt to sell the teachers solu- 

Yy appealing to public ignorance for this 


-school activities would be 


reflective thinkin 


tion to school problems b 
would not be teaching. 


All of which suggests a creed which teachers and adminis- 


trators might adopt to guide their behavior when responding to 
public criticism and attack upon the schools: 
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Henceforth let us resolve: That our replies to public 
criticism of the schools will always be in terms of facts and 
not as emotionalized biased judgments. That these facts 
will include those which would disfavor us as well as those 
which redound to our benefit. That ours will always be a 
scientific attitude and that we shall assume in our behavior 
toward them that the attitude of our critics is the same, 
whether it is or not, in our debate with them. That we will 
look upon malice and misrepresentation as the mistakes of 
inept pupils and will as good teachers attempt to correct 
these mistakes in a manner which is itself free of this malice 
and misrepresentation. If it is necessary for some of us to 
become martyrs to the cause of reason, we shall look upon 
martyrdom as a privilege rather than a misfortune for we 
know that reason will prevail only so long as teachers insist 
that it be employed in the resolution of all problems including 
those that vitally involve their own welfare. 


A TEACHER LOOKS AT OUR SOCIAL 
CLASS STRUCTURE 
HARRY E. BUCKLEN 
State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 

The existence of a class-stratified society in the United States 
has been established in many studies made during the past thirty 
years. In such widely separated and diverse communities as 
Yankee City, Hometown, Old City, Elmtown, Brasstown, Prairie 
City and Plainville sociologists have found real evidence of class 
structure and have described rather carefully the characteristies 
of each of the three, five or six social classes. 

There is considerable evidence, too, that school administrators 
and teachers have made but little effort to sense the relationship 
between the implications of the above studies and our unques- 
tioning belief in a democratic society embracing equality of 
opportunity. 

The principal reason why so little attention has been directed 
toward this inconsistency or dualism in our publie school situ- 
ation is that teachers and administrators, though aware of iso- 
lated instances of class conscious behavior on the part of children, 
were unaware of the rather de 
classes and the impact 
formation. 

Teacher educ 


finite patterning of our society into 
of this class society on personality 


ation institutions in their programs, in the past, 
have given little attention to the powerful influence of socia 
position upon learning and personality formation. As a result, 
this blind spot has tended to remain blind. Now that more and 
more teacher education institutions are including courses in 
human relationships as a part of their professional program, and 
now that the evidence disclosed in the researches which will be 


mentioned later is gaining wider and wider circulation in educa- 
tional literature, marked headw 


this inconsistency. It was Goethe who wrote: “N 


joyment, does man’s importance 
e combined abilities of the publie 
education instructors of our time- 


two-fold. In Part I, an attempt 
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will be made to summarize several of the representative scientific 
studies disclosing our class-structured society. In Part II, con- 
erete suggestions will be advanced for implementing the social 
mobility of folks and fulfilling the truly democratic purposes of 
our schools. 

First, a word of caution. It is difficult to read scientific 
reports on class structure in our society without getting the 
impression that the lines may be more rigid than they actually 
are. It must be remembered, too, that class structure is but 
one of several factors affecting the social adjustment and per- 
sonality formation of young people. The task of the educator, 
it seems, is to be sensitive to cultural differences, to stress 
similarities, and to show the values of variability. 


PART I 


Summing up the views of many people during and after the 
depression of the late twenties, that America had developed a 
pattern of social classes, Rugg stated: 


As a concomitant and, in part, as an outcome of the adoption of edu- 
cation for literacy, a new stratification of Western society, a new 
hierarchy of social classes, developed. At the top were the entrepre- 
neurs, the promoters and financiers, the sellers of the new civilization. 
Somewhat below them in power were their agents in government—the 
political bosses of community, state, and nation. Below these in 
prestige came a succession of layers of the new society—the upper middle 
class of professional workers, doctors, lawyers, clerics, and teachers, and 
the great middle class of skilled and semi-skilled clerical and manual 
labor. On the bottom rung of the social ladder was the lowest eco- 
nomical group, comprised for the most part of those of elementary school 
education, to whom were relegated the manual and comparatively 
unskilled tasks of the new industrial order. Thus the past century of 
exploitation has witnessed the creation of a false hierarchy of social 


classes. ! 


Warner and Lunt, too, as they set out on their study of Yankee 
City believed that the fundamental structure of our society was 
economic. But as Warner later stated: 


1 Harold Rugg, The Great Technology, Social Chaos and the Public Mind, 
p. 249. New York: The John Day Company, 1933. 
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When I first examined the social life of Yankee City, I assumed that 
the economic order was of greatest importance in the lives of the people. 
This hypothesis was soon dropped because of the force of collected evi- 
dence. A social-class hypothesis was, of necessity, substituted for the 
economic one, and it continued to fit the incoming evidence. It became 
clear in the Yankee City study, as it did later in Deep South, that the 
members of this community were greatly influenced by a social class 
order in which they looked upon people as being higher or lower on the 
rungs of the social ladder. By the use of the test of participation, that 
is, determining whom they went around with, and by the study of who 
possessed the highly and lowly evaluated characteristics, in terms of 
occupation, type of house, education, and a large number of other 
symbols, we were able to place the people in three social strata, which 
included an upper, a middle, and a lower class. Each of these strata 
had two divisions, and thus there were six classes which, we believed, 
existed in the social hierarchy of Yankee City? 


The Yankee City study divided the upper class into an upper- 

upper and lower-upper class, the middle class into upper-middle 
and lower-middle classes and the lower class into upper-lowe? 
and lower-lower classes. 
f Class type, in this research, was thought of in terms of the 
interplay of family, clique, association and economic political, 
school and church organizations with differences in behavior 
characterizing members of each of the six classes. 

The family was found to be of most importance in ranking 
people socially. Next in importance were cliques usually com- 
posed of less than thirty members. Associations were found tO 
influence social class members somewhat as do family and clique: 

As a result of this research, educators now have at hand more 


accurate information regarding the structure of present-day 
social class lines: 


It is clear that the upper-upper class believes in the eflicacy of pirth 
and breeding, and the individuals of that class possess such in varying 
degrees and with proportionate feclings of security. Money is impo? 
tant, but its chief importance is to allow one to live properly. 

The lower-upper class also believes in birth and breeding. They 
cannot use their money to buy birth, but they can spend it to acquit? 

2 W. Lloyd Warner, “Educative Effect: 


s of Social Status,” Environment 
and Education, p.21. Human Development Series, V. jä icago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942, : pera ere 
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the proper upper-class secular rituals which they hope will secure them 
the high rank they seek. Money is very important to them, but they 
are willing to spend large portions of it to secure proper recognition for 
themselves or their children and to marry their children into the class 
above them. 

The upper-middle class believes in money, but many of them also 
believe in what they call comfort. Some of them know that money is 
not enough to be at the top. Nevertheless, most try to get more money 
to gain higher status. More money is always important. Many of 
them want money for its own sake and because its accumulation has 
value. 

The lower-middle class also wants more money and more comfort. 
They believe that money and morals are the keys to all of their prob- 
lems. They are more secure, however, than the two lower classes, and 
most of them have greater psychological security than the people of the 
upper-middle class. 

Individuals in the upper-lower class tend to be ambitious. They 
want money, but they are trying to acquire the symbols of higher status 
such as ‘nice furniture,’ ‘pretty yards,’ and ‘a good education.’ Such 
things differentiate them from the class below them and make them 
more like the people just above them. ; They are much nearer the bare 
struggle for existence than the lower-middle class, but they itilie their 
money for neat-looking clothes, good magazines, and to ‘give our 
children a better education than we had.’ 

The lower-lower class cares little for education. Money is important 
because it shuts the door on the ever-present wolf of want, but it is not 
of such importance that a parent would force his children to go to school 
that they might acquire an education in order to get better jobs. Money 
is to be spent and not saved.* 


The authors caution the reader, however, that because of the 

complexity of our social an an above summarization is 
ver-simplified and inadequate. 

ee middle nineteen-twenties, the Lynds studied a mid- 
western community called Middletown, and in the mid-thirties 
these same investigators restudied the same town to note the 
changes that had taken place. Although these researchers did 
not have a study of social-class structure as their underlying 


3 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Com- 
munity, pp. 199-201. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. 
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objective, they did produce a framework concerning our social- 
class diversity.*5 

Another mid-western community, Hometown, was chosen as # 
representative community for a study by social anthropologists 
in the early nincteen-forties. In this work, the upper-upper 
class was grouped together with the lower-upper class, making 
five classes instead of the six classes identified in Yankee City- 
This was done because the community was not as old as Yankee 
City and had not yet developed a clear distinction between the 
two classes. Some of the results of this three months’ study 
were: 


Unlike cities of the Deep South and the East, the 
is not an aristocracy of birth. In general the upper families are the 
most well-to-do in town; they tend to live in the best houses. 

Their fortunes have come out of the oldest and most important 
factories. None of the families in this class has children now living 10 
Hometown; and those that have had children have sent them to aami 
and given them a ‘stake’ to seck their fortunes elsewhere. Almost at 
the upper-middle elass families live in the ‘center of town, the part ps 
really counts,’ and they are the active leaders of Hometown's civic 
Almost all these people scem to be trying to advance to the upper class 
or to win higher ineomes elsewhere, 

Wealth or income 
money is 
bee 


lass 
upper-upper clas 


is not a precise index of class stratification, although 
an important factor in the life of Hometown. Hometown vail 
n pictured as a community with different social levels cach having 
somewhat different standards of behavior. How are these difference? 
in behavior learned? The answer is that children learn class behia 
in three interacting ways: (1) in the family; (2) in the school room; 474 
(3) from other children through play and social activities in and out ° 
school.® 

One of the most r 
reveals supporting da 
were published in 1 
scrutiny, Elmtown, 


ecently published researches in this field 
ta on stratification, Although the results 
949, the mid-western community under 
was studied during 1941 and 1942. Th 


“Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown, A Study in gon 
temporary American Culture 


- New York: Harcourt, Brace and CompanY” 
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® Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition. N° 
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Elmtown social structure was found to be stratified into five 
classes. The author concludes that: (1) the behavior of ado- 
lescents is related significantly to class in every phase of social 
behavior: (2) one of the most important characteristics this study 
highlights is the diversity of behavior exhibited by adolescents in 
the different classes in their day-by-day activities; (3) the most 
difficult task ahead is to face in practice the ideals we profess in 
theory; and (4) social mobility may be expected only when a new 
set of definitions is learned in response to a new set of social 
conditions.? 

In another section of our country, the Deep South, a study was 
made of a community called Old City, which contained a popu- 
lation roughly fifty per cent Negro. The class alignments in this 
work were found to be very similar to those of Yankee City. 
Due to the presence of a caste system, Negroes were found to 
have developed their own class society rather similar to, but 
separate from, that of the whites." 

The above mentioned studies have inaugurated a new approach 
to the study of community life. The results serve to remind the 
educator that the size and location of a community, its rapidity 
and type of growth, and the extent to which its older traditions 
have been retained all are vital factors in our class order. It is 
evident, too, that smaller cities, located in the oldest regions, 
have the most clearly developed class systems and that newer 
«areas, with a good deal of social change, have less developed 
social classes. 

Too, the evidence makes it rather clear that folks are assigned 
places in their class structured society according to such factors 
as income, occupation, place of residence, length of residence, 
home ownership, family connections, and club and circle member- 
ship. The evidence also points to the uneven distribution of 
what we term the ‘good things of life’ according to class member- 
ship. Upper-class members enjoy certain rights and privileges 
because of their upper-class affiliation and lower-class members 
suffer certain penalties by virtue of being lower-class. 


TAL. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, pp. 439-453. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. 

* Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
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One of the outcomes of the above and similar studies has been 
the light thrown on the subject of social mobility. Wealth is 
only one of the elevators that an individual may use to rise to & 
higher social class. Exceptional talent in the fields of music, 
singing, painting, acting, writing, or athletics may give one the 
ammunition for rising. At the same time that individuals are 
trying to rise in the social classes, folks in the class above are 
trying to prevent their doing so, with a resultant constant upward 
and downward pressure. 

Living in a given group impresses one with certain concepts, 
certain ways of thinking and doing, certain prejudices, certain 
beliefs which endure in time and acquire pseudo-objective indi- 
viduality. Groups tend to devclop a system of thought inter- 
preting not only their own but also the other classes’ behavior 
and position in the social structure. The upper group explains 
the basis of social position in terms of personal merit and the law 
of the survival of the fittest. Members of the upper group hold 
that the lower class occupy their low status because they are 
innately shiftless, lazy, and unintelligent. Among the members 
of the lower class there seems to be unanimity that the members 
of the upper class rank high because of luck, pull, inheritance O 
wealth, and educational opportunity not available to others.’ 

Worthy of serious consideration are these remarks of Mead: 


In differentiated communities that have been examined, evidence 
shows that there is not a single set of habits and customs -that encom” 
passes the total population. The units of integration are status classes: 
There is no common universe of discourse to enable members of on? 
class to put themselves in the place of persons of another class. It 18 
impossible for persons to enter into the attitude of other people al though 
they are actually affecting and are affected by those other people.'® 


And now a second word of caution. It is necessary that edu- 
cators view the conclusions of the above studies as characteristl¢ 
only of the particular community studied and not attempt tO 
generalize the findings as typical of all communities in the Unite 
States. These comprehensive surveys must be viewed as 0? 


9 John Useem, Pierre Tangent and Ruth Uscem, “Stratification in 2 
Prairie Town,” American Sociological Review, vix (June, 1942), 337-338. | 

10 George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, p. 327. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. l 
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scratching the surface in the vast field of human relations. As 
additional studies are made, more scientifically reliable data con- 
cerning our society will evolve and eventually valid conclusions 
may be drawn which will be applicable to an area broader than 
the unique community under scrutiny. 


PART II 


We have seen, from the preceding discussion, that each social 
class will tend to create personality patterns for its youth that 
are peculiar to itself. We know, too, that teachers in the public 
schools have been drawn largely from the middle classes and that 
the values and goals of the middle class have been accepted as 
the standard in judging educational experience. Pupils and 
teachers, as a result, have been unable to understand and work 
with all children regardless of the class from which they come. 
To bear this out, we need only to witness the drop-outs in school 
from the lower classes, or to witness the selective nature of school 
clubs and cliques. 

Is the class division as described in Part I in keeping with the 
democratic idealism of our time? Perhaps not. Yet we cannot 
see that the answer lies in entirely wiping out the classes in our 
society. Because a classless society looms as an impossibility in 
our foreseeable future, and because the mere presence of classes 
in no wise implies class conflict, it seems that our job as edu- 
cational leaders is to make our society as equalitarian as possible. 
By this is meant that each child is to be respected for what he is 
and what he can contribute to the common good, rather than for 
who he is or where he came from or what he has. 

In order for a democratic society to be truly democratic, social 
mobility must allow its most capable individuals to become 
leaders regardless of their class identification. 

Education has been shown to be one of the most important 
factors in aiding individuals to attain social mobility in an upward 
direction. Myrdal writes: 


In America, as elsewhere in the Western world, the development of 
democracy and of economic and social technology, as well as the growth 
of occupational organizations and their increasing stress on professional- 
ism, all tend to make education more and more important as a vehicle 
for social mobility. Education gives respectability by itself and opens 
the road to higher occupations and ine mes. The self-made man 
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without educational background and professional training is disappear- 
ing even in America. Higher education is held a monopoly practically 
closed not only to older generations who have passed their chance, but 
often also to youth without a certain minimum amount of wealth, 
parental push and all the other factors associated with high social 
status." 


Only when a teacher becomes aware of what the present class 
structure does to people can he think and plan and work in terms 
of class interest. Only when children become aware of what the 
present class structure does to people can they think and plan 
and work in terms of class interest. Itis our thesis, then, that & 
step in the right direction is being taken when teachers and pupils 
reconstruct or reorganize their experience in the interests of this 
better adaptation. 

To assist teachers and administrators in resolving this most 
difficult issue of optimum opportunity for all, we turn now to 
additional, specifie evidence with which teachers should be 
familiar, and to suggestions for helping children become more 
understanding. The mere possession of evidence or facts, We 
know, will not insure change of behavior on the part of either 
pupils or teachers, but without concrete evidence, facts. and 
suggestions change of behavior is just not possible. 

The teachers in our educational system are middle-class folks 
whose educational practices reflect the attitudes of the class O 
which they are members. While it may be true that teachers 
exert some influences that tend to encourage upward mobility 0? 
the part of students in the two lower classes, they also use edu- 
cational facilities to contribute to the maintenance of the subordi- 
nation of the lower classes. Thus many school situations are 
detrimental to the upward mobility of outstanding students O 
the lower classes with a resulting loss of talent which is so direly 
needed in our country today. 

That educators, in recent years, have realized our educational 
system does not always work as well as we had once thought as & 
ladder for social mobility, witness this comment: 


College education is not an absolute prerequisite for upward mobility: 
but it is a very important influence. Those parents who want to climb 


11 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, Vol. 1, p. 674. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
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in the social scale send their children to college if they can possibly do 
so. Butitisa fact that lower class children are not, as a rule, graduated 
from high school and that most lower-middle-class pupils do not elect 
the college preparatory course.'? 


As difficult as it is for the average teacher to believe, evidence 
points to the conclusion that lower-class children are placed in 
lower academic sections and higher-class children tend to be 
placed in the higher sections. Furthermore, when children leave 
elementary school, those from the higher academic sections elect 
high school courses that are preparatory for college and the lower 
section children take commercial and general courses. !3 

Teachers should be aware that through their advice in regard 
to a student’s selection of a high school curriculum they may be 
aiding and abetting the solidification of social classes. Deciding 
that a particular individual is not socially mobile and then 
selecting a curriculum for him that makes social mobility almost 
impossible, is a case in point. 

There is abundant evidence to show the effect of class cliques 
on the intellectual ranking of students and on their inclusion in 
or their exclusion from social and athletic activities. By being 
treated as an outsider, the excluded child is taught that ‘he 
doesn’t belong’ and that somehow he is inferior." 

As long as our teachers are likely to continue to come from the 
middle class, perhaps a reéxamination of our middle-class values 
is in order. Material success, individual striving, thrift and 
social mobility seem to have been the values the middle-class 
folks have held sacred during the past years. By tempering our 
intense individualism and competitiveness with codperativeness, 
by placing greater emphasis on tolerance, friendliness and the 
other fellow’s point of view, the teacher will have a greater 
insight into the perspective that each child brings with him. 

It would appear from evidence that our intelligence tests con- 
tain many items which are easily recognizable to children from 
upper-class groups, but which may be quite difficult for children 


12 W, Lloyd Warner, R. J. Havighurst and M. B. Loeb, Who Shall Be 
Educated, p. 80. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 

13 Burleigh B. Gardner, Mary R. Gardner and Martin B. Loeb, “Social 
status and education in a southern community,” School Review, March, 
1942, 188. 

14 Warner, op. cit., pp. 25-27. 
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who have not had cultural opportunities to become acquainted 
with them. Reliance upon such test scores as a definite indica- 
tion of the ability of children from the lower-class groups can no 
longer be tolerated by the wise and discerning teacher. Above 
all else, teachers should learn to recognize their own biases in 
reacting to student behavior, i 

A promising social studies unit for the twelfth grade, which 
should lead to a better understanding of the influence of the 
group on the individual, has been prepared by Frazier. The 
mere reading of it will assist the teacher in clarifying his own 
plans and procedures. The author, however, warns the reader: 


Whether the class system in American socie 
form and at this time is a question the writer regards as debatable. The 
chief value of presenting the unit may lie in the assistance that it will 
give teachers in defining the significance that understanding the concept 
may have for citizens in a democratic society.'® 


ty is teachable in this 


Stendler attempts to get at the very core of the problem by 
distinguishing between superficial and concrete suggestions "a 
bringing about better human understandings on the part 0 


students. Her suggestions might be profitably studied by all 


teachers who will have a hand in curriculum-planning: 


One of our ideals is th 
implies a respec 
this in mind, th 


e belief in the worth of the individuals, which 
t for, and acceptance of, differences in people. With 
e teacher should examine the curriculum pattern in het 
school to insure that the lower class mothers, fathers and homes are 
presented as well as upper or middle class mothers, fathers and homes: 
In elementary textbooks, children are usually presented as clean, white 
and Nordic only, with a stereotype so built up in the learner that he 


3 6 i ili p 
comes to see as different, and perhaps not as respectable, families wh 
live in different ways. 


The teacher should help pupils develop such concepts as: (1) While 


families differ in many ways, there are many ways in which they ye 
alike. (2) Families are not always able to improve the way in whic 


they live nor to live as they would like. (3) In a democratic society ! 
is normal to be different. 


In working with units on community helpers, the teacher ca? 
identify such workers as industrial workers, farm hands, unskille 
15 Alexander Frazier, “Shall w 


e teach the status system?,” School Review» 
February, 1947, 93-98. 


$ 
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laborers, storekeepers, teachers and bankers as well as the tradi- 
tional postman, milkman and fireman. Some of the fuzzy ideas 
children hold of our economic system might be cleared. A con- 
cept which well could come out of such an appropriate presenta- 
tion might be that we should learn to make judgments concerning 
people in terms of the kind of people they are and not in terms 
of the kind of work they do! 

There could be systematic study of the class structure in 
America in junior and senior high school. Students could be 
helped to see not only the existence of social class but reasons 
for it. Such study could help pupils probe their own prejudices 
concerning class and help them arrive at generalizations regarding 
people on a basis other than social class. Elmtown’s Youth and 
Yankee City could profitably be studied.'® 

In a recent book by Cook and Cook, there is an excellent 
chapter to help the teacher understand the influence of class on 
behavior. The following gencral suggestions are made by the 
authors to correct class bias: 


1) Broader educational goals. 
2) The learning process should make use of modern means of com- 


munication and interaction. 

3) The life experiences of all children should be made the basis of 
discussion, analysis and testing. ; 

4) To change pupil behavior in line with middle class values involves 
changes in perceptions. ; 

5) Children should be better motivated. 

6) Group process education offers much to teachers as a technique for 
effecting changes in human relations. . , , 

7) A program of parental education (publie relations) is a necessity. 

8) Much less emphasis should be put on current intelligence tests.!7 


Under the G.I. Bill of Rights, many members of the lower 
classes have taken and are taking advantage of the educational 
opportunities which have or will help them raise their social 
status. This fine beginning can be continued and extended by 
the creation of state-supported scholarship systems, open to all, 
to offset the fees now charged by trade schools, colleges and 


16 Celia Burns Stendler, “Social class and the curriculum,” Educational 
Leadership, March, 1950, 371-375. 

Y Lloyd Allen Cook and Elaine Forsyth Cook, A Sociological Approach to 
Education, pp. 267-268. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 
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universities and to offset the money it takes to attend higher 
institutions. E 

As a final word, we would like to point out several promising 
and far-sighted recommendations in this area that are now being 
considered on the national level: 


1) The extension of public education to a thirteenth and 
fourteenth year. 

2) The extension of the compulsory school age limit to eighteen. 

3) Federal aid to education to improve the quality of teachers, 
to build more and better buildin 
ment for all. 


4) The extension of universal high school education for all boys 
and girls as an educational goal instead of for the fifty out of 
every one hundred who finish today. 

5) Schools should be concerned with the artist and the crafts- 
man as well as the scholar, 

6) The school curricula should include progr 
the capacity of those whose manual dexte 
good judgment are their gre 
little or no aptitude 

7) The schools sh 
best individuals fro 
society—pl 


gs, and to provide more equip- 


ams for developing 
rity, leadership, and 
atest assets even though they have 
for learning through the printed page. 

ould lead in the social selection of the very 
m each generation for the high places in our 


aces of maximal contribution to the welfare of all and 
places of delegated responsibility. 


= 


SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT IN ELEMENTARY 
GRADES OF SMALL, TWELVE-GRADE 

SYSTEMS 


RALPH L. W. SCHMIDT 
School of Education 
Baylor University 

Though the literature in educational administration and 
supervision for both large and small school systems seems to be 
increasing from year to year, there is much to be desired in 
literature especially for small systems. Too often school admin- 
istrators in such systems attempt to imitate practices found 
’ It is true, of course, that many of 
n are applicable to the small as 
well as the large systems. There are, however, many con- 
ditions affecting supervision in small systems that are not found 
in large systems. Some of these conditions are: 

(1) The chief school administrator, the superintendent, who is 
responsible for supervision is often young and is somewhat 
limited in his experience; (2) supplies and instructional materials 
are usually more limited; (3) both supervisory and administrative 
functions are handled by the superintendent, whereas in large 
city systems there are usually special supervisors; (4) in general, 
the teachers are required to handle a greater diversity of work, 
since they usually have more than one grade in the room; and (5) 
since there are small numbers of students involved, the school 
plant is housed in one building. ‘All the supervision, administra- 
tion and instruction takes place in this building. Consequently, 
the whole school organization is placed on a more personal and 
intimate basis than that of the large system. Since the small 
system frequently attempts to imitate large city systems, there is 
a need for further research in the field of supervision in the 
elementary grades of small systems, and administrators would 
welcome suggestions for the improvement of supervision in the 
elementary grades of their schools. The extent to which super- 
vision is carried on in the elementary grades of the small, twelve- 
grade school systems in Nebraska has not previously been deter- 
mined. This investigation provides information on this subject. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study was to develop a plan for the pro- 
vision of effective supervision in the elementary grades of the 
small twelve-grade schools of Nebraska. The study sought to 
(1) determine the amount and nature of supervision now pro- 
vided in the Nebraska schools under consideration: (2) determine 
supervisory principles as established by recognized authorities 
in the field; (3) evaluate supervisory services now available in 
small Nebraska schools; (4) discover techniques and practices 
now in use both in Nebraska and elsewhere which make possible 
effective supervisory services in the schools of the size and charac- 
ter considered in this study; (5) determine principles upon which 
an effective supervisory program ean be developed in the elemen- 
tary grades of such Nebraska schools, and (6) recommend 2 
proposed supervisory program for these schools. 

This study was limited to the elementary grades of twelve- 
grade school systems in Nebraska having an average daily 
attendance of one hundred or less in the high school during the 
1949-1950 school year. 


PROCEDURES 


In order to develop a set of supervisory principles, a careful 
survey of the literature in the field was made to find principles of 
supervision. These principles were studied and divided into 
nine areas of supervision. The writer then developed a principle 
of supervision for each area. 

Using the principles established as a basis, a questionnaire was 
prepared with which to ascertain the practices, procedures, and 
techniques utilized in small systems of Nebraska by the superin- 
tendent in his supervisory activities. A list of all twelve-grade 
schools in Nebraska with an average daily attendance of one 
hundred students or less in the high school for the 1949-1950 
school year was compiled from the Nebraska Educational 
Directory. The questionnaire was sent to each of the 327 
schools in this enrollment group. 

Of the schools receiving questionnaires, twenty were selected for 
further intensive study. A State map of Nebraska was divided 
into twenty sections. From the schools in the enrollment group 
within each section, one school was selected by lot. These 
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twenty schools were visited to determine the supervisory prac- 
tices followed. 

The writer made a visit to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who submitted the names of supervisors of public 
instruction who could recommend schools having good super- 
visory programs. These supervisors recommended by the 
State Superintendent selected four small, twelve-grade, Nebraska 
schools which, in their opinions, most nearly illustrated effective 
conformance with the writer’s list of supervisory principles and 
which had good supervisory organizations. These four schools 
were visited by the writer to determine what techniques are 
utilized which account for their effective supervisory program. 

For purposes of tabulation and for accurate comparison, the 
schools studied were divided into four enrollment groups accord- 
ing to their enrollment in the high school. Enrollment Group I 
comprised those schools with an enrollment in the high school of 
twenty-five or less students; Enrollment Group Ti; twenty-six to 
fifty students; Enrollment Group III, fifty-one to seventy-five 
students; and Enrollment Group IV, seventy-six Or more 
students. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


In the development of principles of supervision a critical 


survey of the literature in the field was made to collect from all 


available sources the statements of principles of supervision that 
authorities profess to hold. ‘The sources of information included 
the card catalog of the Love Memorial Library of the University 
of Nebraska, the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, the 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature, the Education Index, and 
Doctoral Dissertations Accepted bY American Universities. In 
numerous instances in the literature there were explicit state- 
ments of ‘principles of supervision’ but in some instances other 


terms were used. . tad 
If the authors in any instance explicitly stated a set of prin- 
Jes were copied verbatim. 


ciples of supervision, these principles | 
Where principles were not stated explicitly as such, statements 
were taken where it appeared that the author meant to imply a 
principle of supervision. The principles listed by the eras 
authorities were then reorganized into a final list where the 
attributes of good supervision were stated as principles. These 
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principles state that good supervision shall be: (1) democratic 
and coéperative; (2) closely associated with administration; (3) 
organized; (4) scientific; (5) creative; (6) intended to improve 
instruction by in-service experience of teachers; (7) cumulative; 
(8) codérdinated; and (9) subject to evaluation. 

After much deliberation and careful consideration a principle 
expressing the nature of good supervision in each area was 
developed. ‘These principles are stated. 


I) Democratic and codperative.—Supervision must seck the 
participation of all members of the educational system in the 
cooperative enterprise of improving the teaching-learning situa- 
tion. It will substitute leadership for authority. 

IL) Closely associated with administration. Supervision cannot 
be separated from administration. They are complementary, 
having as their common purpose the provision of all means and 
conditions favorable to better learning and teaching. 

III) Organized.—Supervision must be a codperatively formu- 
lated, well-planned, definitely organized program based upon the 
educational needs of the school system. It must be flexible 
in order to adapt itself to the needs of the teaching-learning 
situation. . 

IV) Scientific.—Supervision must be scientific. This end 18 
achieved when appropriate tests, educational materials, methods 
and research findings are utilized in the improvement of the 
teaching-learning situation. The instructional staff should pe 
encouraged to do appropriate research and experimentation 1M 
educational methodology and procedures. 

V) Creative.—Supervision should be creative. It should 
encourage teachers to develop sound teaching objectives an 
methods in accordance with individual talents and in light of the 
needs of the teaching-learning situation. It must be adapte 
to the training, personality and ability of the individual teacher- 
It should stimulate resourcefulness and initiative among the 
instructional staff. Guidance should be provided and accepte 
by the teacher so that the creativeness displayed will be exerte 
toward the achievement of the accepted educational objectives 

VI) Intended to improve instruction by in-service experience 0. 
teachers.—Supervision should help the teacher grow in efficiencY 
and self-direction. It will train teachers in service, correct a? 
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prevent teaching difficulties and retrain teachers for new 
responsibilities. 

VII) Cumulative—Supervision must be cumulative. Con- 
tinuity must be provided in order to prevent repetitious practices 
and procedures among the educational staff. Each new develop- 
ment in the supervisory program shall be based upon the estab- 
lished results of previous practice. 

VIII) Coérdinated.—The interests of all elements—com- 
munity, pupil, teacher, supervisor, administrator—in the school 
situation must be considered to the extent that appropriate 
weight is given each of them in the development of the total 
program. 

IX) Subject to evaluation.—Supervision must be evaluated. 
It must be evaluated in terms of the effects upon the pupil, 
instructional staff and community. It must be evaluated in 
terms of the standards and objectives of supervision. Evalua- 
tion should also be continuous. 


CONCLUSIONS 
In the light of the findings listed the writer has drawn the 
following conclusions. 


1) On the average about eighty-four per cent of the superin- 
tendents of small systems ask teachers to express their opinions 
concerning the main objectives to be achieved during the school 
year and about eighty-two per cent of administrators of such 
systems seck the aid of teachers in the locating and solving of 
Instructional problems. 

2) The teachers, principal and | 
are brought together by most © 
systems for the joint consideration 0 


The professional f the comm 
people o Bue ee 
extensively, since many administrators indicated that there were 


No professional people in their communities. ; Except for Enroll- 
ment Group III, the practice of bringing in the custodian in 
considering school problems decreases as the enrollment increases. 

3) The majority of administrators in the small systems in dicate 
that they encourage teachers to express their opinions on adminis- 
trative problems which affect them, and also on matters of 
Policy-making. Though there is only a slight variation in 


ay members of the community 
f the administrators of small 
f common school problems. 
unity are not used as 
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practice, as the enrollment increases the number of super- 
intendents who encourage teachers to express their opinions on 
matters of policy-making increases. 

4) The practice of having a planned program of supervision 
increases as the enrollment in the secondary school increases, 
with most schools coéperatively planning the program with 
teachers in group meetings after school starts. The amount of 
time spent in supervision depends a great deal upon the size of the 
school, and on the experience and ability of elementary teachers. 

5) In order to achieve the scientific aspect of supervision 
approximately eighty per cent of the administrators make use of 
standardized tests and other educational materials to improve the 
teaching-learning situation. A majority of the superintendents 
encourage teachers to experiment with new teaching methods, but 
there is a considerable variance in usage between enrollment 
groups. Approximately seventy-two per cent of the admin stra- 
tors in Enrollment Group IV use this technique, whereas about 
ninety per cent in Enrollment Group II use it. 

6) The amount of creativeness that is expressed in the small 
schools, as indicated by the replies to the questionnaire and the 
question list, is expressed for the most part by encouraging 
teachers to exercise individual initiative and self-direction with 
the two lower enrollment groups using this technique more than 
the higher enrollment groups. 

7) For the most part, in-service training of teachers is provided 
through classroom visitations by the superintendent and in many 
schools with an individual conference held after visitations. Tbe 
written report to the teacher in lieu of a conference is infrequently 
used. The extent to which it is used, however, increases with 
the enrollment increase. 

8) Though continuity in the supervisory program is not pr°- 
vided extensively, the greatest amount of continuity is achiev 
in schools in the two highest enrollment groups, through the 
coérdination of teachers working on projects so that the work 0 
one teacher is not the same as that of another. In schools ° 
the two lowest enrollment groups, continuity is achieved by 
planning each new project upon the basis of results obtaine 
from previous projects. 

9) Though the number of administrators that have a planned 
supervisory program is comparatively small, as the enrollme? 
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increases so does the number of administrators who have a 
planned supervisory program. Those who do use a planned 
program of supervision enlist the aid of teachers, principal and 
pupils more than any other personnel in the planning of the 
program. 

10) Generally speaking, in the evaluation of the school pro- 
gram, as the enrollment increases, the use of standardized tests to 
determine pupil achievement decreases with only approximately 
sixty-five per cent of the administrators in Enrollment Group IV 
using this technique. The most common means of evaluation 
is the use of teacher’s opinions with 2 variance of usage of only 
about four per cent—between seventy-four and seventy-eight 
per cent—between the enrollment groups. 


RECOMMENDED SUPERVISORY PROCEDURES 


The responsibility for supervision in the small school rests with 
the superintendent. ‘The following recommendations constitute 
a series of practices and procedures each of which should be 
considered carefully by the superintendent of a small system in 
the planning of a supervisory program. That the recommenda- 
tions do not differ in some respects from recommendations that 
may be made in large systems is readily evident. The emphasis 
is different because of the varying effectiveness of use in small 
Systems as compared to large systems. It is the belief of the 
writer that a supervisory program in a small system based upon 
the following list of responsibilities will meet to best advantage 
the needs of the community, the pupils and the teachers, in the 
elementary schools as now organized in the small communities 
of Nebraska. 

Unless otherwise stated, these propose 
applicable to schools in all four enrollment groups. 
mended practices and procedures follow. 


d recommendations are 
The recom- 


It is the responsibility of the superintendent— f 
1) To ask teachers to express their opinions concerning the 
main objectives to be achieved during the school year. 
_2) To seek the aid of teachers in locating and solving instruc- 
tional problems. 


3) To bring lay people of the community, the principal and 
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teachers together for the joint consideration of common school 
problems. 

4) To hold group teachers meetings with both secondary and 
elementary teachers participating and with either group alone 
when the situation warrants such a division. 

5) To give special attention to inexperienced teachers by more 
frequent visitation and by more personal conferences. 

6) To consult teachers in the selection of books and instruc- 
tional materials. 

7) To encourage teachers to express their opinions on matters 
of policy-making and on administrative problems which affect 
them. 

8) To discuss the pur 
ual teachers. 

9) To foll 
school year. 

10) To have the supervi 
enough so as to be capable of 
and pupils. The 
situation at hand 


poses of the school program with individ- 
ow a planned program of supervision during the 


sory activities of schools flexible 
adaptation to the needs of teachers 
y should also be subje 


5 
ct to change to meet the 


roup meetings with teachers in the 
school program. The superintendent 
ngs and individual conferences with 
arts in planning the school program. 
rs in surveying community resources. 
tests and educational materials to improve 


methods, teachers to experiment with new teaching 
15) To make fi 
staff members th 
periodic teacher m 
16) To encoura, 
direction; (b) dis 


ndings of educational 
Tough individual 
cetings, 


research available tO 
conferences and throug! 


17) To help teacher. 


a on 
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18) To visit the classrooms of elementary teachers to observe 
teaching methods and to hold individual conferences after each 
visitation. These classroom visitations should be made at 
frequent intervals. 

19) To encourage teachers to be members of professional 
organizations. 

20) To help teachers obtain and use materials of instruction. 

21) To coordinate the work of the teachers in working on 
projects so that the work of one teacher is not the same as that 
of another. 

22) To determine the status of the teachers’ training, ability, 
offerings; social and economic 
f the board of education; 
tivities; and the 


and experience; the curricular 
background of the community; policies o 
teaching materials and equipment; students’ activitie 
school budget, before planning a program of supervision. 

doing excellent work by 


Soy mn. Pe 2 
23) To give recognition to teachers 
newspapers and school 


giving them favorable publicity in 
publications, 

24) In planning the school program to en 
teachers and principal and in some schools to e 
pupils, 

25) To acquaint the community with the school through the use 
of all available resources such as the newspaper, student publica- 
tions, annual report, commercial clubs, school programs, parent- 
teacher groups, open house and through word of mouth publicity. 

26) To evaluate the school program using standardized tests to 
determine pupil achievement. Teacher and pupil evaluation of 
the school program should also be considered. ; 

27) To evaluate the work of teachers through observation and 
making a mental evaluation of results to be used for the improve- 
Ment of instruction. 

28) To improve his own supervisory 
work, subscribing to professional magazin 
vision and through professional study. 


list the aid of the 
nlist the aid of 


sory skill by doing graduate 
es pertaining to super- 


EXCLUSIVE PHILOSOPHIES AND THEIR 
RELATION TO BALANCE IN 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


T. J. CARUTHERS 
State Teachers College, Salisbury, Md. 

Educational progress, currently considered or viewed in retro- 
spect, shows a rather consistent tendency to oscillate from one 
point of emphasis to another. These oscillations are due in part 
to the results of research in the fields of science and education 
and to new needs created by social change. These changes of 
emphasis have been inevitable and, on the whole, beneficial to 
educational progress. However, in the judgment of the writer 
it seems evident that there has crept in a tendency to deémph® 
size, if not exclude, previous worth-while and valid points of 
emphasis. It is this tendency to discount, or exclude, the stil 
valid focal points that is the chief concern of this paper. 

Our main thesis is that exclusive philosophies as so often 
expressed in exclusive statements are responsible for much 
imbalance in educational progress on the part of a number ° 
experienced teachers and a greater number of beginning teachers 
as well as the patrons of our schools. 

In the development of this thesis the history of thought as 
found in general philosophy will be considered with the view ° 
showing a persistent tendency of the human mind to seek bas! 
analyses and comprehensive interpretations of life’s diverse prob- 
lems. Then it will be shown how this persistent tendency has 
influenced the philosophy of education which is always a corollary 
of a philosophy of life. 

In the history of thought we find that the human mind has 
always attempted to explain life and the universe, i.c., origins: 
purposes, nature, meaning, significance, and ultimates. one 
attempt to accomplish this is known as monism which proposed 
to find one unifying principle power, agency, or substance which 
underlies all things. “The ultimate principle of the universe 


conceived as one, and it is the ground cause, or explanation ý 
everything in the world.” 


1 David R. Major. An Introduction to Philosoph ew Y i 
D p Bs N 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1933. , 
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This attempt at complete analysis was doomed to failure as it 
proved to be an inadequate explanation of the diverse forces of 
the universe. Subsequent thought, therefore, proposed that 
there were two ultimate forms of reality which were designated 
as ‘mind’ and ‘matter.’ This proposal is known as dualism 
which held that there were in the world two fundamentally 
different classes of entities, i.e., there were two ultimates, mind 
and matter. This theory has been the foundation of a number 
of famous dualisms, mutually exclusive considerations, and the 
prohibition of any middle ground. Everything in the world had 


to be one or the other. 
As might have been expected, the theory of dualism, while 
lid not offer a satisfactory 


more comprehensive than monism, ¢ 
explanation of existence and reality. 
Again, as if to make amends, subsequent thinkers objected to 
the attempt to reduce all things to one ultimate substance, or & 
single principle which determines their nature, and also to the 
attempt to reduce the many forms of reality to two things—mind 
and matter. Consequently & third theory arose. This one is 
known as pluralism and holds that there is an ‘irreducible many’ 
which make up reality and that it is futile to try to reduce them 
to one or two things. 


Thus, it seems that thought w t : 
development—monism, dualism, and pluralism—and arrived at 


broader horizons, expanded freedom of thought, had few if any 
exclusives, and attained a better balance in the distribution of 


emphasis. 
We shall now consider our corollary, the philosophy of edu- 
her clearly the influence 


cation. In this consideration we S° rather 
of the three stages of development in the history of thought, for 
it is evident that the philosophy of education has undergone 
Similar stages of development though, perhaps, more rapidly 
than did thought in general philosophy. ; , , 

The first stage, monism, js made fairly evident in Graves 
account of the Great Educators of Three Centuries. A study of 
these educators shows a rather consistent tendency among 
them to give some one idea the dominant rôle in each one’s 


philosophy of education. One cannot say they were entirely 


monistic but they were predominatingly so. We list the following 


aS examples: 


ent through three stages of 
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John Jacques Rousseau assumed that the child is right to 
begin with and that society was wrong. Hence, keep the child 
away from socicty and he will remain right. This led to his 
philosophy of education in the natural environment, and this 
idea dominated most all of his educational thought.? 

Johann Frederick Herbart looked upon education as a science 
and held that the aim of education is the attainment of character. 
He says, “The term ‘virtue’ expresses the whole purpose O 
education. ”? 

Herbert Spencer, while he took ‘preparation for complete 
living’ as a standard, in his philosophy of education worked on 
the problem as to ‘What knowledge is of most worth.’ He 
decided that a knowledge of science was the most valuable an 
thus became to quite a degree monistic in his philosophy o 
education.“ 

John Locke made discipline in its broadest sense the predor 
nating idea of education. Acquiring knowledge, developing 
moral character were valuable and necessary but all must be 
attained as a matter of mental discipline.’ 

Other educators of the period who followed a similar degre 
monistic philosophy could be added, but the four selected ace 
perhaps, sufficient to establish the tendency toward monism in 
education at that period. While these examples illustrate A 
monistic philosophy, it can be said that there were other Po!” 2 
of emphasis in the educational philosophies overlapping in? : 
dualistic or even a degree of pluralistic philosophy. It wou aa 
appear difficult to select any educators of this period who Le 
distinctly and clearly dualist, hence we will list a few mode! 
ones who have a decidedly pluralistic philosophy of education: 

John Dewey is well known as a pragmatist and a pluralis p 
He tells us in his book The Quest for Certainty that we make | 
mistake when we say life, or education, has only one purp a 
We lose richness and significance as life exists for many purpose’ 
and education serves many goods and fosters a variety 
outcomes. 


ni- 


cof 


; ew 
? Franklin P. Graves. Great Educators of Three Centuries, Chap- T- n 


York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. 
3 Ibid. p. 175. 
4 Ibid. page 277. 
5 Ibid. Chapter 5. 
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David R. Major in summing up his discussion of pluralism 
quotes E. G. Spaulding as saying: ‘It is merely an illustration of 
the tremendous manifold of things which make up the totality of 
the universe.’ f 
, E. G. Spaulding in discussing rationalism, says: “How to 
live?— that is the essential question for us. Not how to live ina 
material sense, but in the widest sense. The general problem 
lag the right ruling of conduct in all directions under all 
circumstances.’’? 

J. Harvey Cotton in his discussion of the conflicting theories 
of knowledges says: “For example, in our own knowledge of 
others, it becomes clear that faith, which is the highest expression 
of internal meaning, and reason, which is the fulfillment of 
external meaning, are not alternate ways of knowing, but 
Inseparable parts of a living whole.”’* 

One could make an impressionable list of educators who follow 
a pluralistic philosophy, but it is none the less convincing to call 
attention to the different stages of the development of the public 
school curriculum. A comprehensive summary of these stages 


of development is made by Withers. He says: 


“ . . 
Looking back over the development of the public ar 
curriculum and the placing of major emphasis 1n teaching an 
t stages which may 


curriculum construction, we see five distinc 
be briefly designated ase the tool stage, the subject matter stage, 
the adult activity stage, the project or purposeful activity stage, 
the Creative or child centered stage. All of these are now found 
Singly or in combination, in the public schools of the United 
States, Proper evaluation and combination of these points of 
view and their resulting practices in any consistent policy and 
Program of public education is a problem that has not yet been 
Solved, The tools of learning are still important; subject matter 
still has value: the actual knowledge and activities and the adult 
ife cannot ba ignored: and the child’s own purpose, activities, 
and enthusiasms in learning are vitally important. In the 
eee 
nates * Major. An Introduction t 
ia alae ationalism, P- 335ff. New York: Henry 


o Philosophy, P- 10. New York: 
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- Spaulding. R 
Holt & Co, ate The New 
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Tacmillan Co., 1951. 
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further progress of education, the problem is, therefore, not so 

much one of exclusion as it is of relative values in the determi- 
j ` E n9 

nation of a well-ordered and satisfactory educational program. 


A sixth stage which is now receiving a great deal of attention 
is added by Meyers and Williams, viz., the ‘Social reconstruction, 
or society centered stage.’!® This summary surely is pluralistic 
in its total frame of development, though at each stage, emphasis 
was so strong that for the time being it had a tendency to be 
monistic. It is well to note that Dr. Withers says: “The prob- 
lem is, therefore, not so much one of exclusion as it is of relative 
values . . . ,” for this may be the basic principle on which 
proper balance in educational progress depends. Perhaps edu- 
cators have made many exclusions when they should have been 
relative evaluations. 

So far the consideration of exclusive philosophies has taken 
us into the field of general philosophy where we found that the 
history of thought followed three main theories in the attempt 
to explain and account for reality. The first two were rather 
exclusive and gave rise to exaggerated emphasis on selected ideas 
and a high degree of exclusion to others. Pluralism correcte 
this narrowness, and gave greater freedom and balance to though 
when it took reality as being made up of many things or princi- 
ples. Under pluralism exclusiveness was abandoned and thé 
philosophy of relative values came in for emphasis. d 

We, also, found that these three theories of reality influence 
the educators of the times. Some were predominatingly but ie 
wholly monistic in their philosophy of education while other 
became predominatingly pluralistic. l 

A convincing example of a combination of monistic 2 
pluralistic thinking was found in the development and evaluatio® 
of the stages of development of the curriculum of the pu? ia 
school. But in limited and specific areas we find many exclus” 
statements from which, the writer believes, arise much imbalance? 
in educational thought and educational procedure. Illustratio™ 
are taken from three authors, two of whom are modern writer 


. be 
5 John W. Withers. “What is progress in education?,” p. 721. ae 
ington, D. C.: American Home Economics Association, Journal of F 
Economics. Vol. xx1, 1929. 56 
10 A. O. Meyers and C. O. Williams. Democracy in Education, P* 3 
New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1937. 
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Harold Rugg and Meriam Brooks in their excellent book The 
T'adoler in School and Society have the following statements: 
Parker’s famous Practice School was a no subject-centered 
school. Parker taught his teachers for a quarter of a century 
that neither science, nor geography, nor history, nor language, 
but the child was at the center of the educational process.” ™ 
Also the authors quote John Dewey: “I teach the child, not the 
subject matter.”!? Again they say, “Life, not the subject, is 
what the true teacher teaches.” 
he philosophy implicit in these statements was influential in 
developing the ‘child-centered stage’ in curriculum development 
and caused a degree of imbalance in that it had a tendency to 
discount subject matter as a means of developing the child. In 
view of this would it not result in a better and truer balance to 
Say, “T teach the child as well as subject matter”? or “Life, of 
Which the subject is a part, is what the true teacher teaches”? 
At another place the authors admit the creation of imbalance 
when they say, “Some of the Progressive schools after 1910, 
over-enthusiastic about ‘freeing the child’ went off the deep end, 
confusing what the child wanted to do, with his needs." Again 
there is conflicting emphasis between the power of personality 
and the power of knowledge. They quote Becker and upper 
classman, when asked about Frederick Turner, “What does he 
teach?,” «American History, but it is not what 
ms In contrast, in speaking of this 
Sort of great teacher, we have the statement, «They contain the 
Strength that Tani from knowledge.”?* In the interest of 
balance we may ask, “Need we infer a divided emphasis on two 
‘Mportant characteristics of a good teacher, personality and 
knowledge? Why not make a plain statement that Mr. Turner, 
and all others like him, . . - bad the strength thi comes from 
knowledge implemented by 2 forceful personality? i 
Tn the work of two other modern authors, Gruhn and Douglass, 


T 7 istent philoso- 
Lhe Modern Junior High School, they sien 8: Cope aie 
ool and Society, 


h the reply was, 
© teaches—it’s what he is. 


The Teacher in Schi 


1 
' Harold Rugg and Meriam Brooks. 
1950. 


P. 43. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
a Loe. cit. 
Ibid. p. 9. 
1 Ibid. p. 51. 
* Ibid. p. 10. 
"Ibid. p. 11. 
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phy of exclusiveness. Under a list of trends in instructional 
philosophy and practice, the authors say: 


“ (#5) Increased emphasis upon the development of a whole- 
some and effective personality, as compared with concentration 
upon the acquisition of information and skills. (#12) Increased 
emphasis on the evaluation of pupil progress in terms of the 
realization of worth-while goals, rather than in terms of an arbi- 
trary standard of subject matter achievement. (#13) Increased 
use of auditory and visual instructional materials, and less upon 
the printed and spoken word. (#15) Increased opportunity for 
pupil to do independent thinking and to criticise the content and 
point of view of the study materials and less dependence upon 
textbook authority.” 


Is this inferred exclusiveness justified? Does the acquisition 
of information and skills interfere, necessarily, with the develop- 
ment of a wholesome personality (45)? 

In (#7), we may ask, Does increased group activity and study 
result in less emphasis on individual work? Might they not 
enhance it? 

In (#12) we have a rather than between worth-while goals and 
a standard of subject-matter achievement. ‘This seems to infer 
that subject matter achievement is not a worth-while goal. One 
can scarcely admit, this. 

In (#13) it appears that auditory and visual instruction is tO 
replace, or at least de-emphasize, reading from the printed pas? 
and from listening to the spoken word. Research shows that 
auditory and visual instruction increase the interest in reading 
as well as the ability to read. 

(#15) Discounts the use of the textbook as a means of encour” 
aging the pupil to do independent thinking. Need this be so? 
Is not the textbook one valuable source of selected and evaluate? 
materials? 

Benjamin Fine in his column “Education in Review,” New 
York Times of November 18, 1951, in describing William 1. 
Kilpatrick’s criticism of methods of teaching of college instructo" 
quotes him as saying: “The great majority resort to the lecture 
method. They do not understand that mere lecturing cann? 


1 William T. Gruhn and Hall H. Douglass. The Modern Junior High 
School, pp. 192-193. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1947. 
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eon As has been said, ‘lecturing is talking in someone else’s 
Now those of us who are experienced in our craft, and who 
have been privileged to study under Dr. Kilpatrick, understand 
the proper significance of his evaluation of the lecture in the 
educative process. One needs to know only Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
excellent analysis of what it means to educate in order to properly 
evaluate the use of the lecture. However, as this statement 
Stands here, does it not completely ban or condemn the lecture 
as a method of educating, especially in the minds of beginning 
teachers and the laymen? In the interest of maintaining proper 
balance concerning methods of teaching, should it not be 
explained that the lecture does have its place, or one might say, 
its inevitable place in the educative process? Learning is a 
complex process, and there are so many Ways by which people 
learn, it seems rather doubtful that any widely used method 
should be completely abandoned or excluded. 
To mention two more evident and often-used exclusives, we 
call attention to these, “Morals are caught, not taught” and 
You practice democracy, not teach it.” i 
These statements seem to be based on two assumptions, 
(1) that there is no content in the fields of morals and democracy, 
and (2) that conscious teaching in these fields is futile. These 
assumptions, are difficult to sustain, for much material is availa- 
ble in both fields and surely instruction does make some con- 
tribution. The exclusions seem harmful to the writer and he 
would suggest that they be changed, in the interest of balance, 
to read “Morals are taught as well as caught” and “ Democracy 


should be taught as well as racticed.” 

In the light of cng hae it seems that imbalance 1n 
educational procedure comes from the following sources: (1) 
Beneral philosophy where it was shown that human thought, 
oo naturally, passed through three phases, V14., monism, 
dualism, and plicalans The third phase offered freedom and 

Wverse possibilities when it abandoned the effort exerted in 
monism and dualism and held that reality or all ‘things con- 


Sisted of m incipl (2) Social changes 
nar q principles. 
ny substances and P and these were reflected 


broy 
z ght about by changing human needs, 
in the phil y changing human "?® ed py the six stages of the 
osopł ation as indicate ý 
phy of education "i tenlu: (3) Exclu- 


evelopment of the elementary sch 
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sive philosophies and consequent exclusive statements on the 
part of educators. 

The stability of progress in education depends upon the ability 
and willingness of educators to seek new points of emphasis as 
indicated by social change, and by a like ability and willingness 
to abandon some past emphases which no longer serve a social 
need. Progressive education is dynamic and cannot depend on 
a static philosophy for its stability, but it must accept and allow 
for change and in so doing balance must be maintained. It is 
here that exclusive philosophies expressed in exclusive state- 
ments are likely to create imbalance on the part of a number of 
teachers and some patrons of our schools. It is well to repeat 
Dr. Withers’ statement: “In further progress of education, the 


problem is, therefore, not so much one of exclusion as it is of 
relative values.” 


HOW CAN COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS ASSIST 
IN THE COLLEGE GUIDANCE PROGRAM? 


LOUIS W. REDEMSKY 
Department of Effective Living 
Michigan State College 

Recently, an editorial in a college newspaper reported that an 
administrative official was concerned about the growing imper- 
sonal atmosphere relative to students’ needs. He was specifically 
concerned about the students who needed advice, personal and 
academic. The rapid growth in college enrollments, and, in 
many instances, the increase in class size may be factors which 
have contributed to the condition. Many institutions, no 
doubt, even though they are large do attempt to provide academic 
guidance for students. However, because of the large enroll- 
ments and large classes, it is difficult to establish a close relation- 
ship between instructors and students—relationships which 
could bear upon the more personal needs of the students. A 
guidance program which utilizes more of the college staff in the 
guidance function could do much in modifying the situation. 

A discussion involving the over-all college guidance pro- 
gram would require considerable space to elaborate upon the 
functions of the total program. The aim of the writer is not 
to designate all the procedures employed in administering a 
workable, worth-while college guidance program, but to discuss 
vities and procedures of the program as they 
apply to the college teacher. No doubt, additional functions 
other than those set forth in this discussion could be performed by 
the college instructor. But the functions mentioned here could 
be included in the colleges’ activities without seriously dis- 
rupting the present instructional stafis. 

Tt is not unusual for one to discover that some college instruc- 
tors are totally lacking in their understanding of the college guid- 
ance program. It appears as though these instructors are con- 
cerned primarily with the task of presenting a specific number of 
pages of subject matter in a scheduled period of time. They seem 
to ignore activities and procedures which essentially seem to be 
necessary in meeting other needs of students—needs which, at 
times, are not necessarily associated with academic problems. 
In other words, scholasticism is conspicuous 1m the instructional 
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process, and other factors which could contribute to the develop- 
ment of the student as a social being seem to be omitted. 

Perhaps criticism leveled at instructors who have accepted such 
a rôle should be somewhat modified, because they often have been 
accepted and appointed to their teaching positions on the basis of 
proficiency they displayed in mastering specific subject matter 
while holding positions as graduate assistants. In the past, 
subject matter pertaining to the techniques of teaching and 
pertinent to formulating a philosophy of education which con- 
siders guidance as a requisite in the educational process usually 
was not included in the prospective college instructor’s educa- 
tional background. Consequently, it should not be surprising 
that so little interest in guidance is evident. If greater profi- 
ciency is desired in future college guidance programs and if 
the college instructor is expected to assist in the guidance 
function, curricula relative to the guidance function should 
be included in his course of study. Significantly, not a great 
deal of information pertinent to the instructor’s part in the 
college personnel program has appeared in the literature con- 
cerning the guidance of college students. Inasmuch as this 
literature is meager, specific information is necessary to com- 
prehend more fully the rôle of the college instructor in the 
college guidance program. Hence, a definition of guidance as 
it relates to college teaching, a brief discussion of the college 
personnel program and the college instructor's part in the 
program, and general conclusions are presented here, 


THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION 


When one considers the numerous statements which have been 
used in defining guidance, it is difficult to choose a statement 
which most adequately describes the guidance function. lt 
is the writer’s opinion that guidance is a procedure whereby 
an individual is aided to know his potentialities, to know his 
problems, to face his problems, and to solve his problems. 
Therefore, to aid the individual in achieving insight in problem- 
solving and self-reliance in making decisions are salient steps in 
the guidance function. Traxler defined guidance and its relation 
to the school as follows: 

“Tdeally conceived guidance enables each individual to under- 
stand his abilities and interests, to develop them as well as 
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possible, to relate them to life goals and finally to reach a state of 
complete and mature self-guidance as a desirable citizen of a 
democratie order. Guidance is thus vitally related to every 
aspect of the school—the curriculum, the methods of instruction, 
the supervision of instruction, disciplinary procedure, attend- 
ance, problems of scheduling, the extra-curriculum, the health 
and physical fitness program and home and community 
relationships.” (1) 

The partiality for this definition was determined mainly 
by the reference Traxler made to the relativeness of the guid- 
ance program to every aspect of the school. From the college 
standpoint, the curriculum, the method of instruction, and 
supervision of instruction should concern the instructor, because, 
basically, what is being taught, how it is taught, and how it may 
be improved should concern the conscientious instructor. 
Therefore, if a functioning guidance program is desired it would 
be a folly not to include curriculum planning, better methods of 
instruction and supervision of instruction in the over-all college 
personnel program. These functions seem to be fairly well 
carried out because they involve the very existence of an educa- 
tional institution; namely, presentation of subject matter. 
Inclusion of disciplinary procedure, attendance, problems of 
scheduling, the extra-curriculum, the health and physical 
fitness program as part of the guidance function are also necessary 
if students are to be aided in understanding themselves and 


solving their problems. These activities are usually the ones not 


. 2 á ir *, "i Y 
recognized by instructors as being within their province. T hey 
consider them the problems for the administrator or specialist. 
ate that the above are only minimum 


Iti b pr s to st aie 
"Snok presumptuou All of these seem to be within 


essentials in a guidance program. + afore i wodid 
the province of any teaching situation, and, therefore, it wou 


seem that the conscientious teacher could and should do some- 
thing about them. 
ASPECT OF THE COLLEGE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The aspect of the college guidance program should be broad 
and, in order to function properly, should begin with the pro- 
spective college student before he is accepted as a student 
and should continue as a follow-up program of the college grad- 
uate after he has accepted employment which the placement 
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bureau helped him secure. It is unlikely that student problems 
will remain static. Hence, the functions of the college stu- 
dent personnel program should change as new problems arise. 
Directly after the last war and now, married students created 
a new problem for school officials. The needs of these students 
required attention. No provisions had been made to counsel 
married students because college marriages in the past had been 
rare and were frowned upon. Apparently, the problem of coun- 
seling the married students has not been adequately handled 
because Kamm and Wrenn (2) indicated that only 11.0 per cent of 
the colleges and universities they surveyed had made any 
attempt to include a marriage counselor on their staff. Marital 
problems and others which confront the student may be recog- 
nized by the college instructor and referred to personnel capable 
of coping with the problems. 

The attitude that all situations requiring guidance should be 
shifted to the specialist should not prevail. In some situations 
the instructor may be the one who may aid the student in finding 
a solution to his problem. There are numerous incidents which 
come to the attention of the instructor and which should be his 
concern. For example, an instructor’s attitude toward a student 
who has not been making satisfactory grades but is capable of 
doing so may change considerably when he discovers that 


unusual physical and emotional factors h 


l andicap the student. 
Certainly, 


Í the discovery that the student has been sent to college 
against his will should indicate that something should be done to 
inspire the student to successful academic achievement. OF 
recognition of the fact that the student may not consider & 
specific course of study because of financial difficulties should 
necessitate directing the student to those who may be in & 
position to aid him in finding employment or helping him secure & 
scholarship. With these problems in mind and many others, if 
the instructor is interested in doing the best possible job, be 
should not be satisfied merely to do research, make assignments, 
lecture in the classroom, conduct discussions or laboratory 
exercises, give examinations, and grade papers. 

Lloyd-Jones and Smith point out tha: 
program should include as its functions: 


“ (1) Selecting and admitting students; (2) Helping students tO 
belong to college; (3) Helping students to learn social wisdom and 


t the college personnel 
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skills; (4) Giving students individualized help; (5) Helping 
students to make and to realize educational and vocational plans; 
(6) Helping students financially and helping them to help them- 
selves; (7) Facilitating and directing the organized extra-class 
life of students through housing environment; (8) Educating 
students to live healthfully; (9) Helping students to discover 
values; (10) Helping alumni to get jobs; (11) Keeping accounts of 
educational assets and liabilities, efforts and results.” (8) 

Although some of the functions mentioned by the authors may 
require the services of specifically trained personnel in order to 
be fruitious, it is obvious that many of these functions may come 
within the province of the classroom instructor. 


INSTRUCTOR’S RÔLE IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

In order to eliminate the possibility of over-lapping or dupli- 
cation of staff effort in the guidance function, considerable 
administrative structuring is necessary. Some instructors may 
be better qualified to handle specific assignments more efficiently 
than others. Certainly, the staff of a large institution includes 
individuals with a variety of talents which would be helpful in a 
college guidance program. To be more specific, it seems that the 
instructional staff could assume some responsibility for the 
following functions: g 

1) They may visit high schools to give the future college 
students a perspective on the type of educational institution they 
represent. š x 

2) They may assist the student with his college enrollment 
forms, f 

3) They may prepare, administer, and grade placement tests 
in academic subjects. 

4) The instructor may acquaint the student with the college 
extra-curricular activities, and take an active part in or sponsor 
those activities. 

5) Some instructors may administer and analyze tests for the 
hearing, reading, speech, etc., clinics. ; 

6) They may perform an important service for the student by 
group method and individual counseling in reference to the 
improvement of study habits. > F 

7) They may discuss the use of the college library and its 
facilities, 
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8) They may give instructions in taking notes in the classroom 
and making notes about what the student has read. 

9) They may report to the student counseling center any 
student who may need special counseling. 

10) Instructors may administer check lists, e.g., Mooney 
Problem Check List; they may also administer interest inven- 
tories, such as Kuder Personal Preference and Kuder Vocational 
Preference Records. 

11) Some instructors could assist in group and individual 
vocational counseling in their field of specialization. 

12) In many instances, they need to be only good listeners. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, if the above-mentioned functions are to have 
a place in the instructional process, it is imperative that college 
administrators recognize the importance of the college instructor's 
relationship to the student personnel program and relieve the 
instructor of a portion of his teaching load in order that he may 
devote more time to student guidance. In addition, those 
charged with the promotion of instructional personnel should be 
cognizant of the functions the instructor can perform and reward 
him for such performance. It is also important that future 
members of a college teaching staff be selected not only on the 
basis of their knowledge of subject matter, but also whether they 
are interested in aiding students in the solution of their problems. 
Moreover, if a workable program of student guidance is desired, 
it will be necessary that the college instructor should have in his 
training Some courses that will contribute to his success in the 
guidance function. As stated here, the specific activities which 
college instructors could perform are not superlative, but are 
commonplace activities which could easily be incorporated in the 
general college program. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHING 
EDWARD M. RODEN 
New York State Education Department 


How can we improve the pre-service and in-service preparation 
of vocational industrial teachers? Obviously we cannot expect 
to find a simple, all-inclusive answer. The problem must be 
approached from as many different directions as possible for the 
purpose of providing many different kinds of data. These data 
and resulting conclusions may then be used in an evaluation of the 
teacher preparation program. 

Vocational industrial education has been steadily expanding. 
Well-organized programs have been in existence throughout the 
country long enough to provide a core of tested principles. 
Appraisals of other aspects of teaching have revealed techniques 
and clues which can give direction to evaluative activities. 
Most states now have teacher trainers who have specialized in 
vocational industrial education. For these reasons, widespread 
evaluation in this area of education would be feasible and timely. 

The particular approach used in this study was to survey the 
professional strengths and weaknesses of vocational industrial 
teachers with the assistance of their supervisors and principals. 
A closely related activity was concerned with determining the 
relative importance of items of professional behavior so the 
strengths and weaknesses in teaching could be seen in their 
proper perspective. 

The study was limited to communities in New York State 
which employed fewer than fifty such teachers. Each of the 
communities employed at least one person professionally qualified 
to serve in a supervisory capacity in industrial education. Only 
full-time day teachers of strictly vocational industrial (trade) 
education were included. 

The approach was made by the development of a list of 
desirable professional characteristics and activities of vocational 
industrial teachers, This list was validated by a jury of twenty 
experienced teacher trainers and supervisors in this field. It 
was then incorporated in a survey instrument to be used by 
supervisors to provide the necessary data. 

This survey instrument provided a means by which a super- 
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visor could indicate the extent of competence of each of his 
teachers in each of the fifty-five characteristics. This indicated 
competence can show relative strengths and weaknesses which 
influence the effectiveness of vocational industrial teachers. In 
turn, this procedure provides evidence of needed emphases in the 
pre-service and in-service preparation of these teachers. 

To secure an indirect check on reliability, each supervisor was 
asked to indicate whether or not he was confident of his appraisal 
of each characteristic for each teacher. 

The survey instrument also provided a means by which a 
supervisor could indicate the degree of importance he attached to 
each characteristic for each teacher. Such knowledge can give 
clues to the beliefs and practices which tend to control vocational 
industrial teaching. It can indicate supervisors’ sensitivity to 
teachers’ needs and to what extent the teachers are encouraged to 
function in the directions supervisors consider to be important. 

Data were secured from twenty-one supervisors from fifteen 
communities for one hundred eighteen teachers. 

In order to provide reference points against which the data on 

importance of each characteristic and the competence of teachers 
in each characteristic could be compared, values and conditions 
applying particularly to vocational industrial teaching were sct 
forth. These apply essentially to the characteristics which 
appeared in the survey instrument. 
_ After the data were summarized, the resulting appraisals of 
importance and competence for each characteristic were then 
considered in relation to each other, to the total list of character- 
istics, and to the values which were set forth. 

As a result of the foregoing procedures, particular strengths in 


the teaching of vocational industrial shop subjects were indicated 
in the following areas: 


Organization and management of the shop 

Teacher knowledge and skill in the subject taught 

Providing suitable manipulative activities for students iD 
general 

Providing safety instruction as an integral part of student 
manipulative activity 


Certain relative weaknesses were revealed in the following 
areas: 
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Development of student self-direction through student 
planning and self-appraisal. 

Teacher appraisal of student accomplishment. 

Use of prepared instructional material and the development 
of new instructional material. 

Planning and scheduling student and teacher time and 
activities. 

Using effective techniques in giving group instruction. 

Knowing individual students, recognizing their differences 
and adapting instruction to these differences. 

Knowing and interpreting educational objectives. 

Making and using a course outline. 

Possession of basic knowledge of science, mathematics and 
technical information. 


The following professional needs of vocational industrial 
teachers as related to the findings of this study could be more 
fully met by improvement in their pre-service education, in 
accordance with the following proposals: 

1) The prospective teacher should develop a comprehensive 
viewpoint in regard to what teaching is and in particular what 
vocational industrial teaching encompasses. 

2) He should acquire an understanding of the broad purposes 
and program of secondary education in order to see his own 
responsibilities in relation to the whole school. 

3) He should become well acquainted with the objectives 
of vocational industrial education and particularly with those of 
his own subject field. 

4) He should become sensitive to the purposes and general 
procedures in appraisal of student progress and should have 
experience in developing simple written and performance tests. 

5) He should understand the need for student planning and 
problem-solving, both individual and group, and should 
acquire some techniques for helping students to acquire such 
abilities. 

6) He should understand the nature of individual differences, 
practical methods of acquiring & knowledge of students, and 
methods of adapting instruction to individual students. 

7) He should become familiar with available instructional 
material in his field and methods of using it. 
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8) He should develop a tentative plan for student and teacher 
activities together with appropriate time distributions. 

9) He should acquire skill and experience in planning and 
giving group instruction. 

Improvement in aspects of vocational teaching which are 
related to the findings of this study can be approached through 
in-service education which considers the following proposals: 

1) The teacher should be helped to develop an understanding 
of the broad field of appraisal of student progress, methods of 
developing good appraisal instruments and methods of using 
them. Much attention should be given to appraisal as applied 
to his individual teaching situation, 

2) He should learn to analyze needs for written instructional 
material and should acquire techniques for producing such 
material. Furthermore, he should be helped to prepare a 
flexible plan for combining and using published instructional 
material and material which he prepared himself, 

3) He should be helped to develop a comprehensive schedule 
of instruction for his particular teaching situation. This should 
include both long-range and short-range scheduling of manip- 
ulative activities, group and class instruction, the cobrdination 
of group and individual instruction, and the development of tech- 
niques to insure adequate time for all necessary individual 
instruction. 

4) He should be helped to secure a good working knowledge of 
methods of acquiring information about his own students, how 
they are alike and how they are different from students in general, 
and how to interpret such information. He should also learn to 
apply such knowledge to the end that he can adapt his instruction 
to the common capacities and interests of the group and the 
differential capacities and interests of individuals. 

5) He should be given guidance in developing a comprehensive 
functional course of study which will fit the particular teaching 
situation in which he finds himself. 

6) He should be provided with organized opportunities to 
continue to acquire a fuller understanding of secondary education, 
particularly as applied to the school in which he is teaching, and 
also of desirable objectives of his own subject. 

7) He should be helped to determine his deficiencies in his 
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knowledge of science, mathematics and technical information 
and to take steps to correct such deficiencies. 

The continuous evaluation of vocational industrial teaching 
is an ever-present necessity. Such evaluation, carried on jointly 
by the local supervisor and teacher, can provide a basis for 
courses, workshops, curriculum development, and other activities 
which can improve the teaching-learning situation. These types 
of in-service education will, in turn, point up needs for pre- 
service education, particularly if teacher education institutions 
are an integral part of in-service education. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Paut R. Morr and Witutam S. Vincent. Modern Educational 
Practice, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950, pp. 437. $4.50. 


This volume by Mort and Vincent has the subtitle, “A Hand- 
book for Teachers.” Its claim to inclusion on a five-foot book- 
shelf of modern education lies in the area of practicality or 
function rather than in the realm of theory or philosophy. The 
authors state: “It is the purpose of this book to present a large 
sampling of the body of educational know-how.” In this huge 
handbook of practices, the authors themselves advocate no 
particular philosophy or basic point of view. Rather, they 
maintain that the good teacher is eclectic “who uses the most 
effective tools for teaching that he can find, regardless of what 
particular point of view or persuasion they represent.” In an 
article in the Teachers College Record entitled, “Our Schools Are 
Better Than We Think,” Mort originally developed the thesis 
that good teaching, like gold, is where we find it. Good teaching 
procedures may be found frequently in the most obscure schools 
or in the classrooms of the most unheralded teachers. When 
gold is found, it should be shared, passed around. An attempt 
should be made to have good educational practices prevail more 
generally. This is the purpose and the contribution of the pres- 
ent volume. 

The practices in this handbook for teachers have been selected 
from studies in which the authors have participated in the last 51x 
years: (1) New York State Cost Study. (2) Metropolitan 
School Council Study. (3) Study of Elementary Schools bY 
the Educational Policies Committee. (4) Pennsylvania Schoo 
Council Study. (5) The Exchange Study of the Metropolitan 
School Council. 

The examples of good practice or procedure are classified in the 
volume under twenty-one categories. Illustrative categories 
are: laboratory methods, productive experience, individual 
diagnosis, creative expression. The authors do not presume 
that the practices will be used merely as tricks and device’ 
symbols to substitute in educational formulae. The purpos® 
of the book is to give teachers practical leads to moder? 
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educational methods which they may adapt for their own class- 
room use. 

As indicated above, the authors proclaim no basic philosophy 
or fundamental point of view or system of integration. They 
do provide, however, a set of thirty simply-stated principles 
on the psychology of learning; also, a set of twenty simply-stated 
principles of trends in modern society. The authors state: “Any 
teacher who is not hitting on all thirty is not doing as thoroughly 
efficient a job of teaching as he might do.” The preceding state- 
ment reflects what the authors consider the changing teacher 
tempo of the Twentieth Century. At the turn of the century, it 
was four cylinders; later, it was six, eight, and finally twelve. 
But now it is thirty cylinders that our real teachers must be 
hitting on. 

This volume is designed to aid the present-day teacher to 
implement the findings of educational psychology and sociology 
into actual classroom situations. It is in the statement of these 
principles that the authors reflect, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
their most difficult problem. They have disclaimed any com- 
prehensive, consistent, integrated philosophy. These fifty 
statements consequently reflect an ingenious amalgam of eclecti- 
cism, a mixture of organismic and mechanistic psychology, of 
essentialism and Progressivism, of immediate pupil needs and 
adult social needs. One wonders how such diverse and irrecon- 
cilable conflicts can exist amicably side by side on the same list. 
Also, the reviewer suspects that several statements are listed as 
‘accepted’ principles which are not accepted, e.g., “No one learns 
without fecling some urge to learn.” KA 

The reviewer’s ominous questionings of the guiding statements 
do not minimize the usefulness of the volume. : It should prove 
to be a rich pool of practices for making teaching more zestful. 
The authors are right when they say: SA ‘back’ number will be 
the teacher who does not take advantage of the inventive genius 
of his million colleagues.” For the practitioner, this volume 
opens the files of his colleagues and permits him to peer within, 
to examine their finest achievements in their Dionysian moments. 
The good teacher will adapt rather than adopt promising prac- 
tices and from clues presented create other practices even more 
promising. Orup M. CLEM 


University of Miami 
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CHARLES AUBERT BERTHOLD. Administrative Concern for Indi- 
vidual Differences. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951, pp. 225. $3.50. 


Dr. Berthold reports his study of the relationships between 
attitudes and policies professed by representative secondary 
school principals in Northeastern New Jersey and the practices 
they report in their schools. His study is concerned with 
differentiation of more or less concern for individual differences 
and its relationship to the kinds of practices in serving individual 
differences. He concerns himself with the specifie areas of 
instruction, guidance, health, recreation, socio-economic back- 
ground, and personality, as well as with the relationship of gen- 
eral attitude to practice. In his conclusions he states: 

“Hypotheses were found to be valid that held that the atti- 
tudes expressed by a representative group of secondary school 
administrators would contain some elements of opposition, some 
of enthusiastic support, but most in favor of an intermediate 
position; that differentiated variants of attitude could be scaled; 
that individual respondents to a seale could be given an attitude 
score; and that the scores of such a group would form a normal 
distribution. It was supposed that policy would approximate 
attitude, and close agreement was found between attitude 
expressions and policy formulations. . . . 

“In the over-all picture more concern was expressed than 
practice substantiated, although in certain arcas, such as health, 
personality, and home background, conformity of attitude with 
practice Was quite pronounced. . . . Differences in practice 
significantly associated with general attitude justified the hy- 
pothesis that a general disposition of favor was reflected i? 
unequivocal provisions.” (p. 177.) 

The report is one of the cluster of studies of adaptability of 
public schools growing out of the initial work of Mort and Cornett 
The publication is the seventh in a series of studies of the Institut? 
of Administrative Research. As such, it is of interest to thos? 
who are concerned with the adaptability of public schools 2° 
familiar with the related studies. This particular study brings 
new attention to a basic viewpoint expressed by Mort in 1928 m 
The Individual Pupil, although there is no reference to that pa 
ticular book. 
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The general reader will likely find himself satisfied with the 
first, second, and eighth chapters. The first chapter is stimulat- 
ing in its presentation of the development and importance of 
attention to individual differences. The eighth chapter repre- 
sents an adequate summary of the study. The entire volume 
will be of interest to educational sociologists, to those interested 
in research design for consideration of school change, to those 
interested in the measurement of attitude, and to those interested 
in the statistical procedures involved. 

Both in Mort’s introduction (pp. v-vi) and in the body of the 
book (p. 30) it is implied that this study helps substantiate the 
notion that changing the attitude of the administrator is an 
important part of changing the practice. To satisfy this writer 
on that point it would be necessary for Berthold to go beyond a 
study of existing attitudes and viewpoints and their relationship 
to reported practice. It would be necessary to conduct a 
longitudinal study in which the relationship of attitude and 
practice were compared with the relationship of changes in prac- 
tice corresponding to changes in attitude on the part of the same 
population of administrators. Berthold has not indicated con- 
sideration of the degree to which the principal obtains and holds 
his job because he represents the viewpoints acceptable to the 


community and the professional staff with which he works. 
eral other questions about the study 


To the average reader sev 
ay are the one hundred five cases 


will also occur: In what w £ 
(p. 67) actually used as a control group? Since percentage totals 
of less concerned, intermediate, and more concerned for either 
policy or practice in Tables 16-22 inclusive frequently total more 
than one hundred per cent the reader wonders how much overlap 
is represented in these classifications. The same respondents 
replying on attitude and on policy indicate their perception of 
practice in their own schools. There is no other check on 
practice. Thus the reader wonders to what extent the ‘practices 
reported’ are actually the practices of the schools. Or to what 
extent is the relationship between viewpoint held and practice 
reported really a relationship to practice perceived by the holder 
of the viewpoint? Where the relationship did not match expla- 
nations it was explained by suggesting that ‘apparent incongrui- 
ties’ might be regarded “‘as rooted and persistent earlier introduc- 
tions, or even as newer ones projected upon the scene by popular 
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trends.” (p. 148.) If this explanation can be made when the 

relationship seems incongruous, the reader wonders how many of 

the acceptable relationships should also be charged off through 

such an explanation. Van MILLER 
University of Illinois 


E. Epmunp REUTTER. The School Administrator and Subversive 
Activities. New York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951, pp. 136. $2.85. 


American education has long enjoyed a tradition of academic 
freedom and has zealously defended its values, But the very 
nature of the tradition makes possible its prostitution by special 
interest groups. Political forces of both right and left have not 
hesitated to attack or invoke the tradition when it served thei! 
purpose. As the official contact between the educational sta 
and the public, the administrator has an important part to play? 
conserving these traditional values. In this monograph Reutter 
reviews these problems especially as they are related to legisla- 
tive action designed to restrain or combat alleged subversive 
activities. 

Teachers in the public schools have long been singled out— 
probably because of the evident influence they may have on 
children and youth—as a group whose loyalty to the nation mus 
be beyond question. Loyalty oaths were required in some states 
during Civil War days, and Nevada and West Virginia have pi 
such a requirement since that time. Since World War II legis 
lative and administrative loyalty oath requirements ha 
increased. The author reviews actions of this sort at st® 
and local levels, judicial decisions resulting therefrom, and the 
policy statements of national professional educational bodies. 


chapter is devoted to loyal : fa ae ion an 
yalty questions in higher educatio: 
the Federal Civil Servic r f the 


public schools. 


he opinions of six groups of educational leaders, secured by 
a questionnaire, are analyzed for each of twenty-one policies be 
practices concerned with dealing with alleged subversive activit! 
among public school teachers, Questionnaires were submitte 3 
chief state school officers, large city superintendents of sch0° i 
přofessors of educational administration and of educatio” 


e as being significant to the problem © 
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philosophy, and presidents of state education associations and 
state school board associations. While the number of responses 
varied among the groups, there was an over-all seventy-three 
per cent return from the three hundred twenty-three persons to 
whom questionnaires were addressed. The patterns of opinions, 
with very few exceptions, were essentially the same for all groups. 
In a final chapter the author concludes that administrators 
cannot avoid the problem of teacher loyalty but that it must be 
dealt with as a professional problem in which the rights of both 
teacher and public must be protected. As a help to administra- 
tors the author formulates a series of ten specific recommendations 
concerning administrative procedures designed to facilitate deal- 
ing with loyalty problems. C. M. Lourrrr 
University of Illinois 


Gerarp S. Suoran. Christian Concepts in Social Studies in 
Catholic Education. Washington: The Catholic University 


of America Press, 1950, pp. 204. 


This paper covered volume is divided essentially into four 
chapters dealing with the following subjects: The Catholic 
Elementary School and Social Education; Some Basic Principles 
of Christian Social Education in the Elementary School; Courses 
of Study in Geography in the Catholic School; and Courses of 
Study in History and Citizenship in the Catholic School. An 
appendix reports an experimental course In the social studies, 
the work of a special committee. There is a detailed bibliog- 
raphy, (pp. 189-199), and an index, (pp. 200-204). 

The point of view and the philosophy of the book are wholly 
Catholic. The key to these are at least suggested in the Intro- 
duction and fuller understanding of this Catholic view 1s given 
in detail in the pages that follow. “Catholic education may be 
defined as ‘growing up in Christ.’” - - - Before all else, there 
is a living God, and the preparation for and transmission of 
His divine life to us is known as education.” . . . “Catholic 
education at every level presumes to educate for ina super 
naturally good life, to form in men Christ who is our life.” (p. vii). 

“This study has attempted to show at the outset that there 
is no Catholic education that is not a supernatural, social proc- 
ess.” (p. 176.) Certain school subjects are considered as best 
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calculated to “serve as vchicles for a Christian reconstruction 
of the social order.” These include “such courses as community 
living in the primary grades, courses in civics or citizenship, 
history, geography, and surveys of modern American life.” 
(p. 176.) 

Historical and critical discussions are given throughout the 
book with many footnotes. 

Whether or not one accepts the Catholic point of view and 
philosophy, the volume presents one of the many publications 
appearing at this time on the subject of integration in education. 
It is in line with the prediction that religion will have an increas- 
ingly greater influence in American education. A. S5. EDWARDS 

The University of Georgia 


Cristian O. ARNDT AND SAMUEL EvERETT. Education for a 
World Society. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951, 
pp. 273. $3.50. 


The reading public is becoming increasingly keen for literature 
offering both solace and constructive programs of action for these 
turbulent and uncertain times. Americans covet the privilege 
of familiarity with plans and proposals for rebuilding the world 
along more peaceful lines. Students of high school and college 
age are particularly concerned for the future. It is fitting that 
the Eleventh Yearbook of the John Dewey Society should be 
devoted to the problems of cultural and moral statesmanship. 
Editors Arndt and Everett have succeeded in assembling & 
panel of collaborators competent to carry out the high ethical 
purpose of this volume. Counts, Quillen, Klineberg, Condliffe, 
Watson, Dale and Kenworthy are a few of the n 
in the production of this very useful Yearbook, 

We have just returned from the Hunter College meetings of the 
Third Conference of the National Commission for UNESCO, for 
which reason we rejoice to see in these policy-glittering pages 
literally dozens of references to the mission and responsibility of 
this big little-brother of the United Nations. In this latter 
organization are now sixty member-states, with sixty-four 
representing the fast-moving program of UNESCO. Other 
topics with great potential for intriguing the alert minds of 
reconstruction pioneers—Cultural Pluralism, Creating Attitudes, 


ames prominent 
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World Religions, International Camps, Study Tours, Mass Com- 
munication Media and the Exchanging of Students and Teachers. 

This volume takes its name from the initial unit, with George 
Counts as the author of a very superior bit of writing. A ques- 
tion is raised concerning the existence of evidence involving any 
tendency toward unity among the nations. Counts insists that 
we need to foster a sustained sense of obligation for the solidifica- 
tion of the many countries that suffer from isolation, neglect and 
cultural impoverishment. Our educational provisions must 
generate a clearer view of the monumental task that confronts 
us. Our youth must have forcibly presented to them the hazards 
and complexities to be encountered and overcome—if there is to 
be a tolerable and continuing world order competent to save us 
from large-scale war. 

War is here introduced as a phenomenon resulting from the 
intricate interaction of the following factors—distribution of 
population and resources, instability of economic systems, various 
types of exploitation, acute cleavages and social struggle for 
supremacy, ruthless thirst for industrial and political power, the 
collision of conflicting philosophies, tensions, injustice in diversi- 
fied forms, rivalries, envy, fear and hatred sufficient to precipitate 
destructive forms of persecution and combat. 

Throughout this disturbing book is a plea for a more global- 
minded citizenship and for a clearer blueprint of a brand of 
statesmanship that will eventually rebuild the world along 
creative, humanitarian lines. Hope is expressed that a truly 
international community will gradually emerge to take care of the 
uncertainty, despair and intimidation that surround us today. 
The coverage of subjects is broad, and the treatment is generally 
objective and analytical in this tradition-shattering handling of 
critical world issues. Carrott D. CHAMPLIN 


The Pennsylvania State College 


Rura G. Srricxnanp. The Language Arts in the Elementary 
School. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. pp. 370. 


In this interestingly and clearly written book, the results of 
extensive study and rich experience in the learning and teaching of 
language appear. It is concerned with oral and written language 
from early childhood through the elementary school years. 
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In fifteen chapters, the author discusses language and learning; 
growth and development in relation to language; language devel- 
opment; listening and speaking; individual differences in con- 
nection with language; the oral and the written language; 
vocabulary; usage; stories, books and reading; dramatic inter- 
pretation ; individual development; the language arts program and 
its evaluation. 

The teacher should be interested in the book because of its 
summaries of many of the best studies in the field under con- 
sideration, and the excellent references at the ends of the chap- 
ters. The references are selected rather than exhaustive and 
will put the reader in touch with most of the best in the literature. 

Although the reader may not agree with the author on all con- 
troversial points, it may be said that in general the statements 
are sound and the advice good. The many suggestions for the 
teacher will be appreciated especially by those who are beginning 
their work of teaching. Not only are the many more or less 
technical problems of learning and teaching language discussed, 
but encouragement is given for one of the most difficult of arts. 
It was relevant to quote Carl Sandburg, who said that all his life 
he was “trying to learn to read, to see and hear, and to write.” 

The attractive and well-written book concludes with an excel- 
lent index, (pp. 359-370) which makes the contents easily 


available. A. S. EDWARDS 
The University of Georgia i 
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Anyone can teach secondary school English. To teach solid 
geometry, a superintendent hires a specialist in mathematics. 
To teach the physiology of common plants, he seeks a specialist 
at least in general science if not in botany. To teach the reading 
of French or Spanish, he insists on a person specially trained in 
foreign languages. But to develop an appreciation of the 
significance and beauty of American literature, anyone with a 
college degree will do. Any of the teachers mentioned above 
can be expected to fill out his class load with a class or two of 
English, freshman or senior, whichever lacks a teacher. If these 
are not available, the physical education instructor or coach 
usually has an hour free when he can be put in charge of a class 
in English. 

This, of course, is an extreme indictment. Most superintend- 
ents, especially in large school systems, probably attempt to 
obtain English specialists for their English classes. But as a 
Supervisor of language arts goes around visiting schools in the 
average community, too often he is forced to wonder, “ By just 
what criteria are teachers of English selected? How does the 
assignment of a teacher to an English class differ from the 
assignment to a study hall?” If a teacher of English leaves, too 
often the superintendent welcomes the opportunity to add a 
teacher in another field, mathematics, perhaps, or social studies, 
Planning to spread the English load among various teachers. 
And perhaps his reasoning has some justification. 

or cannot anyone teach English? It is our native tongue. 

We have all been listening to it since birth, speaking it almost as 

Ong, and reading and writing it nearly as long as we can remem- 

ber. In practical living we all use it with a high degree of 

adequacy. We have all studied it at greater length, so far as 
65 
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clock hours are concerned, than any other subject in the curricu- 
lum. We have all been exposed to the essential classies and to 
the various types of literature. Our college records indicate 
that it is a favorite minor, and that every student must fulfill an 
English requirement that, on paper, is unusually impressive. 

Yet, as anyone who has seen many teachers of English in 
action can verify, there is a world of difference between a good 
English teacher and a good mathematics teacher who is also 
teaching English. The good English teacher knows both what he 
is teaching and how to teach it. ‘Too frequently the teacher not 
specially trained in English knows neither. The very superin- 
tendent who is willing to hire anyone to teach that extra English 
class, knows from the application form before him that the 
candidate, though brilliant in his field, is amazingly inept in 
handling the written language. His application letter, even if it 
be free of mechanical errors, is a living witness of his lack of that 
power in written expression which he is expected to develop in 
his students. As for his competence in helping a junior class 
appreciate the significance and beauty of a poem by MacLeish or 
Browning or Wordsworth, the teacher himself would not venture 
a recommendation. 

This is, of course, no condemnation of the teacher who accepts 
an assignment for which he is inadequately prepared in both 


subject matter and technique. He does not plan to continue - 


teaching English. His interest lies in another field in which he 
no doubt excels and in which the English teacher would do an 
equally dull job. But the student has a right to as efficient 
teaching in English as in any other field, and the parents demand 
results in English even if they do not criticize the methods of 
teach'ng it. Whatever may be the reasons—and some undoubt- 
edly are specious—any opinionnaire on what the public expects 
of the school, be it life size or merely local, is sure to demand 
greater care in the teaching of reading and writing. 

What in general is the teacher of English supposed to do for bis 
students? Without attempting to elaborate on the variety ° 
related responsibilities that tend to devolve upon language arts 
teachers in current curriculums, the important functions of tbe 
teacher of English must include: 

1) Developing an ability to read English with speed and 
understanding. 
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2) Providing experiences to train students in speaking correctly 
and effectively. 

3) Developing skill in writing correctly and effectively. 

4) Developing habits of using the correct mechanical forms in 
speaking and writing. 

5) Training in the specialized uses of English for the business 
world. 

6) Developing an ability to understand, appreciate, and 
evaluate critically the chief types of literature. 

7) Providing reading experiences leading to a wide acquaint- 
anceship with good literature. 

8) Directing sundry related extra-class activities, such as the 
school newspaper, the year book, debating, dramaties, assembly 
programs, poetry readings, and parliamentary practice. 

To perform these functions, the teacher must perforce be a 
specialist in the field. According to college catalogues, the 
average minor in English has a year course at the freshman level 
(English 1, 2, or English 101, 102) which he takes with all but a 
The course usually is a thorough 


few of the entering students. t 
If the student achieves a C 


exposition of grammar and rhetoric. 
grade, which rarely indicates more than a very moderate mastery 


of the material, he goes on to advanced work. This advanced 
study includes courses in literature selected more or less at ran- 
dom. There may be surveys of English and American literature. 
A course in Shakespeare is sometimes chosen, and the novel 
courses are popular. Otherwise the required hours are filled in 
with what is conveniently available. Few English minors 
and, unfortunately, not enough English majors are guided 
into the college courses which will best prepare them for 
the rather comprehensive task before them. This neglect 
extends to the cultural fields outside the province of the Eng- 
lish department. er 

For : teacher to be adequately prepared to help his high school 
students achieve the goals of a satisfactory English program, 
what preparation is desirable? The problem is not “What 
makes a good teacher?” but “Granting that a person is otherwise 
potentially a good teacher with adequate general professional and 
academic training, what special preparation does he need to . 
develop into a good teacher of English?” The following sugges- 
tions contain the essentials of preparation that I wish the student 
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teachers who come under my supervision might have before they 
begin to teach. 

1) An English teacher should have an extensive cultural back- 
ground.—A year’s study at the junior or senior level of the 
history of civilization can do much to help a student acquire this. 
Such a course stresses the history of art and of music and of 
concepts of government with some attention to appreciation. 
The course provides the teacher of English with a stock of 
information which he must have when he begins to teach litera- 
ture. When a poet or an essayist mentions Phidias or Palestrina 
or a Doric column or the Magna Carta, the very name should stir 
up a host of associations in the trained reader’s mind. It should 
be the aim of one course in college to help the prospective teacher 
make an extensive beginning in acquiring this cultural 
background. 

The English teacher shares with the social studies teacher the 
responsibility of developing in the high school student an under- 
standing and a sense of historic time. It is not unusual to find 
students who think that Caesar, Shakespeare, and Napoleon 
were contemporaries or that all ideas of democracy originated in 
colonial America. The college course that provides an overview 
of the development of civilization throughout the world can equip 
the teacher with the knowledge needed to help the high school 
student develop a concept of the flow of time. 

The important thing about a course of this type is that it needs 
to be general and comprehensive. It must be so organized that 
the field is covered. If the professor spends so much time oD 
Roman civilization that he fails to reach the Renaissance, the 
course loses much of its value as a preparation for teaching. The 
student will, of course, need to go more deeply into specific fields; 
but he will have had a well-directed broad view and suggestions 
for further study. Courses in art or music appreciation are 
valuable, but they should be an adjunct to the course in which the 
acquisition of extensive information is a primary aim. 

2) An English teacher should have a thorough training in the 
history, the structure, and the modern use of the English language.— 
This means that he should know traditional English grammar, 
dictionary spellings, and standard punctuation, In actual 
teaching his knowledge of the development of the language and of 
modern American usage will qualify his choice of material to 
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present to his classes and will dictate his emphasis; but he must 
know the structure of the language and the traditional grammar. 
His better students will always be curious as to forms and rules. 
He himself will need the background to justify his own teaching. 
In his effort to help his pupils understand and interpret the 
literature of the past, he will find this knowledge of the language 
invaluable. 

Needless to say this training should give to the prospective 
teacher a mastery of the language. He should be able to speak 
and write English fluently without serious usage errors; and he 
should be able to recognize immediately errors made by his 
pupils. Not only should he be able to recognize them, but he 
should understand the errors and be able to correct them. His 
familiarity with the language should be such that he has a feeling 
for the form and the flow of English which will enable him to 
guide his pupils in developing their speech and writing. 

What college training is necessary to achieve such a command 
of language? Presumably it would vary with the individual. 
Certainly for prospective English teachers the basic freshman 
rhetoric course should be augmented by at least a semester of 
advanced and intensive language study. 

3) An English teacher should have surveyed the whole field of 
English and American literature. —As in the field of world civiliza- 
tion, courses designed as surveys should aim to give extensive 
coverage. The survey in English literature should begin with 
the Anglo-Saxons and come down to Eliot and Fry and Priestley, 
developing in the student a sense of the continuity of the litera- 
ture, a knowledge of the important periods of English writing, 
and a familiarity with the names and significance of the writers 
who have enriched the literature over the centuries. 

In American literature, too, the student needs a view of the 
whole field—Crane, Frost, and Hemingway as well as Sewall, 
Edwards, and Franklin, Too often the first half of the survey 
course is spent on an intense study of the Puritan writers, leaving 
an inadequate few weeks for reading and discussion of the many 
vital authors of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. After 
completing these courses, the young teacher should be able to 
recognize by name and to place by approximate date the more 
important writers of both countries. He should know what they 
wrote and have some, however little, first-hand information of 
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that in the music or art classes. When appreciation is involved, 
the student needs to hear music masterpieces played as well as 
possible and to see superior pain tings. The art and music teach- 
ers, of course, make use of museums and recordings, respectively ; 
but within the classroom they augment these aids with their own 
interpretations. The teacher of English is handicapped by the 
relative dearth of such aids and of public readings. Excellent 
recordings, especially in the field of modern poetry, are available; 
but the number at hand in any one school is usually slight. The 
teacher can and should make up for this lack by reading the best 
in literature to his classes. 

If this reading is to be effective, however, in providing exciting 
and stimulating experiences for the students, if it is to help them 
in understanding and appreciating the selection, the teacher must 
not only know and understand what he is reading but be able to 
read it skillfully. Many people have or develop the ability to 
read well without special training. But most of us need to 
study and practice oral interpretation of literature under the 
guidance of a specialist. A college course in oral interpretation 
is an essential part of the preparation of a teacher of English. 

7) An English teacher should know how to teach English at the 
secondary school level.—Teaching English is a specialized field and 
requires certain technical knowledge apart from subject matter. 
It is platitudinous to observe that a person well-informed in 
subject matter is not necessarily a good teacher, The good 
English teacher knows his field, but he also knows how to help 
children develop their potentialities to express themselves, to 
communicate, and to read appreciatively. Toachieve this knowl- 
edge of techniques the prospective teacher should study methods 
of teaching English. What knowledge and skills can he acquire 
in such a methods course—knowledge and skills which his high 
school students can rightly expect him to have before he begins to 
work with them? 

In a college course in methods of teaching English, the young 
teacher should learn first of all what English to teach. Curricu- 
lum content in English as in other fields is a matter of constant 
controversy; but there is always considerable agreement based 
on fact as to what in general should be included. The course in 
methods helps the student identify satisfactory goals in the 
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teaching of English; it provides him with a knowledge of what 
present-day teachers feel should be taught in the fields of usage, 
grammar, composition, and literature; and it gives him criteria 
whereby to evaluate possible language experiences proposed for 
future teaching. In other words it provides him with the 
knowledge of why, when, and if he is to teach such things as the 
conjugation of the verb ‘to be,’ the use of the dash, the writing 
of term papers, the use of the telephone, and the reading of 
Paradise Lost. 

Having discovered the general content of courses in secondary 
school English, the teacher needs to know how to go about 
directing the desired learning activities. Just how does one help 
adolescents develop a liking for good poetry? Specifically, how 
would one teach “Ulysses” or ‘Mending Wall” or Sonnet 
XXIX? How does one organize work for the study of verbals so 
that the students will actually write more interesting and varied 
sentences? What devices have proved successful in getting 
young people to want to write? How should the blackboard be 
used as a teaching aid? How much group work is possible in the 
twelfth-grade English class? How can spelling be taught? 
What use should be made of workbooks? What correlation is 
possible between the work in the English class and that in other 
fields? What provision should be made for supervised study? 
Should children be required to memorize poetry? How can 
children help plan their English work? There are dozens of such 
questions involving special technique which confront the teacher 
in the first year of teaching. He can probably find the answers 
to most of them by trial and error or by asking experienced 
teachers, Unfortunately, however, most new teachers do not 
know the questions until problems are immediate. f 

The college methods course can make the prospective teacher 
aware of the problems in advance and provide him with practical 
answers. He can learn specific modern techniques of teaching 
the various phases of the English program. And he can discover 
the ways in which instruction in English is made to fit into 
modern high school programs. 

Such a study of techniques Wi 
with a knowledge of materials 
Before he begins teaching, he s 


ll necessarily provide the teacher 
available for teaching English. 
hould know the textbooks in 
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common use and the values and weaknesses of each. He should 
know what recordings of literature have been made, what motion 
pictures and film strips are available, and what charts and pic- 
tures have proved useful to the profession. With such knowl- 
edge he should learn the sources of these and other materials and 
acceptable techniques for classroom use of them. 

An important phase of the methods course is the study of 
lesson-planning. Most new teachers have failed to learn the 
importance of detailed lesson plans. They master their subject 
matter and formulate in their minds vague plans of procedure 
believing that the class will take care of itself once it gets started. 
Any experienced teacher knows that any human activity involv- 
ing a number of people requires planning if the activity is to be 
profitable and economical as to time. The more careful the 
planning, the more productive the activity—other things being 
equal. 

A young teacher needs to think about his lesson or his unit of 
work before he begins to teach it. He must set up goals for 
himself and his students, goals which will condition both his 
choice of materials and his methods. He must plan some 
specific means of getting his class interested in the work to be 
done, and he must outline specifically what is to be done by 
himself and by the class as the work proceeds. No matter what 
general method he is to employ, he needs a plan. The greater 
the student participation in class work is to be, the more careful 
must be the planning. Too many new teachers are discouraged 
by the dullness of their classes, by the slowness with which 
activities seem to move, by the apparent lack of interest in their 
students. Too often the cause of such failure is the teacher's 
failure to plan his lessons carefully. He should have a realiza- 
tion of the importance of lesson-planning, as well as a knowledge 
of how to plan, before he begins to teach. 

A teacher of English also needs to know something of remedial 
teaching. He will be called upon to diagnose reading and writing 
difficulties among his pupils; and he will be expected to give 
special help to the retarded ones. His methods course in college 
should acquaint him with this phase of the work and equip him 
with basic techniques for performing it. Skill will naturally 
come only with practice, but the young teacher must know 
enough about remedial work to make a beginning. 


-i 
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Similarly all teachers of English in high school need to know 
how to go about directing extra-class activities related to the 
field. Every English teacher sooner or later serves as adviser to 
the staff of the school yearbook or schoo! paper. He finds him- 
self elected to direct the senior play or coach the debating team. 
Or he may have to supervise an assembly program, poetry 
readings, or practice sessions in parliamentary law. The task 
will be easier for him and more satisfying for the pupils if he comes 
to it with some knowledge of the nature and purposes of such 
activities and methods to conduct them. The methods course 
can provide such information and offer practical suggestions to 
help the new club sponsor begin his assignment with some 
confidence. 

If possible, of course, work in the methods course should be 
augmented by practical application. Even in the best situations, 
however, much of the method theory will remain theory until the 
young teacher begins to teach. Once he does begin, he will have 
a stock of references to draw upon; but he should be made aware 
of the sources of ideas, suggestions, and materials that exist 
within the profession. The methods course should make the 
prospective teacher aware of the local, state, and national 
organizations of teachers of English and of the functions of each. 
He should become familiar with the several professional text- 
books used by English teachers, and he should learn of and use the 
various professional periodicals valuable to the English teacher. 

The methods course, in short, should provide the teacher of 
English with the professional knowledge and information peculiar 


to his field. f 
8) Finally, a teacher of Engli 
hand and to type.—English is n 


use of the blackboard, and the e ‘ 
to write well on the board. Somewhere m the college program, 


in the freshman rhetoric course or in the methods course perhaps, 
the student should be required to develop proficiency in hand- 
writing. The ability to type is probably an occupational 
prerequisite of all teachers today. The training of teachers of 
English should certainly include the development of usable skill 
in typing. 

The preparation discussed unde 
essential if the new teacher of Eng 


sh should be able to write a good 
ot taught without considerable 
ffective teacher must be able 


r these eight headings seems 
lish is to find happiness and 
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success in training high school pupils in the language arts. 
Many majors in English have such or greater preparation. But 
if the English program is to be improved to the point of satisfying 
our children and their parents, administrators must insist that 
all teachers to whom they entrust language arts instruction have 
these basic elements of special training. 
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SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING INSTRUCTION 
DORIS P. MERRILL 


Russell Sage College 
Troy, New York 


The last procession of the class of 1952 is over; the students 
have left the campus. Some of us, their professors, linger awhile 
longer with our books and journals. We look back over the 
year so quickly gone and confess our faults; we look ahead and 
resolve to improve the quality of our instruction. 

In this self-examination, we ask ourselves: What are the valid 
reasons for courses 301, 2, 3, 4 or 423-4? Do these courses result 
in behavior which indicates that there has been for each student— 
meaning, satisfaction, some sense of security arrived at through 
creative effort individual and group? Has mental action eventu- 
ated in some attempt toward solutions of problems needing 
attack? 


A bulletin of the Office of Education,’ published a decade and 
mportant problems in the uncharted, 


secondary education” that needed 
Too many of these problems, still 
ntly. Their intensity and immedi- 
dern American Secondary Edu- 


a half ago, stressed “i 
changing and growing field of 
study and experimentation. 

unsolved, press even more urge 
acy protest that the study of Mo 


cation should not be a ‘text book’ course. 
My task as teacher I conceive to be the encouragement of 


intelligent interest that will be followed by wise use of time. 
There were only fourteen students registered last semester in 
Education 302, seven seniors, five juniors, and two sophomores. 
In so small a group, communication would be possible as it is not 
in the next period class of forty-nine, I knew. ; 
“The phenomenal environment” that Snygg and Combs? like 
to talk about, was favorable for thirteen of these students, for 
they were preparing for high-school teaching and wanting to 
direct their attention to many problems that would soon rise up 
to meet them. And so at our first meeting I asked: “ With what 


eae 


1 Needed Research in Secondary Education, Bulletin 28, United States 


Office of Education. i 
Snygg and Combs, Individual Behavior. 
77 
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problems do you think we should concern ourselves this semester 
in a course entitled, American Secondary Education? What 
shall we do?” 

The fourteenth member of the group, a small bright-cyed 
sophomore, whom I had never scen before, introduced herself as 
a Physical Therapy major who was here because of a schedule 
conflict. She ‘was supposed to take’? Educational Psychology. 
“Can a physical therapy major justify spending time on a course 
in secondary education?” was the question of the moment. 
What can she gain? What can she give? The teacher educa- 
tion students, the young woman involved, and I proceeded 
together to collect evidence of the value to one interested in 
handicapped youth of learning as much as possible about the 
‘laboratory of democracy,’ which the secondary school should 
be, and the place of the handicapped in it. We made her feel, 
I believe, that even though this was her first course in education, 
and she was an underclassman in an upperclass course, she could 
contribute knowledge and a point of view none of the rest of us 
had. I talked briefly of horizontal leadership and the fact that 
in any group each member may be a leader in some particular 
area of interest, knowledge, or skill. 

One suggestion led to another. At the second meeting each 

student submitted in writing reasons for her spending time on 
such a course. The two statements which follow express need 
for ‘self-enhancement,’ to borrow again from Snygg and Combs 
a term I do not much like. The first consists of only one 
paragraph: 
. “My main objective in taking a course in secondary education 
is to get a better understanding of student-teacher relationships- 
I would like to investigate specific situations where teacher- 
student relationships are good and also situations, where the 
relationships are not quite as ‘up to par,’ as they might be. I 
would also like to find out the essential characteristics which 
make for a good teacher. In addition, I would like to learn more 
about principal-teacher relationships, ete.’ 

The second indicates a high degrce of involvement in important 
problems of secondary education: 

“This statement on the points we should cover in our American 


3 Pauline Bilinski, Spanish Major, 1952. 
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Secondary Education classes is written from a personal point of 
view. The most important point to me at this time is one of 
defining the qualities of the successful teacher and of comparing 
my qualifications (as limited without actual teaching experience 
as yet) with those of the successful teacher. The problem of 
whether or not I will be good teaching material is foremost in my 
thoughts. Also, I hope to be able to express more fully and 
surely my reasons for wanting to teach. A further study of the 
basic purposes and problems of American secondary education 
today should be valuable in helping me to decide these questions 
of my abilities and reasons for teaching. The basic purposes of 
education today are important both in themselves and in their 
integration in high-school curricula. Are the basie principles of 
education expressed in the curricula? This consideration brings 
up the problem of what the curricula should contain. 

“The curricula should provide for individual differences, both 
of interests and of intellectual abilities. Many high-school gradu- 
ates go on with further studies while others go into the working 
fields immediately. Still others marry and go about raising a 
i ation has the problem of helping these 


family. Secondary educ : 
aduation as well as 


individuals prepare for life after high-school er seed 
life during high-school years. Is it doing a good job? The 
value of extra-curricular activities and their place in the school 
program are worthy of special consideration. The place of 
American secondary education today with respect to the past and 
the trends today that may pass are important to consider. To 
See how teaching methods may be improved and to see the 
Special problems involved in teaching in a democracy are also 
important to me. Furthermore, a fresh view of many things 
in the high schools that have been taken for granted should lead 
to improvements. Very personally, Iam interested in the place 
of the English teacher and the teaching of English in the high- 


school curricula today. i 
“T think it would be of value to have well-qualified people 


(such as guidance counselors, directors of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, as well as teachers) speak to us and allow us to ask pertinent 
questions of them. Perhaps a Sage graduate who is teaching 


nie $ . 4 
Could visit us for a discussion period. 
as 


“Evelyn Mirault, English Major, 1952. 
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From fourteen statements written and talked over, we com- 
piled objectives for the course and the following tentative list of 
suggestions for the semester’s program: 


1) Visitations from secondary personnel. 

2) Visiting of secondary schools. 

3) Curricula in relation to life. 

4) Study of independent schools (individual differences). 
5) Exploration of Emma Willard Core Curriculum. 

6) Practical teaching of the use of audio-visual aid machines. 
7) Study of guidance program. 

8) The place of extra-curricular activities. 

9) History of secondary school. 
10) Student-teacher relationships. 
11) Essential characteristics of a good teacher. 
12) Principal-teacher relationships, etc. 


A bibliography of books and periodicals available in our 
college library, illustrated by armloads of texts and journals 
selected from my office bookshelves, passed around for informal 
examination, comments and questions, resulted in individual 
preferences for Alberty, Anderson et al., Briggs, Bossing, Cole, 
Douglass and Briggs, Kandel, Schorling, some of the several 
Spears’ texts, Stiles and Dorsey, Umstattd, and Williams. 

Several periods were devoted to individual reports and group 
consideration of various areas of interest chosen earlier, with 
comparison of the various authors being perused. Later, each 
student submitted a critical review of one or more texts, pointing 
out to the group any special point of view, any subject especially 
well treated or any phase not particularly well covered. Such a 
sharing of information, along with the bringing to class of perti- 
nent newspaper items, editorials or magazine articles, found us at 
each class period’s end in medias res with much still to discuss. 

For example, the consideration of the place of the classroom 
teacher in the secondary-school guidance program led to extended 
investigation of the problems of adolescent adjustment. Some 
reading and discussion preceded my absence from campus for 
three days as a member of an evaluation committee of a neighbor- 
ing high school. I appointed as a chairman, a student especially 
interested in the field of guidance, who was to lead the group 
preparation for a session the following week, at which two 


y 
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counsellors from the local high school (one a graduate of Sage) 
would be resource people. Upon my return the recorder® fur- 
nished me with the following questions and topics which they 
considered to be the most important problems of guidance: 


Questions 


1) Do you prefer directive or non-directive guidance? 

2) How is guidance information dispersed among teachers? Hasit 
been improved? 

3) Has there been a trend towards in 

4) What is the place of testing in the guidance program? ; 

5) How does the guidance program deal with the abnormal child 
(physically and mentally). 

6) How does the guidance program ¢ 
leave school? 

7) Does the school help the student who wants to w 
after school? 

8) Should guidance extend to lower grades? 

9) What are necessary qualifications for guidance work? 

10) What can the guidance director do in the case of a problem 
teacher? 


-service training for teachers? 


lirect students who want to 


ork immediately 


Topics 
1) Methods of dealing with problems arising in the home. i 
2) Place of the parent in the guidance program (at every age level). 


3) Forced progression of the dull student. k acit; 
4) Problem of the bright student who doesn’t work to capacity. 


5) Social guidance. 


The student chairman® presided when Mr. Alghier and Miss 
Redmond were present to help the class see how textbook theories 
of educators square with life in a city high school. The ae 
were searching; the discussion, intelligent. Toward the a 
the semester it was continued when the group went to the guid- 
ance offices, meeting the third sect of bia guidance depart- 
ment and dividing into sections for COn er i . 

The drop-out R bothered these potential Sener 
“Why do teenagers leave school? What can be done about it? 
Were recurrent questions. Two excellent movies, The Drop-Out 
and The Stay-In, stimulated increased interest in Dr. Prosser’s 
—_— 

* Patricia Penick, English Major, 1952. 

Laura Eycleshimer, Class of 1952. 
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Resolution, various aspects of The Life Adjustment program, 
and curricular trends in general. Their conversations indicated 
that they recognized, with Bossing, that the school curriculum 
“ig a reflection of tradition, environment and ideals to a greater 
degree than any other single agency in our society.” But believ- 
ing with Bode and Dewey that education “is a process of growth 
and means a liberation of capacity,” they were impatient, 
realistic and idealistic at the same time. Why must practice 
lag so far behind the right we know? 

Evidences here and there of progress were reported by the 
seniors back from student-teaching experiences and from my 
observations during the evaluation. Two students visited the 
Emma Willard School and were enthusiastic about its plan of 
education. Faunce and Bossing’s recent publication, Developing 
a Core Curriculum,’ threw light on that much-tossed-around 
term. And the hour when the class sat on the floor in MY 
living-room and listened to the meticulously outlined talk bY 
Dr. Harold Alberty® on the steps in core-curriculum planning: 
cleared up for us all what has been attempted and what may be 
done to bring more and more integration, synthesis and meaning 
to high-school students, thereby insuring, we believe, a higheT 
rate of retention of those who enter the secondary schools a5 
freshmen. 

We profited from the visit to class of a prospective Sage 
student (a high-school junior) and her mother from whom the 
students got teen-age and parental points of views about teachers- 
From a seventeen-year-old English girl, a violinist in this country 
as a result of a Paul Whiteman competition, the American stu- 
dents supplemented their reading of comparative education, wit 
first hand opinions and criticisms. 

We talked again and again of the psychological importance of 
student-teacher partnership, of constantly using our all-too-little 
knowledge of how the learning process takes place, of the impor 
tance of making choices and assuming responsibilities, of helping 
people satisfy the human need we all feel of having successfu 
experiences, of helping create satisfactory relationships wit 
other people, of living effectively now, the best way to prepa"? 


7 Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
8 Educational Records. 
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for a good future. Specifically, we talked of school government 


and students’ responsibilities in it, of work-study plans, of extra 
of the need of school and 


and/or co-curricular undertakings, 
and their schools, of our 


community interdependence, of parents 
economic system and its stake in education and vice versa, of 
equality of educational opportunity and what that means, of the 
history of this American-made product, the high school, and why 
none of its ancestors became dominant in our country, of the 
possibility of the traditional high school becoming also a vestigial 


remain. 

A Saturday Review article by Frank W. Adams, chairman of the 
Board of Standard Oil of New Jersey, an industrial conference of 
the Oil industry which brought several hundred teachers of 
history to our neighborly men’s institution on the hill (Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute), and a chance train conversation with 
Walter Nelson, educational editor of the American Iron and Sree 
Industry, set us off for several days’ study of Industry and The 
Schools. We submitted to Mr. Nelson questions of interest to 
prospective teachers, based upon the well-prepared materials 


from his office.? 

For a final investigation there ¢ 
and critical bibliography of pertot 
the last five years a topic of © 

as » years, on a top : . i 
therapy major eis had proved to be an interested and vital 


memt r + session on, had been preparing a study 
Jer from the opening ses in the high school 


of educating the handicapped and their place i 
today. Her paper was authenticated by published materials she 
It is her conviction, which 


had secured from various authorities. i 
the rest of us share, that as far as humanely possible een a ien 
children and youth should be taught 10 the oi san ae 
ation. This, we recognize, presents oo peel on ems to the 
field of teacher education, both pre- 2? in-service. 

The original thirteen teacher-education students worked on 


topics of senior" especially interested in 
ersonal concern. One s > 
i 9 borrowed the American Iron 


the Industr i gle 

y and Education ang = 
and Institute pamphlets, searched the Industrial Arts Index, The 
aati: 


ould be a paper, or an annotated 
lical material, covering at least 
ne’s choice. The physical 


? Partners in Community Enterprise, €t- 


"Lucile Grafton, Class of 1954. 
Mildred Kosches, English Major, 1952. 
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Educational Index and The Readers’ Guide, and came forth with a 
somewhat definitive bibliography of recent articles, and a few 
conclusions: 

“The class was right in listing Indust ry and Education as a 
growing combination. For the two fields are working together 
on all levels of education— elementary, high school and college. 
From small business to large corporations the interest may be 
seen. Industry has given time, money, advertising space, pam- 
phlets, and educational films. Education has leaned forward to 
explain to its students the place and importance of industry in 
our economy.” 

Other students dug into such areas as: 


Politics and education. 

Work-school experiences for the high-school pupil. 

Position of the intellectually gifted in high school. 

Position of the intellectually retarded in high school. 

Guidance in the high school. 

Extra or co-curricular activities. 

Mathematics and its content in the core curriculum. 

The correlation of English with other subjects. 

Past and present trends of speech education in secondary 
schools. 

Drop-outs. 

Morals and ethics in our high schools. 


Throughout the semester we had periodically stopped to check 
our purposes with our accomplishments to date. Unsolicited 
comments evaluating this last assignment were especially 
welcome. The second of the two sophomores wrote the following 
preface: 

“T have based my paper on morals and ethics in our secondary 
schools today. In doing my research on the subject I have foun 
many interesting and enlightening facts which I know will help 
me when I become a teacher. For this reason, I think a pape? 
of this kind is most beneficial and worth while. I have learne 
how other teachers have handled moral situations in their class 
rooms and also various hints about what to do and what not 
to do. I am so thankful for this because I firmly believe that 
moral and ethical training is a very important factor in edu- 
cation. I personally would like to have heard the other reports 
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because I am sure a great deal could be gained by this. Knowl- 
edge of the various topics would undoubtedly aid me as a future 
teacher.” !? 

In a private conference, Miss Ninnis made in the form of a 
suggestion what is a constructive criticism I shall take to heart. 
A memo to myself reads: “Valerie suggested that deadline be a 
week or earlier before last meeting to allow for oral reports and 
further discussion. Plan this for 1953.” 

One of the juniors who chose to read about the slow learner 
volunteered: “This has been one of the most interesting and 
profitable assignments I’ve ever had. I became familiar with 
pamphlets and magazines that I never knew existed. I was able 
to spend more time getting a broader view of my subject, the 
retarded child, because I didn’t have to present a formal paper.” 

A senior stated: “My problem is, ‘To what extent does 
faulty curriculum influence the drop-out’? I found that not 
only does faulty curriculum influence the drop-out but it is the 
greatest single factor in the problem. . . . The articles I read 
Concerned various parts of the country, were written by various 
people in the educational field and were written at different 
times.” 

In conference this senior remarked: 


s ” 
work as a term paper but I got more out of it” O i 
The senior ah major!’ submitted with her bibliographical 


filing cards this observation: “The object of this bibliography is 
to determine what the aims of speech education were twenty 
Years ago, how speech education needed to be ag i z 
Was improved, what it is today, and what are the ae 4 e e 
future, Necessarily, some of the references date back farther 
than five years. f 

“This is valuable material for me to have in my peed e) ; 
teacher of speech. The cards are organized in the on a a 
Would be used in writing a paper. The last card is a reference 
Concerning a program of speech education actua: y 7 P 
today. The story of how it was organized and carried out cou 
well serve as a model for other speech education programs. 
ent 


“This was not so much 


1 Valerie Ninnis, Speech Major, Class of 1954. 


i Helen Cloutier, Speech Major, Class of at tue 
* Constance Drouin, French Major, Class © : 
* Janice Smyth, Speech Major, Class of 1952. 
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“I thoroughly agree with Milly, that this assignment was 
definitely worth while. Actually I spent as much time on it as 
I would on a paper—but that was because I became so inter- 
ested. However, the time consumed was more beneficial since 
more information was obtained. Future classes in Secondary 
Education, it seems to me, should profit from such an assignment.” 

And so I thought of my past attempts to help students see 
relationships, to achieve some synthesis from their other courses 
in education, psychology, sociology, economics, history, philoso- 
phy, and the fine arts, and to recognize the use of the scientific 
approach in the social as well as the natural sciences. And I 
resolved to profit from what I have learned from my students 
this year. Surely, I thought, next year’s courses should be more 
helpful to the prospective teachers. I shall work to inspire more 
student initiative, which will result in more group visits tO 
schools to supplement voluntary observations by individuals, 
more resource people brought to class, more sharing of informa- 
tion, ideas, and experience. Reinforced emphasis upon ‘‘inte- 
gration, socialization, development. of initiative and a corre- 
sponding sense of responsibility; the differentiation through 
activities to meet individual needs, interests, aptitudes and 
capacities of students, critical mindedness, a scientific approach 
to problems.”!® This will be the yardstick by which I wil 
measure any improvement in instruction. College courses shoulc 
‘make sense’; they must engage the imagination and reason. 

In these processes of teaching and learning “if psychologi¢® 
restraints which prevent free exploration and inquiry can be 
removed, more intelligent behavior will result.’ This; 
believe. This did Michel de Montaigne preach four hundred 2 
seventy-two years ago: “ We labour, and toyle, and plod to fill the 
memorie, and leave both understanding and conscience empt!® 
Pw Boe ’Tis the custom of schoolmasters to be eternally thunder- 
ing in their pupils’ ears, as they were pouring into a funnel . - - °° 
now I would have a tutor to correct this error... - - per- 
mitting his pupil to taste and relish things, and of himself to 
choose and discern them, some times opening the way to him, 
and sometimes leaving him to break the ice himself. . . - - ost 


16 Wesley J. Lyda, “Improving college instruction,” Educational Record, 


January, 1952. 
17 Snygg and Combs, op. cit., p. 236. 
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“A mere bookish learning is both troublesome and ungraceful; 
and though it may serve for some kind of ornament, there is yet 
no foundation for any superstructure to be buvltupon thew. sane s 

“I would not have this pupil of ours imprisoned and made a 
slave to his book, nor would I have him given up to the morosity 
and melancholic humor of a sour, ill-natured pedant. $ 

Thank you, Michel Eyquem, you have “allured my appetite 
and affections.” And so to work on next year’s courses in the 
history and philosophy of education, and educational psychology, 
that I may give this pupil of ours more than a ‘pocketful of 


learning to keep.’ 


18 Montaigne, Essay on Education of Children, 1580, Book 1, Chapter xxv. 


PARENTAL RIGHT: A CHILD’S CURRICULUM 
WILLIAM V. BADGER 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


The power to regulate education does not appear among the 
powers delegated to the Federal Government by the Constitution 
of the United States. The limits of the respective powers of 
parents and school authorities over the course of study has been 
a question demanding judicial review. A parent has the right 
to make a reasonable selection of studies for his child to pursue 
from those prescribed by state school authorities. ‘The question 
of just where the right of the state ends and the primary interest 
of the parent begins has been the issue of several court decisions. ' 


I 


One of the early significant decisions, concerned with this 
issue, was the case of Meyer v. Nebraska. During 1919, the 
Nebraska Legislature desired “to foster a homogeneous people 
with American ideals” and passed what was commonly known in 
that State as the “Siman language law.” In short, the statute 
forbade any individual, or teacher, to teach any other than the 
English language to a child who had not successfully passed the 
eighth grade.? 

Robert T. Meyer, teacher, was charged, tried and convicted in 
the district court of Hamilton County, Nebraska, of violating the 
Siman law. It was charged that while he was an instructor 1M 
the Zion Parochial School, Meyer unlawfully taught reading 1” 
the German language between the regular morning and afternoon 
classes to Raymond Parpart, a child of ten years who had not 
attained the eighth grade. Being found guilty he was fined 
$25.00. From such a judgment he appealed to the State supreme 
court. That court ruled the offense established was the inten- 
tional teaching, by the use of a collection of Biblical stories, ° 
the German language as a distinct subject to a child below the 
eighth grade, in the parochial school maintained by the Zion 
ied eae 

147 Amer. Jur., sec. 200, p. 441. 

2 Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390, 403 (1923). Mr. William D. and 
Mr. Bernard Hershkopf, by leave of court, filed a brief as amici curiae. 
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Evangelical Lutheran Congregation. In upholding the Nebraska 
statute, this court did not consider the language law in conflict 
with the Fourteenth Amendment, but was a valid exercise of 
police power by the State. Since Meyer’s conviction was 
affirmed by the highest court of appeal in Nebraska, plaintiff 
brought his cause to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
i ourt did not question the State’s power to 
compel attendance at some school,” nor ‘to make reasonable 
regulations for all schools . . . even requiring that schools shall 
give instruction in English.” Neither did the Court challenge 
the State’s power “to prescribe a curriculum for institutions 
which it supports.’ Such matters were not within the contro- 
versy. The problem for the Court’s determination was whether 
the Nebraska statute as construed and applied there, infringed 
the liberty guaranteed to Meyer by the Fourteenth Amendment: 
No state ... shall deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law.” 


The Supreme C 


II 


The Supreme Court overruled the decision of the state courts 
case and thereby estab- 


and state legislature in this Nebraska y esky 
lished judicial authority to reverse like legislation and litigation 
arising from similar laws and decisions in the states of Iowa® and 
Ohio.* Both August Bartels and Emil Pohl were teachers in 


Separate states; while the former had been convicted in a justice 
din a mayor’s court of the 


of peace court, the latter was convicte € 
same charge of teaching the German language to children who 
had not completed the eighth grade. Both teachers were con- 
victed and fined the usual $25.00. H. H. Bohning was a trustee 

County, Ohio, and caused 


in a parochial school in Cuyahoga 


Pohl to impart instruction of the German language. He, too, 
reme courts of the states in 


Was convicted and fined. The sup 

the Gates. of Bartels, Bohiinié, and Pohl affirmed the convictions 

a the inferior courts from which the 3 
utheran Synod sought an injunction % 

ees 


ses were appealed. The 
gainst state and county 


? 262 U.S. 390, 402 
pe , 1923). 
* Constitution of ce a States, Fourteenth Amendment, Sec. I. 
* Bartels v, State of Iowa, 62 U.S. 404 (1923), 191 Ta. 1060 (1921) reversed. 
opin v. State of Ohio, Pohl v. State of Ohio, 262 U.S. 404 (1923), 
Oh. St. 474 (1921), reversed. 
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authorities to prevent the enforcement of a new statute of the 
Nebraska legislature (April 14, 1921) which penalized the teach- 
ing of foreign languages to children in schools? Again the 
Nebraska supreme court upheld the statute in a split-decision 
(5-1), and rejected an injunction to issue. Each of these four 
cases was reversed by the United States Supreme Court on the 
authority of the Meyer opinion. 

Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Sutherland dissented. 
Justice Holmes wrote the dissent that applied to the five cases 
before the Court. He believed that in some circumstances the 
statute might “be regarded as a reasonable or even necessary 
method of reaching the desired result.” The objective of the law 
appeared to present “a question upon which men reasonably 
might differ... 778 


7 Nebraska District of Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
other states, et al. v. McKelvie et al., 262 U.S. 404 (1923), 187 N.W. 927 (1920), 
reversed. 

8 262 U.S. 404, at 412. The division on the case with a dissent made by 
Mr. Justice Holmes, was, perhaps, on methodological, rather than on sub- 
stantial, grounds. The majority of the Court felt that no adequate reason 
had been shown for the state’s interference; the burden was on the state tO 
prove that adequate reason supported the act. Holmes, on the contrary, 
thought that the act was not patently unreasonable, that it was not # 
merely arbitrary fiat; the burden was on the individual convieted to prove 
that the statute passed the bounds of reason, “that no reason could be cite 
to support the legislation.” See Milton R. Konvitz, The Alien and the 
Asiatic in American Law, Ithaca, New York: Cornell Press, 1946. xiv, 
1-299 pp. 223. Professor Max Lerner gives this interpretation On the 
Holmes dissent: ‘In this case there are two pairs of doctrines involved that 
had to be balanced. One is the autonomy of the mechanism by which the 
truth is spread as against the community’s interest in the rearing of 18 
young and the transmission of its cultural heritage. The second is the 
doctrine of the power of judicial review as against the doctrine of state 
legislative power. Of the first pair, Holmes is willing to recognize either 
as a valid social end. But once the state has chosen through “a commo? 
tongue,” Holmes’ respect for legislative power and his disinclination towar 
judicial encroachment lead him to accept a not unreasonable means towan 
the end. . . . A word on style. Amidst a tangled set of issues there is 2 
striking simplicity of language here which those who have followed Holmes 
on the Court have sweated for but have not achieved.” The Mind 4” 
Faith of Justice Holmes. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1946, PP: 


319-320. 
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Ill 


ce = a ar similar issues that the 
A » cases of Pierce v. Society of 
Sisters of Jesus and Mary? and Pierce v. Hill Military Academy" 
ara an interesting sequel to the Nebraska language cases. flaw: 
page gra Oregon cases are of equal interest in view of 
= Í hat the statutory provision, under which the cases 
: se, was initiated in what has been termed the very grass roots 
E N government. The statute was proposed by 
niiative petition, under the provisions of the Oregon Constitu- 
tion," and filed in the office of the secretary of the state on 
seid 6, 1922; it was subsequently approved by a majority of the 
—— at the general election held November 7, 1922, to be 
oa ih as the Compulsory Education Act. The law required 
oe rents, guardians, or other persons having charge of children 
es cen ages eight and sixteen years to send them, with certain 
xceptions,'!§ to a public school for the current year in the district 


— 

5 ae v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 (1925). The right to use a 

ston Anguage within certain limits was also tested at this time. Tt had 

an implications for a general issue rather than specific connections with 
ools. In 1921 the Philippine Legislature adopted an act known as the 


—_ Bookkeeping act, which provided that it shall be unlawful for 
ie engaged in commerce or industry to keep account books in any 
chant ‘ge other than English, Spanish, or & local dialect. A Chinese mer- 
ire = Manila, who could not read, write, oF understand English, Spanish, 
for a dialect, and kept his books of account in Chinese, was arrested 
Detitie Violation of this law, He prayed for 2 writ of prohibition. Such a 

n was denied by the Supreme Court of the Islands. On appeal, the 


U . 
The a Supreme Court reversed the decis 
those ae through Chief Justice Taft said th: 
Usine chants who knew only Chinese “are thei 
Ss. Without them such merchants would be a pre, 


ion. 
that the Chinese books of 


r eyes in respect of their 
y to all kinds of 
It would greatly 


fraud - a 
sad and without possibility of adopting any safe policy. | 
action, and be oppressive and 


di 
imagina gn curtail their liberty of 
he preservati ir property- 
cs ve. 500 (1925). rvation of their prop 
Cited 2. Hilt Mititary Academy, 268 U.S. 510 (1925). 
y n notes 268 53 
ne d., 530. U.S. 510, 530. 
ol and children who had 


ildre P 

com n physical d scho 
Ple hysically unable to atten hi 
ted the eighth grade “in accordance with the provisions of the state 


Yu Cong Eng v. Trinidad, 
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where the child resided. The Act was to have become effective 
September 1, 1926. 

Suits were brought by the Society and Academy in the Federal 
District Court of Oregon to enjoin the threatened enforcement 
of the Compulsory Education Act requiring children to attend 
public schools. That court issued preliminary injunctions 
restraining Governor Pierce, and other officials, of the State of 
Oregon from attempting to enforce an amendment to the school 
law. Then appeals from the District Court were made to the 
United States Supreme Court. The appellees were two Oregon 
corporations, owning and conducting schools. The Supreme 
Court accepted briefs filed for the American Jewish Committee; 
for the North Pacific Union Conference of Seven Day Adventists; 
and for the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States." 

The Society’s bill alleged that the amendment conflicted with 
the right of parents to choose schools where their children woul 
receive mental and religious training; “the right of the child to 
influence the parents’ choice of schoo!” ; the right of the schools 
and teachers to engage in a useful business or profession; and, 
therefore, the statute was repugnant to the Constitution an 
void. No answer was made out in either case by appellants, 
Governor Pierce et al. 

The three justices of the Federal District Court had ruled that 
the Fourteenth Amendment guaranteed both appellees “against 
the deprivation of property without due process of law” cause 
by the unlawful interference of Pierce, the Governor, and others, 
with the free choice of patrons, present and prospective.! That 
Court had declared “the right to conduct schools was property,” 
and parents, or guardians, “as a part of their liberty, might direct 


course of study.” Any child taught by parent or private teacher guch 
subjects as were usually taught in the first eight years of public school were 
to receive written permission from the county superintendent. Such per- 
mission would not be extended longer than the current year. The chi 
must report to the county superintendent or a person designated by him 
every three months and take an examination in the work covered. If, after 
the examination, it was determined that the child had not been properly 
taught, then the county superintendent would order the parent, ete» te 
send such a child to the public schools for the remainder of the year. 

14 268 U.S. 529. 

15 Truaz v. Raich, 239 U.S. 33 (1915). 
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the education of children by selecting reputable teachers and 
places.” Also, both schools were not unfit or harmful to the 
public. An enforcement of the Oregon statute would unlawfully 
deprive both schools of patronage and destroy their business 
and property.!® These suits were not premature. Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, who delivered the opinion of the Court (9-0), said 
in part: 

“No question is raised concerning the power of the state 
reasonably to regulate all schools, to inspect, supervise and 
examine them, their teachers and pupils; to require that all chil- 
dren of proper age attend some school, that teachers shall be of 
good moral character and patriotic disposition, that certain 
subjects plainly essential to good citizenship must be taught, and 
that nothing be taught that is inimical to the public welfare.” 1" 

The Court pointed out that both schools were “engaged in a 
kind of undertaking not inherently harmful, but long regarded 
as useful and meritorious.” The Society of Sisters was organized 
during 1880 and the Hill Academy in the year 1908. The present 
records did not indicate that “they had failed to discharge their 
obligations to patrons, students, oF the state.” Under- the 
doctrine of the Nebraska case, it was plain that the Oregon School 
Act interfered unreasonably with “the liberty of the parents and 
guardians to direct the upbringing and education of children 
under their control.” The Court, speaking through Justice 
McReynolds, went on to say: 


“The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all govern- 


ments in this Union repose excludes any general power of the 
State to standardize its children by forcing them to i 
instruction from public teachers only. The ee cee = 
creature of the State; those who nurture him an iten his 
destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize 
and prepare him for additional obligations.” 

Justice McReynolds had said in the Nebraska case: 


— 
+ complain if its supply of students 
s such schools were given the right 
st as employers might do 
57 U.S. 312 (1921); and 


© A private or parochial school migh 
reg cut off by an illegal statute. Thu : 
© dip into the common reservoir for students Ju 
for laborers. 239 U.S. 33; Truaz v- Corrigan, 2 
Terrace v. Thompson, 263 U.S. 197 (1923). 
1 268, U.S. 510 at 534. 
268, U.S. 535; 296 Fed 928 (1924) reversed- 
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“Liberty denotes not merely freedom from bodily restraints, 
but also the right of the individual to contract, to engage in any 
of the common occupations of life, to acquire useful knowledge, 
to marry, to establish a home and bring up children, to worship 
God according to our own conscience, and generally to enjoy 
those privileges long recognized at common law as essential to 
the pursuit of happiness by free men.” !9 

Taken together, the two cases seem to advance the doctrine 
that the state may require its children to be taught morality and 
loyalty, and may require a useful knowledge of the English 
language and of our national Constitution and government. It 
must, however, leave to parents the determination of where the 
schooling is to be had and what the nature of the training shall be. 

Since state courts had not construed the Oregon Act, the 
Supreme Court “must determine its meaning for itself.” Here 
the prevention of impending injury by unlawful action was & 
well-recognized function of the courts of equity. ‘The decrees 
of the Federal Court for the District of Oregon enjoining the 
threatened enforcement of a statute requiring children to attend 
public schools were affirmed. The precedent of these cases came 
to bear eventually on the issues touching foreign language schools 
within the period of another score of years. 

Whatever languages might be regulated to foster American 
ideals in the states of Nebraska, Iowa, and Ohio appeared as po 
less a problem when translated to the Territory of Hawalli. 
Throughout the 1920, 1923, and 1925 sessions, the Legislature of 
Hawaii had enacted statutes relating to foreign language schools 
and their teachers. The enforcement of these acts eventually 
came under the powers of Governor Farrington and certain regu- 
lations of the Department of Publie Instruction. 


IV 


Tokushige, and others of his condition, were members of voluD- 
tary unincorporated associations conducting foreign language 


19 262, U.S. 390, 399. “These are the ‘blessing of liberty’ that our 
Government was established ‘to secure for ourselves and our posterity- 
See John J. Parker, Chief Justice of the United States Court of Appeals ° 
the Fourth Circuit, in the Harlan F. Stone Lecture at Amherst Colleg®, 
Spring, 1950, “Liberty and Law: The Role of Law in a Free Society, 
Amer. Bar Assoc. Jour. 36: 523-526. 
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schools for the instruction of Japanese children. There were one 
hundred and sixty-three foreign language schools in the Territory 
of Hawaii. Nine were then conducted in the Korean language, 
seven in Chinese, and the remaining ones in the Japanese lan- 
guage. Such schools were owned, maintained and conducted by 
about five thousand persons. They were usually conducted 
after the hours of the public schools. The property used in 
connection with the schools was valued at $250,000; the enrolled 
pupils numbered 20,000; and three hundred teachers were 
employed. These private schools received no public funds.*° 

The children residing within the Territory of Hawaii were 
required to attend some public school or its equivalent, and 
practically all the children who went to the foreign language 
schools also attended public schools or approved private schools. 
These were the facts of the case. The enactment declared that 
the term ‘foreign language school” should ‘be construed to 
mean any school which is conducted in any language other than 
the English language or Hawaiian language except Sabbath 
schools.” The challenged statute undertook to limit the pupils 
who might attend foreign language schools to children regularly 
attending some public school or approved private school; per 
who had completed the eighth grade, or were over ec years 
of age; “also, to designate the textbooks which toreign anges 
Schools used in their primary grades. The any ae an 
incident to the large alien population of the Hawaiian s i s 
were known to the Court. Such problems should be given ud 
weight whenever the validity of any governmental ete a 
private schools was under the Court’s a an a an 

Justice McReynolds, again speaking for the enur = : 
regarded the general doctrine touching rights enn y Ss 
Fourteenth Amendment to owners, parents and children A 
respect to school attendance dependent upon isa, a 
The fundamental rights of the individual, upon eT agile 
Cases rested, were declared to be protected by the Fou 
ae 

. Farrington v. Tokushige, 273, U.S. zp en gives six of its eight 


* 273, U.S. 290-296. The McReynolds’ oF red 
Pages to the decision maa by the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. 11 Fe 
) 710 (1926). jPi 
- Meyer v. abreta 262 U.S. 390; Bartels v- Iowa, 262 U.S. 404; Pierce v. 
ocrely of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510. 
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Amendment from encroachment by the state, were likewise 
guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment against action by the 
Territorial legislature or its officers. Thus, the Supreme Court 
sustained the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Ninth Circuit, 
which had affirmed a decree given by the Federal District Court 
of Hawaii enjoining the Governor, Farrington, from enforcing 
the provisions of the Foreign Language School Law, and 
regulations.** 

A more recent test of a Hawaiian statute regulating the teach- 
ing of foreign languages to children was made in the case of 
Stainback v. Mo Hock Ke Lok Po, 336 U.S. 368, decided in 1948. 
Following December 7, 1941, certain Chinese language schools 
were closed and had not been reopened when the litigation Con- 
cerning this case was initiated. Prior to the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor these schools had more than 2,000 pupils enrolled, many 
of whom were in the first and second grades, and numerous 
teachers. 

An Act, “Regulating the Teaching of Foreign Languages to 
Children,” was based on a legislative finding that the study an 
persistent use of foreign languages by children of average intelli- 
gence in their early and formative years detracted from their 
ability to properly understand and assimilate their norma 
studies in the English language.?4 A school was defined by this 
Act as any regular teaching of two or more persons in 2 group: 
“Visitation of foreign language schools by appropriate officials 
for enforcement purposes was authorized.” It was alleged that 
the Act in violation of the Fifth Amendment deprived Mo Hoek 
et al. of the right to manage their property by contracting with 
instructors and parents for the teaching of Chinese, and the 
plaintiff teacher of Chinese of his right to follow his occupation- 
Such a charge relied upon the findings of the Farrington 025- 
The Federal District Court granted a sweeping permanent injunc- 
tion against enforcement of the Hawaiian Act. Mr. Justice 
Reed, in writing the opinion of the Court in a split-decisio™ 
quoted the words of Judge McLaughlin of the lower Federal court: 

“(The Act] carried no criminal penalties for infractions: 


23 Ibid., 299. 
24 Revised Laws of Hawaii (1945), Section 1871. 
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Enforcement is in equity in the circuit courts of the Territory. 
Plaintiffs had no reason to fear a court of equity, and there is 
every reason to believe that their Constitutional rights would be 
fully protected in the equity courts of the Territory and that an 
appeal, if need be, eventually could be had to the United States 
Supreme Court.’?5 

This statement applied as well to the injunction. The Supreme 
Court reversed the judgment of the lower Federal district court, 
but did not deny Federal jurisdiction as such (7-2). 

The Court held that the Federal district court in Hawaii, as a 
matter of discretion, should have refused to grant the injunction. 
“The complaint called for broad consideration of the Act to 
foreign language schools and teachers. It had not been construed 
by the Hawaiian courts.” Could it be said that the lower courts 
were overruled because the “circumstances” were such that 
where a Hawaiian Act, when applied, might not be regarded as 
a “reasonable or even necessary method of reaching the desired 
result”? Mr. Justice Frankfurter, joined by Justice Rutledge, 
dissented in part from their brethren, to point out that when the 
United States Supreme Court lifted the Stainback case, by writ 
of certiorari, out of the Federal Court of Appeals, it then assumed 
the burden of canvassing issues not dealt with below in the 
Hawaiian court. A quarter of a century before, Justice Holmes 
had dissented by saying: 


“Youth is the time when famili U 
lished and . . . where a child would only hear Polish or French 


or German spoken at home I am not prepared to sA ve it = 
unreasonable to provide that in his early years he n all hear $ 
speak only English at school. But if it 1s reasonab e it is = o 
undue restriction of the liberty either of the teacher or of the 
scholar,” 26 

The appeal was dismissed; lower F 
to dismiss complaint. 


arity with a language is estab- 


ederal court was directed 


F THE TEACHING OF 


IAL NOTICE O 
po LDREN 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES TO CHI l l 

Aside from the singularity the Stainback a morte 5 

demonstrating how relief was first afforded by the lower Federa. 
rr 4, 336 U.S. 368 (1948). 


*6 74 F, Supp. 852 (1947), reverse a 


* Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 404, 
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court and the legal action made in appeals with eventual reversal 
by the Supreme Court, the survey of previous cases given by 
Judge Denham is instructive. Circuit Judge Denham noted 
that to the “fundamental parental right” to secure for a child a 
foreign language in cases covering the issue for the American 
isolationist period between 1909 and 1926—‘‘in today’s world of 
the United Nations there has been added an equally profound 
international need for understanding between the people of & 
world of different tongues.” 

W. H. Loper, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
Territory of Hawaii, with other defendants in the trial court, 
contended that the Hawaiian Act must be construed in the light 
of the legislative finding concerning a harmful condition respect- 
ing the ‘average’ school child of Hawaii. The legislative finding 
relating to the ‘average’? Hawaiian child was set forth in a 
statute: 


Sec. 1871. Declaration of legislative findings. It is hereby declared 
that the study and persistent use of foreign languages by children of 
average intelligence in their early and formative years definitely detract 
from their ability to understand and assimilate their normal studies 10 
the English language, which are required by law to be pursued by & 
children of school age, and definitely retard their progress in under- 
standing and assimilating such studies; that the study and persistent 
use of such forcign languages in such carly and formative years may 
and do, in many cases, cause serious emotional disturbances, conflicts 
and maladjustments; that the teaching of foreign languages compels 
and encourages the study and persistent use of such foreign languages: 
to the detriment, as aforesaid, of children in their early and formative 
years, that it is to the best interest, and will best promote the healt 
and welfare, of children of tender age that such foreign language studies 
not be undertaken until each child shall have completed and passed ab 
least the fourth grade or shall have attained the age of nine years, 
unless such child is earlier able to speak, write and read the English 
language and has attained a test score of at least 5.0 on standard tests 
in composition and reading; and that the teaching and study of foreig? 
language to and including the eighth grade or the age of fifteen years 
should be regulated in the public interest to avoid the detrimenta 
results herein set forth to which end each of the provisions of this chapter 
are enacted.”% 

——— 
21 Mo Hock Ke Lok Po v. Stainback, 74 F. Supp. 852, 853-855 (1947). 
28 L. 1943, c. 104, s. 1. Quoted in 74 F. Supp. 852, 856. 
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The above legislative finding which dealt with such ‘average’ 
children was supported by the evidence. In sum, there were 
many instances in which Hawaiian children were “required to 
frame their thoughts and express them in three distinct lan- 
guages.” One might be the language of the home, where a child, 
say of Portugese parents, had all his intimate home activities in 
Portugese. Another was termed ‘pidgin,’ “an extension of that 
lingua franca of the China, South Asiatic and Malayan coast 


cities” in which the foreign residents conducted their personal 
and commercial relations with the lesser educated resident 
nationals. And to this the Hawaiian people had added words 
and phrases assimilated from the Portugese, Hawaiian and 
Koreans. Testimony was that much of the intercommunication 
of children from homes where a foreign language was spoken was 
in pidgin and that even some teachers used it in clarifying 
English words to their pupils. The third language was English. 

Since so many of the children were “using the three languages,” 
the defendants, Governor Stainback et al., testified that there 
was in the sixth grade a retardation in accomplishment of the 
school’s curriculum of over six months behind that of similar 
schools on the mainland. Plaintiffs did not contest the retarda- 
tion but did contend that pidgin and not the language was the 
principal cause. Defendants claimed it was because of the 
language schools.”° 

There existed many Hawaiian C 


complete educational courses, atten l 
lent to that of the public schools. Defendantsstated the Actinter- 


dicted the teaching of even Latin or Greek to children of the age 
and scholastic standing it sought to affect, and the Court agreed. 

Prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor there were large schools 
teaching the Chinese and Japanese languages in the afternoon 
after the regular publie school had adjourned. tere 
ceased teaching during the war. It was reported that t is 
Japanese schools had been permanently abandoned. Their 


‘atholie parochial schools with 
dance in which was equiva- 


2° A paraphrased statement of the major part of Cirouit Jüdge Denhan’s 
concurring opinion; for his «dissent in part” in the same decision see 
74 F. Supp. 852, 861-865: ‘No case could better illustrate the drain on 
federal judicial power in taking judges to distant regions. hija nerd 
here is described the circumstances that had a direct connection with the 


Supreme Court’s disposition of the case- 
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buildings had been voluntarily turned over to charity organiza- 
tions or the government. Chinese school plaintiffs sought to 
resume their late afternoon teaching. Before the 1941 Attack 
there were eight Chinese language schools employing more than 
fifty teachers. By a proper inference it could be said that the 
three plaintiff schools seeking to resume teaching would have 
many pupils of above the average intelligence requirement. 

There were then in Hawaii 22,357 children enrolled in the first 
four grades. Interpreting the word average in its customary 
meaning when derived from those above and below standard, of 
those at least 10,000 above average intelligence, then the brighter 
ones were denied the right to acquire a foreign language even 
with a tutor at home. 

The Court could not agree with the Territorial school officials 
that such a denial of the constitutional right to parents of a large 
portion of the children to secure a foreign language for them was 
warranted to eliminate the harm it sought to avoid for those of 
lesser ability. It was for the ‘brighter ones’ that there was the 
greater gain of such attainment—‘‘a gain not only in personal 
mental growth and satisfaction and in increased business oppor- 
tunities, but now in opportunities in service to his government’s 
need of foreign language experts in its international intercourse. i 


SUMMARY 


Taken together, these cases attest to the fact that the American 
people regard ‘“‘education and acquisition of knowledge 25 
matters of supreme importance which should be diligently PT 
moted.” In these cases the Supreme Court of the United State 
has conceded that the state or territory under the Constitution 
is able to designate through its officials, boards, and agents, the 
curriculum of its own tax-supported schools and to some extent 1® 
private and parochial schools as well. However, the limitations 
of the Constitution must not be transcended where the funda- 
mental rights of the individual are to be protected. These cases 
likewise advance the doctrine that the state or territory may 
require its children to attend some school whether it be private, 
public, or parochial, but legislatures, officials, and courts alike 
must leave it to parents, children, teachers, and owners of schools 
ao 


3074 F. Supp. 852, 857. 
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to determine where the education is to be had and what the 
limits of instruction shall be. 

A number of cases in this survey evidence the constitutional 
right to use, learn, and teach a foreign language without govern- 
mental interference. Such a right is of vast cultural value, not 
only to inhabitants, but to citizens as well. It implies that 
neither a state nor territory can compel people to live in a milieu 
of linguistic monism. It is perhaps too early to evaluate the 
force of the last decision—the Stainback case—education-wise. 


IMPLICATIONS 


1) A jurisdictional requirement of liberty guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States can reach the pupil’s oppor- 
tunity to acquire useful knowledge in parochial, private, and 
public schools. 

2) A desirable end of an education cannot be advanced by a 
prohibited means under the color of the law. yr 

3) A legislative finding may not seek to protect the child’s 
health by attempting to limit his mental activities. — 

4) While it is clear that a state may do much to improve the 
quality of its young citizens, physically, mentally, and morally, 
certain fundamental individual rights must be respected. 

5) The child’s school day has been viewed by the courts to 
embrace the period from the beginning activities until adj son 
It is during such a period of time that the pupils are responsible 


to school personnel. j 
6) Parochial, or private schoo. Q tor 
education of pupils have certain rights at law. A constitutional 


hooling in a 
i 4 rogram of compulsory sc 
rere pe | relief to non-public school corpo- 


state must provide remedies and : : 

rations undergoing wrongful interference cot lag and 

consequent destruction of their ee ace ie Ta ton 
j i el a E Ppor 

7) Injunctions as # fanmo SE t school officials to enjoin 


ht agains 
some abuse, have been broug ne and for statie. 


the enforcement of school regulatio 
8) Legislatures have set forth in statutes F age or grade 
i ild’s curriculum. 
Placement requirements for the chi . Ta 
9) Where Abie courts have not construed a certain legislative 


act, a Federal court must determine its meaning for itself. The 


Converse does not always hold. 


corporations, organized for the 
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10) While a number of amicus curiae briefs appear in the 
United States Reports, it remains for authorities in legal history 
and the sociology of law to appraise their authenticated worth. 

11) Statutory provisions for education must provide remedies 
and relief for persons praying for adjudication under certain 
regulations and/or laws in courts of equity. 

12) A teacher has a vested right to instruct in his qualified 
pursuit as other persons have rights in the pursuit of happiness 
under the liberties of the Constitution. 


THE SUPERVISING TEACHER: THE PIVOTAL 
PERSON IN STUDENT-TEACHING 


HENRY L. ASHMORE 


Professor of Education 


Georgia Teachers College 


The development of student-teaching programs, especially an 
off-campus program, is one of the most crucial problems facing 
institutions which prepare student-teachers. Pick up any edu- 
cational periodical or yearbook and the chances are that in it 
will be found an article or some reference to student-teaching 
activities. The amazing thing about this is not the frequency of 
occurrence of these references, but the fact that in all this writing 
little is stated concerning the pre-service or in-service training of 
the supervising teacher. This is amazing in that, in the final 
analysis, the success or failure of any program rests squarely upon 
the heads of the supervising teachers. They are the pivotal 
persons in the program. 

It does not matter if the institution spends a large sum on the 
program, if the college coördinator or supervisor is an excellent 
person, if the codperating school center is an excellent one, if the 
principal is superior, or if the supervising teacher is a good 
classroom teacher. All of these may be evident—even the fact 
that the supervising teacher is an excellent classroom teacher— 
and the program may still be a failure. The thing that is of 
prime importance, and apparently overlooked in so many cases, 
is whether or not the supervising teacher is a good supervising 
teacher, whether or not he can take the student teacher through 
a series of successful teaching experiences and leave that student 
with a clear idea of what good teaching is, of the importance of 
Planning, executing, and evaluating, and with the competence 
and confidence needed to launch a successful teaching career. 

What would constitute, then, a good supervising teacher? 
Does the good classroom teacher always make a good supervising 
teacher? What are the minimum qualifications? And if a 
teacher possesses the minimum qualifications, what then? A 
check of the current educational literature will reveal answers to 
wes of these questions. In the literature one will find many 
ables or check sheets listing those qualities necessary, both 
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administratively and educationally, as well as those minimum 
qualifications usually recommended. However, the answer to 
the last question, the ‘what then,’ is not so readily found. 

In other words, one does not find much concrete material on 
the actual pre-service and in-service training of the supervising 
teacher. This seems to indicate that little such training is taking 
place; which is a serious thing as it has been pointed out that, 10 


the final analysis, the supervising teacher is the one who most 


influences the student-teacher. He is with the student-teacher 
constantly; he helps the student-teacher adjust to the new situ- 
ation; he helps the student-teacher plan for subsequent experi- 
ences; he supervises the actual teaching done; he helps the 
student-teacher to evaluate his experiences; and he usually sends 
out a young teacher who, in many cases, is going to teach very 
much as the supervising teacher did. 

Granted that the above is true, what does it mean for those 
who are engaged in student-teaching programs? It means az 
we should, if our program is to be a successful one, spend a lot © 
time training these supervising teachers so that they can compe 
tently perform their duties. We cannot simply select promising 
candidates (and many schools do not even select their supervising 
teachers), place a student-teacher with them, and hope there wi 
occur a propitious learning situation. True, we must selec? 
promising candidates, but we must then proceed to equip them 
adequately for their task. mild 

The initial selection is important. Most authorities oem 
agree to the following educational and professional qualification i 


1) Minimum of four years of college. 

2) Minimum of one year’s teaching experience. 

3) Active in professional organizations. 

4) Respected by the student body. 

5) Of good moral character. 

6) Recent educational training. 

7) Of average attractiveness. 

8) Willingness to work in the program. r- 

9) Has recommendations of his principal and other supe 
visors. 


10) Willingness to enter pre-service and in-service trainiD 


programs. 
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Having found a teacher who meets the above requirements— 
what then? Here is where most institutions fall down, particu- 
larly in the in-service training. The reasons frequently given for 
this is that such programs are too costly, or that the college has 
little control over the supervising teacher. In fact, the college 
officials frequently feel that the supervising teachers are ‘nice’ 
even to codperate with the college. If we look at the honoraria 
paid most supervising teachers, no wonder the college officials 
think this! Most of those institutions replying to a recent 
questionnaire sent out by the Association for Student-Teaching! 
indicated the size of the honorarium as being less than sixty 
dollars! In all probability, the educational profession is the only 
profession that penalizes a teacher for being good. As for the 
fact that pre-service and in-service training is costly—whoever 
thought educating prospective teachers was cheap? 

The writer has had occasion to visit a good many institutions 
which train teachers, and found that several of these had a 
pre-service training program for supervising teachers, but only a 
few had any type of in-service program being attempted. And 
in most cases, the pre-service programs were in the form of 
graduate courses offered by some university, and as such were 
not under the control of the local institution. In general, these 
pre-service programs were as follows: 

1) The prospective supervising teacher attended a graduate 
workshop on courses centered around student-teaching. 
2) The supervising teacher had some sort of internship. 
3) The supervising teacher would return for some sort of 
evaluation course after the internship. 
However, it is not always suffi- 
re the local institution with 
king does not have any part 
s important that the local 
ogram. As a starter, 


. This is fine as far as it goes. 
cient, especially in those cases whe 
whom the supervising teacher is wor% 
In these workshops or courses. It l 
institution initiate its own pre-service pr F 
the writer would like to offer the following suggestions: 

1) A short workshop or conference should be held to explain 
to all new supervising teachers the administrative policies of the 
eo 

1 Off-Campus Student-Teaching, 30th Yearbook of the Association for 
Student-Teaching, p. 60. 
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college, the details covering selection, pay, travel, ete. of the 
local program. 

2) A workshop or period whereby the new supervising teacher 
can become fully conscious of his rôle in the program, the type 
conferences expected, the required program for the student- 
teacher, ete. 

3) An opportunity to understand, and go through as much as 
possible, the background courses required of the student-teacher, 
including such materials used as film, ete. This is extremely 
important as it gives the supervising teacher a thorough back- 
ground as to what the student-teacher has experienced prior t0, 
and as to what is expected during, student-teaching. 

4) A plan for distributing to the supervising teacher the 
various materials which concern the program and/or such 
materials as textbooks, films, slides, film strips, check sheets, 
evaluation materials, cte. 


If some of the above could be accomplished, then it is reason’ 
ble to assume that the supervising teacher will have a better 
understanding of the total program and as a result will have 
more confidence in his work. It must be remembered that the 
new supervising teacher is as insecure and uneasy in his first 
efforts as the young student-teacher will be in his efforts. The 
resultant security of the supervising teacher gained from a Pro 
gram somewhat like the above will help the entire program get 
off to a good start. 

It would not be sound theory to conclude that the supervising 
teacher has learned all that can be learned about student- 
teaching from his training prior to working with a student- 
teacher in an actual situation. For this reason, a program ° 
in-service training must follow the pre-service program. The 
supervising teacher will grow professionally, and will reach pis 
full possibilities much sooner (if at all) if he has an opportunity 
to participate in supervised activities germane to student- 
teaching. Consequently, it behooves the college institution to 
plan such a program. 

As a starting point, the following suggestions are made. All 
of them have been used by some college at one time or the other, 
and all have some merit. 


1) Periodic conferences or brief workshops should be held 
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during the academic year. These could be for one or two days, 
and each could deal with one or more problems. At these 
conferences the latest in films, books, materials, etc., could be 
presented to the supervising teachers. The group could even 
try to develop a handbook or some comparable project. It is 
very important that the teachers keep up with current develop- 
ments in this area. 

2) A local unit of the Association for Student-teaching could be 
organized. Every supervising teacher should be a member of 
this organization in order to profit from its excellent materials. 

3) Outside resource people could be brought in to work with 
the groups, either at conferences, or to work with individuals. 

4) A list of library books, films, and other materials could be 
given to each supervising teacher, making such materials availa- 
ble and encouraging the use of them. 

5) If a campus laboratory school is available, the off-campus 
supervising teachers could visit it singly or in groups, partici- 
pating in a regular school day. 

6) A plan could be worked out so 
could visit cach other and other schools. 
during the time the student-teacher is doing full- 
teaching. 

7) The college institution cou 
cally and other materials such as gui 
the supervising teacher. 


that the supervising teachers 
This can be done 
time responsible 


ld put out a newsletter periodi- 
des, handbooks, ete., to help 


The above ideas are not intended to be exhausted; they are 

merely suggestions. The point here is simply that an in-service 
program is essential to a student-teaching program that is func- 
tionally good. It is inherent in any plan or program of pre- or 
In-service training that adequate supervision be supplied at the 
college level. Otherwise, there can be no program. 
_ The crux of the matter, then, is this: The supervising teacher 
is the pivotal person in any student-teaching program; if heisa 
well qualified person and well trained, the program will be a 
successful one. If he is not, then nothing else can save the 
Program. For this very vital reason, every teacher-training 
Institution should provide an adequate program for training its 
Supervising teachers. 


ARE OUR STUDENTS REALLY IGNORANT? 
JOHN B. BOUCHARD 


Principal, College Elementary School 
State University Teachers College 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


Criticism of schools is undoubtedly popular, if popularity can 
be inferred from the persistency and frequency of this theme in 
educational and lay literature. Such statements as the following 
appear almost daily: “Schools are not doing the job,” “Students 
can’t tell time,” “Students don’t know geography.” 

Much of the criticism of schools and the achievement of stu- 
dents is probably sincere. Whether or not criticism is sincere, 
however, no critically-minded educator would deny the right of 
any individual or group to challenge the work of the schools. 
From a long range point of view, educators should increasingly 
recognize that criticism of their work and efforts is a ‘must’ for 
the further development of education. In the challenges to the 
past and present are the seeds for future growth. Competent 
educators are well aware of the need to locate weaknesses as We 
as strengths in the schools. 

One of the most promising trends in education is the increased 
attention directed in many schools to evaluation of processes &? 
outcomes in terms of the goals set forth. As a result, in more 
and more schools, attempts are being made to relate activities t° 
the needs of individual children, to the needs evidenced in society 
at large, and to the needs particular to the given communities 
in which the schools are located. 

From a short range point of view, however, publication of 
many of the surveys of achievement of school ghfidren produce? 
unfortunate results. Public trust in the schools is undermine“ 
Apparently any failure of the schools, real or alleged, makes 
exciting and salable news. Successful school programs do not 
appear to be so newsworthy. 

Educators cannot justifiably demand public confidence in the 
schools whether ‘right or wrong.’ They can, however, insist t a 
a less distorted picture of the schools be presented to the public. 

Closely allied to the reduction of public confidence in thé 
schools is the uncritical acceptance, by many individuals, 
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unrealistic conclusions advanced or implied by critics of the 
schools. Deliberate attempts by critics to foster development 
of a stereotyped attitude such as, “Our schools are failing to 
educate our youth,” should be recognized, in part at least, as 
propaganda. The adoption of such an attitude by many indi- 
viduals is unfortunate. Even more unfortunate, however, is the 
fact that many who accept such a statement are convinced that 
the data offered provide ample proof. 

In appearing before various groups interested in discussing 
problems in education, it is almost inevitable that the educator 
will be challenged to respond to one of these stereotyped con- 
clusions. The article currently appearing in the popular litera- 
ture is likely to be cited in support of the conclusion. The 
educator is placed in a defensive position. It is often difficult 
for him to convincingly supply reasons for a more cautious 
interpretation of the study. N : 

One technique appears to have promise, however, in group 
situations where there is a tendency to over-generalize or accept 
uncritically findings of various studies relating to non-achieve- 
ment of school work. The technique suggested involves use of 
the same weapon as that employed by the offense—a simple 
survey of achievement in the group present. 

The author of this article has used, with a number of groups 
over the past few years, the simple questions listed below. The 
groups have, at various times, been made up of either college 
students, members of parent-teacher groups, | or teachers-in- 
service. Groups averaged about twenty-five individuals. Mem- 
bers of each group were asked to avoid signing answer sheets but 
to write the answer to each of the questions after it was read 


aloud by the author. 


1) What is the approximate popu 
2) What is the approximate popular 
3) What is the approximate populatio 
New Hampshire) state? 
4) Arrange the continents in orde 
largest and ending with the smallest. 
5) Spell the following words: 
subtle. He is a subtle person. subtle 
misspell. Did he misspell the word? misspell 
accelerate. He will accelerate his pace. accelerate 


lation of the world? 
lation of the United States? 
n of this (New York or 


r of size, beginning with the 
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6) In what continent is Egypt? 

7) Divide 114 by 84. 

Papers were collected immediately following each administra- 
tion of this brief ‘test.’ Responses to the various items were 
listed for the group. On each occasion, great differences in 
answers to the questions about population were noted. Almost 
invariably some errors on the other items were found. 

It may be asked, “Of all the possible items, why were these 
chosen?”, or “What is suggested by these findings?” 

The items on the ‘test’ cannot be compared favorably, on the 
basis of selectivity, with items which are carefully prepared for 
achievement tests after judicious sampling has been made of the 
area to be tested. It must be admitted that the items listed 
above were the result of ‘on the spot’ thinking in the original 
group testing situation. In the final analysis, however, selection 
of items for any test involves the opinion of the test-maker that 
the items are important samples of the body of material to be 
tested. The author believes he can make as strong a case for the 
Importance of the items used on this ‘test’ as he can for many 
items included in widely used commercial tests. 

In answer to the second question, it appears reasonable tO 
draw but one conclusion concerning the performance of the 
varlous groups. The primary purpose underlying the presenta- 
tion of the items was to determine for members of each group 
whether wide differences in response to the items existed within 
the group. It was felt that this was successfully accomplished: 

In all of the groups in which he has used this technique, the 
author felt that group members were ing 
to accept the reality of individual i 


more remote groups. In addition, there appeared to be a greater 


reluctance to draw Over-generalized or stereotyped conclusion? 


3 š hich 
In the discussion wh 


rag aP 
i í cach group there was © 
opportunity to suggest, various important, points for considers 


tion. To illustrate, several of the points discussed with 020? 


1) Undoubtedly there are many groups in which the indi 


viduals could answer the question correctly, or at least obtai? 
better scores than did the members of this group. The deductio” 
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that one group is ‘more ignorant’ than another is unwarranted. 
A much more precise comparison of the groups is a statement 
describing the performance of the groups, as measured. 

2) In any group, there will generally be a wide range of achieve- 
ment, providing a sufficient number of responses are requested. 
If most of the answers obtained are identical or correct there is 
reason for suspecting one or more of the following: (a) that the 
responses requested were limited in difficulty, (b) that the indi- 
viduals in the group were selected on the basis of their ability to 
satisfactorily meet such requests, or, (c) that the individuals 
have had very nearly identical, and probably limited, experiences 
in relation to the requested responses. 

3) Schools are rapidly becoming, in practice, as well as theory, 
schools for “all of the children of all of the people.” If this is 
to be considered desirable, differences in ability to achieve must 
be as acceptable as are differences in height and weight, or color 
of eyes. 

4) Wide differences in achievement are found at the levels 
where material tested is being taught. It is naive to expect 
great similarity in achievement when individuals are tested long 
after the material has been taught. ? 

5) In addition to differences in ability to achieve, there ure 
other important factors underlying widespread performance in 
various tasks. A few of these important factors are suggested: 
(a) individuals differ greatly in the degree of importance which 
they attach to a task; this is extremely important in the indi- 
vidual’s determining what he chooses to learn; (b) individuals 
differ greatly in the degree and frequency to which they use 
various tasks; this becomes increasingly true after individuals 
leave school; (c) material once considered ‘learned’ may really 
be relatively meaningless to the individual; such learning is not 
readily recalled or put to use in a new situation. 

It is obviously impossible to answer all the criticisms of public 
Schools which have resulted from publication of surveys of 
achievement of school children. It is felt, however, that the 
technique described in this article has been useful in helping 
many individuals recognize some of the glaring errors that are 
Present in certain attacks on the schools. 

It must again be pointed out that criticism of the schools 
should be invited. Continuing evaluation of the schools’ prod- 
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ucts should be a most important job of each school official. The 
validity of such appraisals should be checked by inviting the 
examination and criticism of the schools from other sources. rhe 
public, the critics, and the educators should evidence a willingness 
to work together to consolidate strengths or overcome weaknesses 
found in the schools. Experimental programs should be con- 
sidered essential. It must be recognized continuously, however, 
that experimentation involves the freedom to make 
the search for truth. 

While criticism should be invited by the educators, it should 
also be advanced honestly by the critics. Well-known facts, such 
as those involving the nature and extent of individual differences, 
should not be distorted so as to mislead rather than inform 
public thinking. Good education in a changing society will 
undoubtedly increase rather than decrease individual differences. 

It is also important to remind the pessimists that the 
aspects of individual differences have been rel 
Concern for the failures, apparent or real, h 
the fact that the products of our 
dynamic and powerful nation. 
cation in a democracy is to perg 
racy. While many deficiencies 
to be recognized and overcome, 
the over-all results—public educ 
plishment of its fundamental pu 


mistakes in 


positive 
atively ignored. 
as frequently obscured 
schools have developed a 
The fundamental purpose of edu- 
petuate and improve that democ- 
in our system of education need 
there is little cause for shame in 
ation is paying off in the accom- 
rpose. 
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VITALIZING STUDENT-TEACHING 
E. C. HALL 


Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


Better schools will result from better prepared teachers. 
Guided by this principle, Central State College at Edmond, 
Oklahoma, has sought to give added meaning to laboratory 
experiences for her student-teachers. Extended and continuous 
contacts with children over a period of consecutive weeks have 
been stressed and the results are satisfying. 


In June, 1951, a group of teachers of professional education 


courses, supervising teachers, the President, and the Dean of 


Central State College, engaged in an informal yet pointed dis- 
cussion regarding the possibility of the vitalization of our pro- 
gram of student-teaching. ` The program in operation was very 
similar to programs currently found in other teacher education 
institutions. Student-teachers would spend one or two hours 
per school day for eighteen weeks in their student-teaching 
experience. It was agreed that in the program of student- 
teaching students did not experience the entire work of the school 
day as they should. In the initial meeting the group agreed that 
the problem was worthy of much consideration and study. 


FACULTY COMMITTED APPOINTED 


Under the law Central State is a liberal arts college. The 
majority of her graduates are trained to teach; yet, changes made 
in the program of student-teaching were of great concern to 
every department of the school. With this in mind, a faculty 
committee representing seven departments of the college was 
appointed by the Dean to study the problem. There was a 
feeling that any significant changes made in the program of 
student-teaching must be by and with the consent and approval 
of the entire faculty. The committee met a number of times. 
The problem was discussed freely and fully. Luncheons were 
given; after which many ideas were advanced. The committee 
unanimously agreed upon @ single, yet far-reaching principle; 
namely, that our program of student-teaching should be so 
planned as to allow prospective elementary, secondary, and 
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special teachers to work in the school program all hours of the 
school day; and that this experience sho 
number of consecutive weeks, 

The committee was then expanded to include: the President, 
the Dean of the College, the members of the college curriculum 
committee, the registrar, representatives from subject: matter 
departments of the school, and certain supervising teachers. 
Issues, old and new, which were related to the problem were dis- 
cussed frankly and completely. Ideas were weighed; judgements 
were checked. After three meetings of the enlarged group, all 
eighteen members voted to institute on a trial basis a program of 
student-teaching which would incorporate the principle stated 
above. 


uld be projected over a 


THE PLAN AS INSTITUTED 


The plan agreed upon made it necessary that a student devote 
one semester, eighteen weeks, of his entire time to the study of 
professional education courses and to his student-teaching experi- 
ence. He was not permitted to enroll in work outside of this 
block of professional education courses. For 
half the number of students enrolled under this 
eight semester hours of credit. These hours 
hours in child growth and development 
methods and materials. During this Same time interval the 
remaining one half of the students enrolled under the fon 
would earn eight semester hours of credit in student-t¢ ; J £ 
At the end of nine weeks the group caching. 


: i S were interchange j 
permitting each student to live nine weeks gl] houis oy ayaa 


day in a school situation. 


nine weeks one 
plan would earn 
to include, five 
and three hours in 


DETAILED PLANNING 
The faculty was not content sim 
They knew that much detailed planning Would be eg spd 
experience was to be of value to the Student pe essential if the 
mittee of administrators, coordinators, ang But ar , Special com- 
was formed to care for the planning of this aa teachers 
principles were agreed upon. A thorough a a Certain 
determine just what experiences prospective li ae : 
encounter in their program of training. The ers shoul 


3 Se experiences w 
enumerated and arranged for in advance. p nning was = 


Ply to try the experiment. 
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specific that every student-teacher, coördinator, and supervisor 
knew just what was expected of him; yet, much flexibility was 
granted in dealing with individual sfudents. 
THE EXPERIMENT LAUNCHED 

Near December 1, 1951, mention was made to students enrolled 
in certain professional education courses of the plan of student- 
teaching that would be offered on an optional basis, semester II, 
1951-52. Students whose classification and program of studies 
would permit them to enroll in such a program were invited to 
apply for their student-teaching experience under the new block 
plan. Thirty-two students sought to enroll. Some of these 
students were not ready for their student-teaching experience. 
Some who applied found it impractical to enroll in the program 
because of courses previously completed. Eighteen students 
enrolled for the experience. Their enrollment was entirely volun- 
tary. They were told early in the semester that their feeling 
toward the plan would have much to do regarding its continu- 
ation in the college. 

SUPERVISION PROVIDED 

Two staff members, one at the elementary and one at the 
secondary level, served as coördinator of the program. „These 
coördinators held frequent conferences with all students. Numer- 
ous individual conferences were arranged at the request of the 
student-teachers with the twelve supervising teachers who worked 
in the program. The work of the individual student was con- 
sistently checked by the coördinator and the PUpEnVISI teacher. 
Every effort was made to provide the best teaching experience 
possible for these students. Observations were made and 
checked. Lesson-planning, the use of various teaching tech- 
niques, and evaluating devices became common experiences for 
these student-teachers. The faculty feels that it is not sufficient 
for a student-teacher to live in a school situation; but that 
sympathetic, fair, creative, and inspirational supervision must be 
consistently extended if the student is to receive maximum value 
from his work as an apprentice teacher. 


EXPERIENCES OF STUDENTS IN THE BLOCK 


While the amount of time spent in actual teaching varied with 
the needs of the student concerned, these eighteen students 
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averaged in excess of forty clock hours of actual teaching. 
Approximately two hundred fifty clock hours were spent by each 


student in his nine weeks of participation. 


Related activities in 


which these students engaged were: 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


While certain we 
that many of thi 


assisting in field trips 

supervising school lunch room 
assisting in athletic contests 

assisting in election of class officers 
assisting in Valentine party 

keeping study hall 

supervising indoor play 

attending student council mectings 
assisting in 4-H Club meetings 
working with play cast 

assisting in audio-visual work 
constructed tests 

attending faculty meetings 

attending P.T.A. meetings 

attending school assemblies 

helping prepare school assembly programs 
making trips with children on school buses 
attending class meetings 

assisting in operation of youth center 
conference with guidance officer 
assisting in health program 
examining school records 

conference with school principal 
conference with school librarian 
working with school paper staff 


contacts with boy and girl scouts, blue birds, ete. 
making school reports 


Supervising playground activities 
making contacts with children’s homes 


ATTITUDE OF STUDENT-TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 
TOWARD THE PLAN 


aknesses of the 
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Vitalizing Student-teaching sI 


superior to our older plan of student-teaching. Some typical 
comments about the plan were: 

1) Students gain a better understanding of the entire work 
of the school. 

2) You get a varied picture of different types and abilities of 
students by teaching more than one class. 

3) The plan allows student-teachers to participate in all school 
activities. 

4) Much opportunity is provided for the study of child 
behavior. 

5) It develops a greater appreciation of the teacher’s job. 

6) It provides more time for actual teaching. 

7) It stimulates the supervising teacher. 

8) Work is more concentrated and better organized. 

9) It has proved its worth. 

10) It offers advantages not available in any other plan. 

The two coördinators and twelve supervising teachers all 
recommended a continuation of the program. Eleven of the 
fourteen staff members suggested that all students be required 
to do their student-teaching under the block plan. Sixteen of 
the eighteen students indicated they would again elect to do 
their student-teaching in the same way, while seventeen of the 
eighteen students recommended the continuation of the system. 
Only ten of the eighteen students felt that the plan should be 
required of all students. 

FUTURE PLANNING 


The outside work schedule of many students would make it 
most difficult to require this work of all. The plan as outlined 
should not suggest that we feel we have all the answers regarding 
laboratory experience for student-teachers at Central State 
College. However, our faculty is earnestly endeavoring to make 
our program of laboratory experiences as meaningful as possible. 
The block plan of student-teaching with slight modifications will 
become a definite and integral part of our program of professional 
education for teachers this fall. We believe it has much merit. 


INTEGRATING PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE 
TEACHER EDUCATION: AN EXPERIMENT 
IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
EMMETT F. CAMBRON 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


Clay County, Texas, recently was the locale of an experiment 
which demonstrated that benefits of educational significance can 
be derived simultaneousl 


y on both the in-service and pre-service 
levels. 


During a session of an extension class conducted by a state 
college staff member, the twenty-one class members representing 
nearly all the schools in the county, questioned a class visitor— 
the college health coérdinator—as to how they might apply in 
their respective communities certain of the techniques developed 
in the research project known as the Texas Health Education 
Program. In attempting to answer their questions, the health 
coördinator at the next class meeting brought along two students 
from his college class in “School and Community Health Prob- 
lems,” whose assistance in defining, discussing, and mecting the 
needs of the group resulted in joint planning on the part of the 
college students and the teachers in the field of a health survey 
Clay County school children. 

Ready approval by the college administration in re 
plan for student participation in such 
while the in-service group arranged w 
trators for places, times, and conditi 
survey in the schools. The college stud 
participants prepared themselves for their part in the project 
through conferences with interested a: 
piss ~~ on ce S n o Aare teachers at the 
housing taeae, ad meals for th orm er Si 

pe , ; e students within the 
communities themselves. 

The pur j ras : 
not p m a situati sage 
extension class were desi inp mare es af the 

esirous of becoming more conversant with 
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what constitutes a school health program. Under the guidance 
of college faculty members and students, the in-service group 
gained considerable familiarity with survey methods and with 
the implementation of the results. The college students partici- 
pating in the study received much benefit from codperating with 
others in a practical situation. 

At the extension class session following the completion of the 
survey, the college health coördinator, the college students, the 
members of the in-service class, and their instructor evaluated 
some of the benefits they felt had been derived from the experi- 
ment and, in addition, listed the implications which they believed 
merited consideration in planning and conducting codrdinated 


experiences of this type. Joint conclusions were formulated, as 


follows: 
PLANNING 

1) There should be a mutual exchange of ideas on the part of 
all participants. This would include participation by members 
of lay organizations in the community concerned. S 

2) The extension class should have the primary responsibility 
in planning. as 

3) Coöpareñive planning on the part of teachers, adminis- 
trators, representatives of lay organizations, health authorities in 
the community, and college representatives 1s necessary to the 
success of such projects. ; 

4) The Gd aniiateaee, teachers, pupils, and the lay public 
should be informed as to the purposes of the project. All con- 
cerned should be kept informed regarding plans and procedures 
and also should be made acquainted with the outcomes. 

5) Members of the extension class should seek the advice and 
counsel of all interested parties in the community; then the 
results of planning done in class should be disseminated to these 
persons promptly. 

IN-SERVICE 

1) In-service education can be vitalized through a functional 
approach. 

"2 Extension classes can be a medium through which an 
institution can help teachers, administrators, and other school 
Personnel with their immediate school problems. 
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3) Sound methods of instruction are as conducive to learning 
in in-service educational situations as elsewhere. 

4) The utilization of democratic group processes will facilitate 
the appreciation and understanding of the purposes for which an 
in-service education course is organized. 


PRE-SERVICE 


1) College students participating in such studies should have 
special training in preparation for same. 

2) Out-of-school experiences for visiting students should receive 
careful consideration. 

3) Definite jobs should be agreed on for visiting students, but 
opportunity should be made possible for them to have experiences 
that will make their present college work more meaningful. 

4) Communication with the college instructor during absence 
from the campus should be made possible, but not encouraged. 


5) Pre-service education in health can be vitalized through 
meaningful laboratory experiences. 


GENERAL 

1) In-service and pre-service groups can be advantageously 
complementary. 

2) The long-term effectiveness of a health program in a com- 
munity is probably dependent upon the recognition of a need for 
the program by the citizens of the community, 

3) A school health program is only one phase of the total 
school program that invites the study of such classes, 


4) The home and community are partners of the school in the 
education of youth. 


5) All groups and individuals should evaluate their work in 
order to guide and stimulate further study. 


COLLEGES 


1) A teacher-training institution should maintain a relation- 
ship with its graduates in the field to the end that a free inter- 
change of ideas and experiences may take place. Participation 


in an effective extension program is one means of maintaining 
this relationship, 
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2) The success of such a project is dependent upon the under- 
standing, approval, and coöperation of the college administrative 
and instructional personnel. 

3) It would be advisable for colleges to explore the possibilities 
of curriculum enrichment in the various departments through 
codperative endeavor by personnel responsible for in-service and 
pre-service education. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Fritz Rept anp Wikram W. WATTENBERG. Mental Hygiene 
in Teaching. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1951, 
pp. 454. $3.50 


The mental hygiene of teaching is a subject that has hitherto 
received only minor treatment. Applying the principles of men- 
tal health and efficiency to the everyday work of the public school 
classroom is a program long overdue. This is a ficld in which 
both writing and instruction can be very inspiring. Textual ma- 
terial of a scientific character is needed as a realistic and middle- 
ground approach, for the reason that considerable froth and 
sentimental tripe are commercially produced and foisted on the 
uncritical and unsuspecting layman. And on the other extreme 
an excessive amount of published material is technical, verbalistic 
or repulsively pedantic. 

Of this alluring and sprightly presentation Ernest Hilgard 
states in the editorial Forward, “If this book helps teachers to live 
their own lives more robustly, and helps their pupils to achieve 
resilient, productive and socially sensitive personalities, it will 
have served its purpose.” And it is our reasoned judgment that 
this aim will be realized. Willard Spalding, a co-editor, adds this 
encouraging thought, “The greatest contribution of the authors 
is the idea that teaching is pleasing, stimulating and satisfying to 
teachers who help children to find enduring rewards in Uyin? 
A joint statement in the authors’ psychology—“ Through the 
powerful non-verbal language of behavior, children have taught 
us many lessons which we hope some day to interpret more fully.” 

The first chapter is exceedingly inviting, demonstrating the 
effective employment of the inductive method. There are 
eleven spectacular incidents and situations introduced under the 
heading of “Food for Thought.” In subsequent chapters these 
school problems are discussed and principles of mental hygiene 
formulated and made available for transmission to comparable 
classroom developments, which then become an illustration of 
the deductive method. We recommend that students give 
themselves a flying start by capturing every minute detail in the 
stories of Charles, Agnes, Jerry, Phyllis, Karl, Dick, Jean and the 
other typically mischievous and troublesome American children. 
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This volume is divided into Parts A,B,C, Dand E. There are 
two chapters in Part A, the second of which is styled “ What It Is 
All About.” Here is where the exposition begins, some of the 
more seductive topics being “Disciplined Thinking versus 
Magical Belief,” “Respect for Realities versus Wishful Blind- 
ness,” “Surface Smugness versus Subsurface Curiosity’? and 
“Immediate Results versus Long-range Effects.” Concerning 
young people who resist resentfully the imposition of new 
behavior patterns and unfamiliar bodies of knowledge the 
authors provide us with several sample forms of resistance— 
Asking Meaningless Either-Or Questions, Demanding Advice in 
Vaguely Described Situations, Hiding Behind Labels, Discovering 
the Speaker Is a Screwball, and Fearing that Mental Hygiene 
Will Make a Person Soft. 

The above phraseology will indicate to the reader the sharp and 
down-to-earth manner of thought and composition practiced by 
the authors of this constructive program of pedagogical hygiene. 
Part A deals with several fundamental factors—Behavior 
Mechanisms, Growth, Influences that Shape Lives, Some Per- 
Sonality Distortions, Adjustment, Maturity and Normality, 
It is in Part C that the discussion takes a turn toward the class- 
room for a more complete picture of what goes on day after day in 
this cultural training camp for our youth. Individual and group 
learning are analyzed from the viewpoint of wholesome mental 
attitudes and habits of study. The rôle of the teacher aS 
Psychologically and sociologically strategic 1s given a prominent 
Place in the total life of the school. The term diagnostic thinking 
is used to advantage, as is also the case with procedures that are 
called ‘influence techniques.’ 7 

Teachers are kara confronted by dilemmas that are 
difficult to resolve or by-pass. Knowing what we do about 
individual differences over such a wide range we feat here with 
great interest the chapter devoted to ‘Children who Need Sp ecial 
Help.’ Also the slippery business of dealing with parents is 
brought up for serious consideration, with some proposals for 
mutually advantageous conferences and experiments. The 
authors are frank and at the same time conservative, revealing 
modestly and yet hopefully in chapter XVII several of the most 
notable ‘Limitations of Mental Hygiene in Education.” True 
it is that psychology is still too young a science to furnish the 
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answers for some of the more perplexing problems that beset the 

American schools. But we are grateful for this textual effort to 

make clear a number of the irritation areas and perennial weak- 

nesses that have thwarted our attempt to achieve the ideals that 

grace our philosophies of education. Carrot D. CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Outre Backus anp JANE Beasutey. Speech Therapy with 
Children. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951, 
pp. 441. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first (seventy-two 
pages) discusses ‘‘Theoretical Structure” including the under- 
lying assumptions and explanation of the therapy proposed. It 
deals with goals in speech therapy, paths to the goal, the individ- 
ual’s present situation, basic design for therapy and procedures 
in utilizing the basic design. 

Part Two (pages 73-428) gives illustrative lessons in group 
therapy under four main heads: primary illustrative lessons, 
intermediate illustrative lessons, pre-school illustrative lessons, 
and adapting group lessons to individual work. 

The authors came into this work with a background of teaching 
experience and a deep interest in both research and professional 
practice. They conceive their study “as an attempt to present & 
development of a theoretical structure broad enough in scope to 
include a large part of the accepted body of knowledge of our 
field but to include also a considerable body of knowledge which 
eee traditionally a part of our field; also to show by 
A eon _ kinds of modifications in basic design 
shila till partii a : "i vn eten such a broader conception, 
Haba thiaipist eet e use of many of the traditional techniques 

y wish to employ. 
The book is interestin 


a g from two points iew: @ 
which relates to the impro : sol ley en 


vement of speech; the other which con- 
cerns efforts during eight years to make applications of scientif- 


ically sound theory and principles to a particular field of therapy- 

Emphasis is placed upon “interpersonal relationships between 
child and therapist and among children as a group.” Procedure 
is not and should not be merely a matter of devices and exercises 
but primarily a matter of understanding, insight, and the develop- 
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ment of therapeutic relationships. “The individual and not the 
problem is the focus.” Therapy is not a matter of doing some- 
thing to the individual, but of freeing him for normal development 
and progress. The nature of the basic principles presented is 
brought out by reference to such writers as Beaglehole, Sullivan, 
Horney, Fromm, Rogers, Cameron, Lewin, Korzybski and 
Kohler. 

The authors indicate that much more is to be done, but a 
beginning has been made, and ai understanding will not come 
with mere reading about therapy; “it can come only as you 
yourself experiment in applying the principles.” 

The lessons presented in Part Two “represent the outgrowth 
of a first attempt in 1945 to write down plans, undertaken as a 
master’s thesis by Miss Beasley. Since then they have been 
tested and revised in many programs of therapy, both with 
children and with many university students in directed teaching.” 

There is a selected bibliography under three heads: Philosophy 
of Science, Dynamics of Behavior, and Speech. A well-made 
index concludes the book. . 

The book is of somewhat more than usual interest and may well 


contribute to the understanding of better methods of dealing with 


speech problems. A. S. EDWARDS 


The University of Georgia 


H. T. Morse. General Education in Transition. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1951, pp. 310. $3.50 


The University of Minnesota Press and faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota have given us a scholarly and well-documented 
treatment of general education, a publication that fits the current 
situation and meets the needs of those seriously concerned with 
this particular aspect of our current educational dilemma. Dis- 
tinguished educators from other institutions have also had a 
hand in piecing together this timely treatment of general educa- 
tion. Dr. H. T. Morse, Dean of the General College, is the 
coördinator and editor, gearing the volume to the exalted pur- 
pose of providing ‘a look ahead.’ ; . , 

The table of contents indicates three main sections of subject 
matter—An Analysis of Current Trends, Proposed Next Steps in 
Experimentation and Research, and Implications for College 
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Programs of General Education. This movement has come a 
long way from its earlier formative period, and yet it is even 
today operated along trial and error lines. In 1945 appeared the 
Report of the Harvard University Committee, entitled General 
Education in a Free Society. This material was in 
a strategic question raised by President Conant—‘ 
general education be so adapted to different 
differing abilities and outlooks, that it can a 
yet remain in goal and essenti 
This Harvard University Press publication had an 
circulation, prompting other institutions to make mor 
plans for experimental courses and programs, 
that a long list of colleges and universities coul 
offering at least a moderate curriculum in gene 
the spring of 1949 a conference w 
Minnesota to “stimulate activities 
sounder basis of fact for program p 
Discussions were conducted for appraising progress on a national 
scale and for Proposing the next steps for realizing some of the 
more widely acceptable general education ideals. Several out- 
side speakers participated—Ear] McGrath, Alfred 
Malcolm MacLean, Sidney Hook, Clarence Faust, T. R. MeCon- 
nel, and several research experts—took a lively interest in these 
Proceedings, including Ruth Eckert, Edward Potthoff and 
Cornelia D, Williams, 
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is the number 


answer to 
‘How can 
ages and, above all, 
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published, for this is a trend filled with promise for the patrons of 
higher education. The major subject matter fields are can- 
Vvassed—socig] studies, fine arts, humanities, communication, 
physical sciences, biology; and the result is clearly beneficial in 
terms of a long-needed restatement of instructional and curricular 
objectives, To read this book is to become one of the relatively 


CARROLL D, CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Il. Epmuxp Buris. Human Relations in the Classroom, Course 
TIT. Wilmington: The Delaware State Society for Mental 


Hygiene, 1951, pp. 250. 


This is the third of a series of books entitled Human Rela- 
tions in the Classroom. The first was published in 1947, the 
Second in 1948, According to the Preface, “These books are 
being used Successfully not only in every state and in every 
Provinee of Canada but also in the Philippine Islands, Puerto 
Rico and Western Germany.” eke gee , 

The Table of Contents is in two parts, first, Teacher Aids, 
ads, as follows: Shades of Gray, The Emotional 
i Education, Mental Health of the Teacher, 
-service Training in 


under six he 
Orphan, Logistics in ii 
Emotional Problems of Teachers, and In 


Human Relations. , 
Tn the Second part are the Lesson Plans under thirty heads, 


and they include such subjects as the following: frustrations, 
developing personality skills, practicing worth-while personality 
traits, acquiring enthusiastic interests, the will to succeed, 
understanding our parents’ point of view, our choice of friends, 
manners at home and in school, how hostility affects Personalities, 
the development of tact, emotional stresses and Strains, getting 
along together and belonging. “During the past year the lesson 
plans included in this book paran used experimentally in 
he country. 
“Ts ec iat em Ba eneako list of behavior problems 
by E. K. Wickman, and the Wickman list of behavior problems of 
children in order of Seriousness as determined by thirty mental 
hygiene experts, Also are suggested books to be reviewed by 
Workshop groups, prescribed reading assignments, Suggested dis- 
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cussion topics for workshop groups, and a list of recommended 
films. There is no index, but perhaps it is not necessary. 

The popularity of the work is indicated by a statement of 
the publishers to the effect that, “Before this book was off the 
press advance orders had been received from more than 300 
different schools outside of Delaware.” 

The book is written in a popular and sometimes even a collo- 
quial style and gives a considerable amount of information upon 
ways that were evidently agreed upon as having succeeded in 
teaching children about mental hygiene, especially in relation to 
developing desirable traits and learning how to get along with 
one another. In this exceedingly important field of character i 
and personality education, it will be of no little use to teachers 
who desire to find helps for teaching that have apparently been 
considered successful after having been used in many schools. 
The binding is excellent. The print is clear. It is generally 
interesting reading in simple, non-technical language. 


A. S. EDWARDS 
The University of Georgia 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


DEALING WITH READING PROBLEMS AT THE 
PRE-COLLEGE LEVEL! 


WARREN G. CUTTS, JR. 
Appalachian State Teachers College 


Thousands of students are leaving high school each year unable 
to read adequately and many more are completing the prescribed 
curriculum after twelve years’ schooling without acquiring 
efficient study habits. This constitutes a serious handicap for 
those planning to continue their educations at the college level; 
and high-school students who have not learned to read well 
are also limited in the type of positions they can fill in most 
occupations. 

For evidence of these disabilities we have only to turn to 
the screening program employed for entering freshmen at one 
university. Each year at this school approximately 750 students 


are referred to the Improvement of Learning program on the basis 


of low reading scores on the entrance examinations. (Low scores 
often directly traceable 


on other parts of the entrance battery are 

to poor reading.) While most of these students become much 
more adequate in reading and in their ability to cope with college 
work, the question which they continually ask and which for the 
most part remains unanswered is “ Why couldn’t we have a course 
like this in high school?” They wonder why it is necessary for 
them to encounter difficulties on the college level before being 
introduced to basic reading and study skills. ; 

Most school administrators today recognize the seriousness of 
reading problems common to high-school students. Many 
schools are doing something about it, and it seems safe to surmise 
that every school leader would like to help students in the 
Secondary school become better readers. 


ee ae 


1The writer wishes to express his appreciation to the Psychological 


Services Center and to the Reading Laboratory of Syracuse University for 
Sponsoring this program and to Dr. William D: Sheldon for his valued advice 
In connection with the program and with the writing of this paper. 
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One attempt to meet this common problem is a special course 
for pre-college students who, during six weeks of instruction in 
reading and study skills, are usually able to raise their reading 
and study performances to levels more nearly commensurate 
with their abilities. The program described below has been 
sponsored during the summer for the past five years at Syracuse 
University, and the writer has instructed in the course for the 
past two summers. Any high school could develop a similar 
program by investing a nominal amount in materials and equip- 
ment and employing the part-time services of one teacher. Such 
a course might be invaluable to graduating students, especially to 
those preparing for college. 


PRELIMINARY TESTING 


One or more standardized tests were used to measure reading 
level (vocabulary, speed and comprehension), personality, mental 
maturity and vocational interests. In addition, a structured 
autobiography concerning attitude toward reading, early experi- 
ences at home and in school, relationships with parents and 
siblings, future aspirations, main interests and hobbies, and 
reasons for taking the course was obtained from each student. 
The students were asked to evaluate their improvement periodi- 
cally, and the instructor attempted to observe the progress of each 
student. 

The course was characterized by few homework assignments 
and by continual practice of reading and study skills within the 
classroom. The writer served more as moderator than as teacher 
during the laboratory sessions. Classes were conducted Monday 
through Friday from 9 to 12 with a mid-morning, fifteen-minute 
break. Out-of-class activities included directed reading, library 
reference work, recreation and play, tours and field trips, and 
i oe and concerts. These activities served a dual 

thelr Intrinsic value for the student and a point of 
departure for class discussions and individual writing. 


EMPHASIS ON INDIVIDUAL 
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naturally are limited by the ability and experience of the clinician, 
but limitations must also be imposed upon any currently available 
test. The writer prefers to regard pre-diagnosis primarily as a 
point of departure, with the real diagnosis and subsequent pro- 
gram developing naturally as a result of working withithe individ- 
ual and helping him adjust to the reading situation. 

On the first day of class each student received a record folder 
in which he was asked to list his personal objectives for the course. 
A suggested pattern was written on the blackboard, and each 
student was requested to be as specific as possible in compiling his 
own list. Increased reading comprehension headed the list of 
every student. Two-thirds of the group wanted to double their 
reading rates. Other goals ranked in the following order: 1) 
Better written expression, 2) Skill in examinations, 3) Efficient 
study methods, 4) Fundamentals of a good term paper, 5) Note- 
taking and outlining, and 6) Better class participation. 

The writer encouraged each student to begin outside reading to 
supplement practice in the laboratory. It was suggested that 
each might try to read six books of his own choosing during the 
course, an average of one a week. 


METHODS EMPLOYED 


A part of each morning session was spent in the reading of timed 
exercises. An individual record of words per minute and level of 
comprehension was kept by each student. Comprehension was 
determined in one of several ways, i.e., when questions were 


‘included with the unit the student computed the per cent of ques- 


tions answered correctly, and when a précis was called for, the 
instructor rated each one as either poor, fair, good or very good. 

The desirability of flexible reading was continually stressed, 
since it was apparent that none of the group were able to adjust 
adequately tu changing reading situations. Most of the pupils 
acquired the habit of varying their reading speeds to fit their pur- 
pose and the difficulty of the material. The writer used the fol- 
lowing methods to promote flexibility: 

1) Encouraging the students to skim over the comprehension 
questions before reading in order to get some idea of what they 
should look for; 2) Suggesting what the article was about, with 
perhaps the comment, “‘ Don’t bother about the supporting details; 
just read for the main idea and see what inferences we might 
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draw,” or “Try to determine the author’s view-point. Why do 
you think he wrote this article?” 3) Asking the readers what 
they thought should be looked for in a particular unit on the basis 
of its title and introduction; 4) Going over difficult vocabulary 
and unfamiliar words before reading (This technique helped to 
develop skimming ability, since the group was allowed only a few 
seconds to spot the unfamiliar words on each page); 5) The way 
questions were handled during discussions (For example, when- 
ever a question was missed everyone returned to the selection to 
see how quickly he could locate the best answer. The first: 
person to find it gave the exact page, paragraph and I'ne reference, 
and then read the answer aloud). 

Mechanical devices, such as the metronoscope, tachistoscope 
and SRA reading accelerator, were used for their motivational 
value. They were introduced primarily to help the students see 
that they were capable of much better performance and were not 
used as developmental aids. The writer believes that developing 
a better understanding of what is read is essential for the improve- 
ment of reading. It is felt that this goal is accomplished better 
through class discussions and individual work than through the 
use of mechanical apparatus. 

Some reading exercises were used for discussion purposes only, 
and the students did not record this reading on their individual 
charts. The units included ‘live,’ interesting and stimulating 
material, such as first-hand stories about Red China or dating 
problems confronting the teenager. Response to this type of 
reading was gratifying; and while no direct measure can be made 
of its worth in increased comprehension and broader concept 

development, it is believed that this method was one of the most 
fruitful in many respects. A careful introduction helped to inter- 
est students in the topic and to provide a reason for reading it. 
Volunteers presented the main points as they saw them, along with 
the implications involved in the passage. Important ideas were 
seldom overlooked by the entire group. Discussion units served 
not only as interest-getters and motivating devices; they also gave 
individual students an opportunity to see how others were think- 
ing and a chance to test their own reading ability in terms of peer 
standards rather than through a set of questions worked out by an 
‘expert.’ 

A technique which met with varying degrees of success was oral 
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reading by the teacher. Student interest and response seemed 
dependent primarily upon the type of selection read. They 
usually responded better to rather short, humorous articles. The 
value of this technique seemed two-fold: 1) providing a welcome 
break for the students, and 2) giving the teacher opportunity to 
check on each student’s listening ability, noting whether some 
individuals had higher listening than reading levels. This infor- 
mation is valuable, since a disparity between listening and reading 
comprehension may indicate that one of the two might be 
increased. If listening ability is no higher than reading ability, 
one should not expect large gains in reading except in terms of 
speed and flexibility. 

Another technique which the writer found useful was the 
utilization of standardized tests for class practice and discussion. 
The procedure is described below: 

1) A reasonable time was allowed for everyone to read a selec- 
tion and answer the questions. Then, a volunteer took an item, 
read it aloud, stated and supported his answer, and told how he 
went about eliminating other choices. This amounted, more or 
less, to ‘thinking out loud.’ Often the choices were narrowed to 
two. If no concensus could be reached, the writer attempted to 
guide group thinking to ‘see’ the correct answer. Oceasionally, a 
question was abandoned without definite agreement as to the 
right answer. 

2) Calling on a given person to take a question appeared to 
reduce the likelihood of group participation, since the members 
not called on would reason, ‘This is Bill’s question.” Hence, the 
reason for leaving each item open until someone was ready to take 
it. In this way the group seemed to think with the person who 
was reciting. ; i ; 

During the six-weeks’ course, major emphasis was given to the 
improvement of reading; however, the class was also concerned 
with the other objectives outlined earlier in this paper. Refer- 
ence and organizational skills were presented by sound films, class 
discussions, a visit to the library and the development of a 
skeletal term paper. (The latter included choosing a topic, col- 
lecting data, outlining the material, compiling a bibliography and 
writing an introduction to the paper.) This work was checked 
and returned to the students for future reference. Various 
study techniques were presented and discussed in class. Each 
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student kept a record of his time use for one week and then worked 
out a plan for spending his time more efficiently. Attention was 
given to note-taking and to skill in examinations, and each student 
learned and practiced an efficient study method. 


RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM 
The summary of results will include several individual cases: 


but first, the average class gains in reading may be observed by 


READING SPEED & COMPREHENSION 


Words per 
Minute 


AVERAGE IMPROVEMENT 
OURING SIX WEEKS 


Comprehension 
(Per Cent) 


Unit 


Number 


CHART I 


examining Chart 1, which shows combined reading scores for 
the unit listed below each vertical line. Obviously, the average 
reading rate curve has more or less smoothed out the numerous 
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fluctuations occurring on individual charts. (Note: A given unit 
number does not represent the same reading exercise for each 
person, e.g., #15 simply means the fifteenth selection read.) 

The average reading rate for the class was two hundred words 
per minute on the first five exercises. In structuring this reading, 
the teacher asked each person to read in his usual manner, remem- 
bering that questions would follow. Attention was called to such 
inefficient habits as finger tracing, lip movements, vocalizing, 
head movements, poor posture, improper holding of reading 
material and other mechanical errors. Simple suggestions like 
steadying the chin with one hand to prevent movements of the 
head seemed to help those who were having trouble of this kind. 
After the first four or five units the readers were instructed in 
some of the techniques described previously and encouraged to 
read faster. 

During the first reading situation it became apparent that one 
of the boys was seriously disabled in reading and would require 
special help. He was reading between sixty and ninety words per 
minute with fair comprehension, Despite this serious handicap 
Bill? had graduated from high school and planned to enter college 
in the fall. This fact provided a foundation for working out a 
program with him, since he was ready and willing to do anything 
to help himself become a better reader and thus to enhance his 
chances of college success. 

Needing further information as to Bill’s reading competence 
and the exact nature of his disability, the writer began working 
privately with him during the afternoon. The reading acceler- 
ator was used first, but Bill was able to keep up only at its slowest 
setting. Speeding it up only confused him and made him unable 
to tell what he had read. Seeing indications of a deficient 
sight vocabulary and word-by-word reading, the writer sub- 
stantiated this opinion through experimenting with the metro- 
noscope and by having the student read aloud from simple, but 
interesting material. Bill agreed to work with a hand-operated 
tachistoscope as part of his individual program in an effort to 
promote phrase reading. For this project he copied meaningful 
phrases and short sentences found in his reading both in and out of 
class. These were typed—triple-spaced—on one side of unruled 


? Fictitious names will be used throughout the remainder of this report. 
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notebook filler. Bill practiced with them during two fifteen- 
minute periods each day by flashing a phrase at a time through 
the slot in his tachistoscopic card. He collected several hundred 
of these phrases during the course. 

At the end of six weeks Bill was consistently averaging better 
than two hundred words per minute; and during the final week of 
class, his average reading speed with good comprehension was 
more than three hundred words per minute. His projected pro- 
gram made use of his superior speaking and listening vocabulary. 

The following cases will be limited to a brief personal descrip- 
tion and a sketch of ‘pre’ and ‘post’ reading status: 

1) Betty, who plans to become a nurse, appeared already to be 
working up to her expected level, but was highly motivated to 
improve her reading and study ability. Beginning with an 
average reading speed of two hundred fifty words per minute, 
she consistently averaged over four hundred words per minute 
before the course ended, and her rate was still climbing. Her 
last five units ranged from six hundred to nine hundred ninety 
words per minute with good comprehension. 

2) Charles expects to study either law or medicine. He was a 
slow worker and inclined to procrastinate, but he managed 
partially to overcome these difficulties during the summer course. 
His reading improved from two hundred words per minute on the 
first seven units to four hundred words per minute with greater 
comprehension during the final week. 

3) Ann plans to become a nurse. She at first averaged between 
two hundred and three hundred words per minute with fair 
comprehension, but was able to read nearly four hundred words 
per minute during the last two weeks. On three occasions she 
read more than five hundred words per minute. Ann said con- 
cerning reading: “I do not find it a drudgery as before. I can’t 
be converted overnight to an excellent reader, but in time and 
with practice I expect to enjoy reading to the extent of reading 
about one book a week.” 

4) Donna plans to major in home economics. Her biggest 
difficulty seems to lie in over-protection and domination by her 
parents and older brother. This problem was partially solved, 
and a plan was worked out with her parents for assisting her 
toward fuller maturity and independence during the following 
year. Donna progressed both in speed and in comprehension, 
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and her charts show that she achieved a high degree of flexibility 
in reading. Averaging between one hundred forty-three and 
two hundred fifty words per minute on the first seven units, 
she was consistently reading between four hundred and six hun- 
dred words per minute with good comprehension during the last 
week of class. 

5) Mary, a girl of average endowment, possessed an unrealistic 
level of aspiration—far in excess of her reasonable expectations. 
She seemed very unhappy and unable to mix with the group dur- 
ing the social and recreational activities. It was difficult to help 
her academically because of her distorted picture of herself and of 
others. Toward the end of the course she appeared to become 
more fully aware of reality, and the possibility of providing 
psychiatric help was indicated by her mother, who conferred 
with the writer before returning home with Mary. Her case 
emphasizes the difficulty of providing academic help for a person 
confronted with a deep-seated maladjustment, unless he is also 
helped emotionally. Despite this difficulty, some improvement 
was noted for Mary. Her reading speed increased from two 
hundred to four hundred words per minute with better compre- 
hension, but often she was still completely confused in her 
interpretations. It is felt that her gains would have been more 
significant if psychological help had been given prior to or con- 
comitant with her reading instruction. 


SUMMARY 


One question which always arises concerning the teaching of 
developmental reading and study skills is their degree of perma- 
nence following an intensive course. In almost every case, 
students may be expected to regress somewhat below the highest 
point reached during intensive training; however, continued 
application of the newly-acquired skill should maintain it well 
above the previous performance level. Data collected by the 
writer regarding a former class of this kind supports this premise. 
Retention was enhanced by helping each student evaluate his 
progress and work out a projected program for the f ollowing year 
to augment his gains in reading and to more firmly fix his new 
study skills. 

The success of this program seems to suggest a means whereby 
school administrators might do something extra for their poten- 
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tially able students who are handicapped with reading difficulties 
and poor study methods. It would seem that much can be done 
in this area toward the reduction of college failure and the devel- 
opment of more literate high-school graduates, especially among 
those students who are unnecessarily disabled in reading. A 
similar program established in the high school on a voluntary 
basis might be expected to meet with equal success. 


THE CRUX OF AN EFFECTIVE OFF-CAMPUS 
STUDENT-TEACHING PROGRAM 


GEORGE E. DICKSON 


Director Off-campus Student-teaching 
Central Washington College of Education 


It has probably been the experience of most educators to have 
been associated with some promising educational development 
or idea which never quite ‘came oft’ or withered on the educational 
vine. Many reasons have been given for such failures, but it is 
the author’s conviction that, in most instances, the true reasons 
for difficulties on an educational scene lie deeper than superficial 
probes or evaluative devices reveal. By this statement it is 
suggested that the over-all problem in many cases of failure 
and difficulty involves the establishment of good human relation- 
ships; namely, the avoidance of human conflicts and the main- 
tenance of secure, intimate human relations. 

Nearly everyone has probably noticed or experienced subjec- 
tive, circumstantial evidence of the above thesis. Heated 
arguments over the type of curriculum to be found in the school, 
teacher-administrator feuds and fears, individual pettiness, 
professional jealousy, and a host of related phenomena are partial 
evidence of the contention suggested. However, more objective 
proof of unsatisfactory human relations has been lacking on the 
educational scene. This is not true in the annals of industrial 
research concerning labor and management relationships and 
problems. It is time that educators concern themselves to a 
greater extent with the type of human relations research pioneered 
in industry. 

Various aspects of educational programs involve human rela- 
tionships, but the student-teaching program in any teacher 
training institution is probably most dependent upon the main- 
tenance of effective, continuing, and satisfactory relationships, 
Thus, this paper will be a brief account of an investigation con- 
ducted at Stanford University! to probe the human relations of 
the Stanford elementary student-teaching program. The study 


1 George E. Dickson, Human Relations Problems in the Stanford Elementary 
Student-Teaching Program, Unpublished Ed.D. Dissertation, Stanford 


University, 1949. 
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concerns the activities, feclings, and attitudes of ninety-six 
individuals who participated in this program as student-teachers, 
supervising teachers or university supervisors. It should proba- 
bly be added that the term ‘supervising teachers’ refers to the 
public school teachers who participated in this program, since the 
School of Education at Stanford University does not maintain a 
campus laboratory school. 


PROBLEM AND SETTING 

The major purpose of the study was to define the problems 
of human relations common to practice-teaching situations in 
order to arrive at recommendations which would promote more 
profitable student-teaching experiences. The personnel involved 
in the Stanford elementary student-teaching program consisted 
of thirty-eight student-teachers, forty-nine supervising teachers, 
and nine University supervisors. The student-teachers were 
assigned to student-teaching situations in public school systems 
within commuting distance of the Stanford campus. All three 
types of individuals could be considered representative of their 
respective groups, with one minor exception. Stanford students 
are carefully screened upon entering the University and again 
when admitted to the School of Education. Also, the high cost of 
tuition tends to limit the student body, to some extent, to those 
who come from a favored economic environment. These factors ` 


may not be present in all teacher-education programs. 


PROCEDURE 


The problem of the study was attacked by using two methods 
of obtaining social data—(1) nondirective interviews and (2) 
observations. Eighty-five of the ninety-six individuals men- 
tioned above were available for interviews during the months of 
April, May, and June of 1949. Notes were taken during the 
course of each interview session by the investigator. These 
notes were used, immediately after each interview, to make a 
typescript of what had been said in as nearly a verbatim form as 
possible. The typescripts then were employed for analysis pur- 
poses. The observations of the personnel in this study were 
incidental and had value in enlarging the background informa- 
tion of the analyzer when considering the information appearing 
in the interviews. The use of the interview technique has been 
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suggested and substantiated by various social researchers such as 
Roethlisberger,’ Rogers,’ Lippitt,* and Lewin.® 

The methods of analysis used were suggested by and partially 
based on procedures used by Roethlisberger and Dickson® and 
Curran.” One method, termed ‘Interview Content-Problem 
Analysis’, isolated the various instances, incidents, or problems of 
unsatisfactory and harmonious relationships found in the inter- 
view data. A second method consisted of pairing the interview 
typescripts of the individuals who worked together in a teaching 
situation (student-teacher, supervising teacher and supervisor). 
Then an attempt was made to describe, in narrative form, the 
human relations occurring in such a situation. The name 
‘Descriptive Analysis’ was given to the second method. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings and conclusions are not revelations of an off- 
campus student-teaching program which by any of the usual 
judgments of administrators or participants could be considered a 
failure. On the contrary, all outward signs pointed to a satis- 
factory teacher education experience. The author feels that 
he can justly make this statement because of his experience with 
other similar programs. Educators, in general, do not realize the 
feelings, attitudes, and unspoken thoughts which color student- 
teaching experiences and what might be done about them. The 
twenty conclusions based on the findings of this study are not only 
interesting but challenging to teacher educators. 

1) Human relations difficulties were a major characteristic of 
the student-teaching program at Stanford University. Two out 
of three interview responses of those participating in this study 


2 F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale, pp. 11, 159. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. 

3 Carl R. Rogers, “The nondirective method as a technique for social 
research,” American Journal of Sociology, L, January 1945, 281. 

‘Ronald Lippitt, “Technique for research in group living,” Journal of 
Social Issues, 11, November, 1946, 57. 

5Kurt Lewin, “Frontiers in group dynamics,” Human Relations, 1, 
1947, 7. 

6 F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, Management and the 
Worker, pp. 270-91. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. 

7 Charles A. Curran, Personality Factors in Counseling, pp. 61-203. New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1945. 
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referred to instances of dissatisfaction in their relationships with 
others. 

2) Problems of individual adjustment, program or work dis- 
satisfaction, and communication were the three general problem 
areas revealed in the comments of student-teachers, supervising 
teachers, and supervisors. These areas were quite similar to the 
general problems found in the foremost industrial study of human 
relations recorded by Roethlisberger and Dickson in their volume, 
Management and the Worker. 

3) The major areas of human relations above are not distinct 
phenomena to be treated separately or confined to a single cause 
but are definitely interrelated and result from complex situations. 

4) The distinct principal problems which appear in the human 
relations of student-teachers, supervising teachers, and supervisors 
with each other are not similar, generally, in every relationship. 

(A) Student Teachers—(1) Want specific help with problems 
and sympathetic understanding from supervisors. (2) Desire 
to please supervising teachers and wish to establish pleasant 
relations with them. 

(B) Supervising Teachers—(1) Are interested mainly in the 
preparation and achievement of student-teachers in practice- 
teaching. (2) Are insecure in their relations with supervisors. 
(3) Want supervisors to ease their insecurity by offering sug- 
gestions and solving problems. 

(C) Supervisors—(1) Desire to see student-teachers achieve 
successful teaching methods. (2) Are mainly concerned over the 
insecurity of supervising teachers and express hostility and 
disagreement in discussing them. 

5) The adequate preparation of student-teachers for teaching 
is the basic foundation for satisfying relationships of practice- 
teaching personnel. Program dissatisfaction and lack of prepara- 
tion were leading complaints in this study. 

6) Student and supervising teachers do not always communi- 
cate satisfactorily in a teaching situation, because (1) super- 
vising teachers lack the knowledge to criticize and direct the 
work of students, and (2) student-teachers do not approach 
supervising teachers with attitudes exhibiting a desire for sug- 
gestions and criticism. 

7) The disinterested, unimpressed, self-centered, over-sensi- 
tive, resentful, or reserved attitudes on the part of student- 
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teachers in dealing with supervisors tend to destroy communica- 
tion, produce anxiety, and can cause supervisors to assume that 
students are indifferent to the help they feel is being offered. 

8) Some student-teachers experience difficulty because they 
do not realistically face the fact that they are beginners in teach- 
ing and feel that they are expected to emulate or teach as expertly 
as the supervising teacher. The results of impossible goals for 
student-teachers are feclings of inadequacy and inferiority over 
their supposed failure in the teaching situation. 

9) On the contrary, other student-teachers have the tendency 
to adopt attitudes of superiority in comparing their work with 
that of supervising teachers. No other single attitude will as 
quickly develop hostility, disagreement, and conflict in the 
student-teaching situation. 

10) Student-teachers do not adapt readily to the differences in 
educational philosophy and methodology which are found in 
public school classrooms. Consequently, they experience hostil- 
ity, disagreement, and conflict in the student-teaching situation. 

11) Communication dissatisfaction on the part of student- 
teachers and supervisors appears to be a situation of mutual 
misunderstanding of the initiatory rôle in providing adequate 
opportunities for student-supervisor contacts. Supervisors 
desire to have students ask them for conferences and visits, 
while students complain of supervisors who seldom visit or offer 
suggestions. 

12) The emotional needs of security, recognition, and under- 
standing in student-teachers are not recognized or successfully 
met by supervisors who are mainly interested in student-teaching 
ability. 

13) An important rôle of the supervisor is that of ‘adjuster’ or 
‘go-between’ in the relationship of the student-teacher with 
the supervising teacher, 

14) The inability of the supervisor to recognize the close 
alignment which exists between a student-teacher and a super- 
vising teacher is a major cause of possible hostility toward the 
supervisor and the rejection of his ideas on the part of the student, 
or supervising teacher. 

15) The failure of supervisors to mask their critical feelings 
concerning the supervising teacher and the teaching situation can 
stimulate antagonism which results in unfriendly and nonco- 
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6perative human relationships. When supervising teachers feel 
that the supervisor thinks their teaching is ‘traditional’ or that 
their work with the student-teacher is unsatisfactory, they 
immediately reject any of the supervisor’s ideas and display 
hostility plus general disagreement. 

16) In many cases, much of the hostility, insecurity, and 
anxiety which supervising teachers display are the result of 
ineffective lines of communication between supervising teachers 
and supervisors. 

17) Supervising teachers and supervisors are mutually anxious 
to feel wanted and secure with each other in the student-teaching 
program. Failures on the part of supervisors to give supervising 
teachers direction or to provide assurance of work well done are 
the primary factors restricting the establishment of good relations. 
‘Blanket’ assurance does not relieve tension but heightens 
insecurity, as will the opposite practice of saying nothing to the 
supervising teacher. 

18) The primary task of the supervisor is that of providing 
democratic leadership in the teaching situation and abandoning 
any laissez faire conception of the supervisory rôle. When super- 
visors fail to offer suggestions and provide the necessary direc- 
tion to the student-teaching program the result is insecurity, 
hostility, and anxiety in student and supervising teachers. 

19) Teaching situations in which negative emotions and 
attitudes are displayed or formed can and do result in individual 
maladjustment. The result of this condition is the restriction 
of the possibilities of the classroom as a potential learning situa- 
tion for student-teachers. 

20) Teaching situations in which poor human-relations prac- 
tices are pursued by one or every individual participating in 
them seem to deteriorate into unproductive learning situations 
for student-teachers. Conversely, it appears that effective 
practice-teaching can practically occur only in those situations in 
which conscious effort is directed toward overcoming problems 
and obstacles to good human relationships. 


A CHALLENGE 


The foregoing twenty statements point the way to improving 
student-teaching programs. The growth of public school super- 
vising teachers and codperating publie school systems in teacher 
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education cannot be compelled. However, every effort should be 
made to bring about a codperative alignment of the supervising 
teacher and the public school with the policies, beliefs, and atti- 
tudes of the teacher education department. The way to this 
achievement is through effective human relations practices on the 
part of student-teachers, college supervisors, and teacher educa- 
_ tion administrators. 

Student-teachers should realize that their rôle in initiating 
good human relationships consists primarily of adopting humble, 
willing, respectful, inquiring, and realistic attitudes in their 
work with supervising teachers and supervisors. 

Supervisors should realize that their rôle in effecting harmoni- 
ous human relations involves intelligent, democratic leadership 
combined with a deep insight and understanding of human per- 
sonality and behavior. Supervisors should (1) establish effective 
lines of communication in teaching situations, (2) provide direc- 
tion for personnel, (3) give guidance to individuals, and (4) 
offer sympathetic understanding with human problems. They 
should visit classrooms regularly (at least once per week) and take 
the initiative in scheduling meetings and conferences. Super- 
visors should be wary of offering suggestions or statements which 
may offend others. The exhibiting of codperative, humble, 
respectful, and willing attitudes in their relations with student- 
teachers and supervising teachers is most necessary. There is 
too much of a tendency for supervisors to be ‘prima donnas, 
to know and tell all the answers in teacher education. This type 
of behavior serves no constructive purpose in supervision. 

Administrators of teacher education programs, from the 
departmental level to the final officers responsible for official 
policies, should realize what their rôle in establishing good 
human relations includes. The following points seem suggestive: 

1) A complete understanding of all the facets of teacher educa- 
tion is needed in order that no one portion of a program sub- 
ordinates another in thinking and action. The knowledge and 
practice of good human relations techniques is fully as important 
as the knowledge and teaching of subject matter. 

2) Students should be adequately prepared for practice-teach- 
ing situations by fully implementing educational theory with 
practical methodology. 

3) Instruction in the art of maintaining friendly, effective 
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human relationships in teaching situations might be possibly 
offered. 

4) A supervisor should be given a reasonable work load in order 
that he may accomplish his full supervisory rôle. 

5) The factors causing difficult and satisfactory human rela- 
tionships must be recognized in all educational programs, and 
sincere study of these factors should be promoted. 

None of the above three groups should impede the rich learning 
experiences existent in student-teaching programs. The final 
goal of all should be the continued improvement of teacher | 
education. 


COURT OPINION CONCERNING SCHOOL BOARDS 
AND THEIR ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY STAFFS 


STEPHEN F. ROACH* 


Ferris High School, Jersey City, N. J. 


It is now well established that there exist four sources of 
authority controlling the operation of a public-school system in 
any one of the forty-cight states. These sources are: the pro- 
visions of the state constitution; the enactments of the state 
legislature; the administrative rulings of the appropriate edu- 
cational officials; and the decisions of the state courts. 

The effect of the first three of these on the day-to-day oper- 
ations of the public schools is, usually, well recognized. Not as 
well appreciated, perhaps, is the rôle played by the last-men- 
tioned—the higher state courts. Nor is this lack of recognition 
easily understandable, since—from the very founding of the 
Republic—it has been accepted practice in American juris- 
prudence to give over-ruling authority to this latter agency of 
government. 

The existence of this ‘over-ruling authority’ is appreciated 
when it is realized that, within any individual state, the higher 
courts are authorized to interpret and validate not only the 
provisions of that state’s constitution, but also the enactments of 
the legislature and the rulings of the state educational agencies. 
Hence, if a high-school principal or a supervisor of elementary 
education, for example, were desirous of knowing the legal prin- 
ciples controlling some particular aspect of his official authority 
or responsibilities, he would have to go to the decisions of the 
appropriate courts in his state for the most authoritative 
guidance, 

In a study completed in 1951 the author attempted to deter- 
mine and correlate the legal principles involved in the settlement 
of all educational controversies of record which related to local 
school board operations in New Jersey between 1844 and 1950. 


* This article is based on part of the author’s doctoral dissertation, The 
New Jersey Courts on Local Boards of Education, Fordham University, 1951, 
413 pages. 
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One of his findings showed that during this period in the State’s 
history the higher courts had heard some 350 cases concerned 
with local board litigation. In deciding these cases, incidentally, 
the courts rendered more than a thousand rulings pertaining to 
board operations. Another finding indicated that some 200 legal 
principles could be derived from these numerous court rulings. 
Apparently, these principles controlled the operations of local 
school boards in New Jersey during the period investigated— 
and, to a considerable degree, would probably control such 
operations today. 

It will be with a selected few of these cases—those relating 
specifically to the administrative and supervisory staffs of local 
boards—and the controlling legal principles resulting therefrom, 
that this article will deal. 


PRINCIPALS AND VICE-PRINCIPALS 


Appointment.—The matter of appointment of principals, and 
their title to office, was first ruled on judicially in New Jersey in 
1895 when the courts held that a principal, whose appointment 
to office was to be effective after the expiration date of the term of 
the appointing board of education, had no legal title to the office, 
Nor would the existence of favorable letters from the County and 
State Superintendents regarding his status give him any legal 
claim to title.) Much later appeared the judgment that the 
action of a board in electing a person to be principal for a specific 
term, and his acceptance thereof, did not constitute a contract 
of employment.(2) In the latter case, Justice Bodine said: 
“He (the principal) had no contract made pursuant to Statute 
. . . He had, however, tenure only and was subject to re 
for cause. The tenure law creates no contract.” 

Resignation.—The first and, to date, the only rulings pertaining 
to resignation from the office of principal were enunciated in 1912 
and stipulated that a succeeding board could not act on a resigna- 
tion which had not been acted upon by the board to whom it was 
tendered. Also established was the principle that the acceptance 
of a principal’s resignation was a quasi-judicial function of a board 
of education. Hence, the summary acceptance of such a resigna- 
tion by a successor board (as was true in the case first mentioned 
above), without the affected party receiving notice or being 
given an opportunity to be heard, was not permitted.(3) 
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Suspension and demotion.—The matters of suspension or demo- 
tion of an incumbent principal have received infrequent judicial 
attention. As a result, it was settled judicially that where a 
suspended ‘supervising principal waited two and a half years 
before he proceeded to vindicate his rights—and in the interim 
the board had incurred other obligations—the individual con- 
cerned had lost his rights because of laches(4); and that a board 
could not reduce a tenure principal to the rank of teacher and 
replace him with another as principal, without preferring charges 
and conducting a hearing. (5) 

Dismissal—In so far as the dismissal of a principal or the 
abolishment of the office are aspects of board operations, it would 
appear that the courts have been asked to render frequent judg- 
ments concerning these matters. 

Thus it has been stipulated that to dismiss a tenure principal, 
on proven charges, the board was to follow the statutory provi- 
sions established for the dismissal of tenure teachers; that in the 
absence of a contract, the action of a board in dismissing a 
principal by means of the statutory provisions concerning the 
dismissal of tenure teachers was permitted; that a board possessed 
the authority to remove, for cause, an elected tenure principal; 
and that in its dismissal hearing, a board was permitted to con- 
sider incidents which occurred prior to the current school year 
when the charges for removal were based on unfitness.(6) In 
developing this latter principle Justice Bodine commented: “An 
inefficient and incapable principal may do great injury to both 
pupils and teachers. When the charges of such conduct have 
been clearly proved, the removal should be easy and prompt. . . . 
It was also claimed that (the prior) incidents . . . should not 
have been considered. We think they should. . . . Unfitness for 
a position under the school system is best evidenced by a series 
of incidents. Unfitness to hold a post might be shown by one 
incident, if sufficiently flagrant, but it might also be shown by 
many incidents.” 

More recently it has been held that the action of a board in dis- 
missing a tenure principal for insubordination, after a hearing, was 
permissible where the proofs demonstrated “a resentment of 
supervision, . . . a willful refusal of submission to . . | author- 
ity, and on occasion, to . . . the board itself”; and, that in such 
an instance, the courts were “only concerned with the truth of the 
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charges; once guilt of misconduct had been established, the dis- 
ciplinary action is exclusively with the domain of the local 
board.’’(7) 

Also established were the principles that the abolishment of the 

position of principal, “in the interests of economy,” and the sub- 
sequent appointment of another individual to the newly created 
position of ‘teaching principal,” did not abolish the former posi- 
tion when the new position involved teaching duties plus the 
same duties as has been assigned to the abolished position; that 
as was true in the previous ruling—the fact that a formal board 
resolution spoke in terms of abolishing the position of “principal,” 
and creating the new position of “teaching principal,” was not 
significant, since in substance, the principalship was continued 
but transferred to another; and that if the board in the preceding 
case were sincerely interested in approaching its desired result 
of achieving economy, this would have been fairly approached 
had the board assigned teaching duties to the incumbent. princi- 
pal and reduced the regular teaching staff.(8) 

In developing this principle Justice Jacobs held: “The tenure 
provisions in our school laws . . . represent important expres- 
sions of legislative policy which should be given liberal support, 
consistent, however, with legitimate demands for governmental 
economy . . . It scems to us that if the appellant (board) had 
assigned teaching duties to the principal and had reduced the 
regular teaching staff, with due regard to pertinent considerations 
such as tenure status, seniority and competence, it would have 
fairly approached its desired result sa 

Transfer and assignment of duties.—In only one instance haye 
the courts ruled concerning the transfer of principals. This 
occurred in 1943 and stipulated that the exercise of a board’s 
power to transfer a principal rested in its sound discretion, con- 
ditioned by the provisions of the no-reduct ion-in-salary statute. (9) 
The matter of assignment of duties to principals received judicial 
attention in a case where the courts held that, provided it acted 
1n good faith, a board was permitted—in the interests of economy 
—to assign teaching duties to a principal so long as the latter 
duties were not disruptive of his duties as principal.(70) In this 
latter connection, the opinion said: « . .. nothing in our 
statutes or decisions - - . would deny to a board of education the 
right, which it ought to have and presumably has, to assign, 
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in good faith and in the interests of economy, teaching duties to a 
principal, not in conflict with his duties as principal.” 

Payment for scrvices.—On two occasions judicial principles were 
established concerning payments to principals for services 
rendered. The first judgment appeared in 1893 and stipulated 
that a board was not liable for an alleged salary balance due— 
on the claimed basis that the monthly salary stipulated in the 
contract was due for each “school month” of twenty school days 
—where the claimant had not shown the actual number of days 
of his service; and that, in view of the plaintiff’s acceptance of the 
stipulated monthly contract salary without objection from 1882 
to 1886, it was presumed that the payment thus received was 
equivalent to the same salary for every ‘school month.” (11) 
The second principle held that the provisions of the no-reduction- 
in-salary statute was to condition the board’s discretionary power 
to transfer principals. (12) 

Performance of duties.—In a decision which concerned a vice- 
principal directly, the courts held that when an authorized agent 
acted for a board of education in a matter involving the construc- 
tion and repair of a school building, the board was liable for 
payment for the work done, whether the title of the agent was 
“business manager,” (as stipulated by the enabling statute), or 
vice principal (as was the case at issue).(/3) Justice Black 
commented: “In . . . (the school law), there is express authority 
for the appointment of an agent—a business MANASGI: The term 
is immaterial. A supervising architect or vice principal might 
just as well be called an agent or business manager.” 


SUPERVISORS 


In only one case have the courts ruled directly concerning 
supervisory personnel. In that decision, rendered in 1949, it was 
held that a board possessed authority to abolish the position of 
supervisor of elementary education, without notice or hearing, 
and return the incumbent to his former teaching position, pro- 
vided its action—which the board claimed was based on its belief 
that the benefits from the position were insufficient to justify the 
expense involved—was made in good faith; that the board was 
not liable for any benefits which the incumbent claimed to have 
gained (on the basis of a statute relating to tenure teachers 
dismissed because of diminution in number of pupils) since the 
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position in question had not been abolished for that reason, nor 
had the incumbent been “dismissed”; that the board was not 
required to reinstate the incumbent to an “equal-rank”’ position 
when the only position vacant at the time the supervisory office 
was abolished was a principalship in which, from his actions, 
the board had concluded—and the court agreed—the former 
supervisor was not interested; and that a board was not required 
to retain the incumbent on a preferred eligible list for re-employ- 
ment in the vacated position where no such list had been, or was, 
maintained by the board.(14) 


SUMMARY 


Analysis of those New Jersey cases relating specifically to 
boards of education and their administrative and supervisory 
staffs suggests that the following legal principles are controlling: 

1) The action of a local board, in making the effective date 
of appointment of a principal subsequent to the expiration of the 
term of the appointing board, gives no legal title to office. 

2) A succeeding board cannot act on the resignation of a 
principal when the board to whom the resignation had been 
tendered took no action. og 

3) The acceptance of a principal’s resignation is a quasi- 
judicial function of a board of education. o. 

4) A board cannot reduce a tenure principal to the rank of 
teacher, and replace him with another as principal, without 
preferring charges and conducting a hearing. , : 

5) In conducting a hearing of the charge of “unfitness on the 
part of a principal, a local board is permitted to consider incidents 
occurring prior to the current school year. 

6) In cases where a local board discharges a principal on 
charges of insubordination, the courts are only concerned with the 
truth of the charges. Once guilt has been established, the dis- 
ciplinary action is exclusively within the domain of the board. 

7) A board’s power to transfer principals rests in its sound 
discretion, conditioned by the provisions of the no-reduction-in- 
salary statute. 

8) A board possesses authority to abolish a supervisory posi- 
tion in the school system, without notice or hearing, and return 
the incumbent to his former teaching position providing the 
dismissal, allegedly for reasons of economy, is made in good faith. 
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While it must be remembered that the foregoing rulings and 
judicial principles are presumed to carry legal significance only in 
New Jersey, it is possibly true that courts in other states may 
hand down—if they have not already done so—rulings along 
similar or related lines. Hence an acquaintance with the fore- 
going principles for the State of New Jersey—though they are 
only a small selection of those controlling board operations in that 
State—may be of value for school executives and board members 
in other States. 

Two additional comments seem appropriate. First, a recent 
authoritative source has stated that during 1951 alone, more 
than $12,000,000. of public school funds was expended by local 
boards of education in contesting some 6,000 lawsuits in which 
these boards became involved. And second, it has been demon- 
strated years ago that much past educational litigation was 
needless and should not have arisen, had the officials concerned 
been familiar with the principles of law relating to school boards 
and districts. Hence it would seem that articles such as this, 
which discuss some of the legal aspects of public school adminis- 
tration, should be of assistance to board members and school 
executives in forestalling unnecessary and wasteful litigation. In 
addition, it is suggested that articles of this nature should also be 
of value to the school executive and the board member in clari- 
fying, in their own minds, the legal principles controlling the 
administrative, judicial, and legislative functions of their respec- 
tive offices, 
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STUDENT EVALUATION OF LABORATORY 
EXPERIENCES IN EDUCATION 


ROBERT B. TOULOUSE 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


Continuous contact with secondary-school students has become 
the goal in the education of future high-school teachers. Most 
modern educators have agreed that there are many advantages 
in providing these ‘laboratory experiences’ for students in edu- 
cation courses. Accrediting agencies too are beginning to 
demand that there be opportunities for early and frequent 
observation of and participation in classroom situations. The 
professionalization of the educational program for teachers has 
rightly taken the direction of combining practice with theory 
throughout the training period. Throughout the period during 
which this development in teacher education has been taking 
place, few attempts have been made to evaluate the changes in 
attitudes of the participants. However, failure to consider this 
very important element could jeopardize what otherwise appears 
to be a most significant development. 

For several years North Texas State College has subscribed 
to this theory of early laboratory experiences in teacher edu- 
cation. Both instructors and students have continually evalu- 
ated the activities engaged in by the students, especially the 
initial experiences which normally come during the sophomore 
year. Numerous significant reactions become evident, however, 
when these sophomore students are given an opportunity to note 
the changes that have occurred in their attitudes toward the 
teaching profession and their training for the profession. During 
these years student evaluations have been collected and analyzed 
to determine whether any common feelings have developed. 

In contrast to most of the other professions, many of the 
students taking teacher education courses are merely “buying 
insurance.’ These students plan never to teach, or to teach 
only as a last resort. They have no interest in learning theories 
of teaching, curricular content of secondary-school courses or 
psychology. Their attitude toward the teaching profession 
certainly is not one of enthusiastic acceptance. However, their 
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attitudes often undergo a complete change followi ng an education 
course in which there is observation and limited participation 
in the secondary schools. After this observation they give such 
responses as the following: “On signing up for this course, I had 
no idea that I would ever want to teach; however, I would like 
to very much. Now I wish Thad the time left to get a permanent 
certificate. This course has changed my whole outlook on 
teaching.” “T believe that my decision to teach has been 
strongly influenced by this course, Before, I was of the opinion 
that I would probably teach, but there was no definite feeling 
here. I wanted a degree in education so that I could teach if 
I ever had to, but I didn’t feel that I would go directly into teach- 
ing. Now I know that I not only want to teach, but that I want 
to teach junior high students.” Actual experience has indice 
that students with this doubtful attitude toward te 
do teach in the public schools. An early realization of this fact 
not only makes it possible to give better guidance to these 
students but also means better prepared teachers in the public 


ated 
aching often 


we were leaving. All the children began cla 
begging us to come back, and one little boy 
we can get along without you.’ That sense of 
and the feeling one gets in satisfying that need 
influence anyone to teach.” 

However, this kind of experience does not convert all doubtful 
students to the profession of teaching. Proof js shown in the 
response of one young man who expressed it this way: “My 


being needed 
is enough to 
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experiences in this course have caused me to feel that I would 
enjoy teaching but the decision not to teach is largely the desire 
to ‘get some money before you go into the service.” Or the 
response of a more mature student: “I am not nearly so sure 
now that I want to teach. Had I taken this work four years 
ago, my decision might have been different.” These responses, 
though, are distinctly in the minority. It can almost be said 
that in these days of rather acute teacher shortage one of the 
best inducements in the recruitment of teachers is the provision 
of extensive laboratory experiences in the beginning teacher 
education courses. 

Student-teaching is always a matter of some concern to the 
students in teacher training. To many students it represents 
the culminating experience in a training program that is eagerly 
anticipated as an opportunity to put into practice theories that 
have been presented in the formal course work. But to others 
student-teaching appears as something to fear, something to 
dread as a necessary evil that must come to all in teacher edu- 
cation. There appears to be a direct relationship between the 
number and kinds of activities engaged in prior to student- 
teaching and the eagerness with which student-teaching is 
anticipated. An indication that early contact with high-school 
students may change student-teaching from something to be 
feared is shown in such responses as these: “I thoroughly enjoyed 
observing high-school students and working with them in this 
course. I am looking forward to my student-teaching.” Or, 
“By actually being in the classroom and experiencing some of 
the problems and difficulties, I often wished that I was doing 
my student-teaching to see what I could do.” Or, “My expe- 
riences in this course have helped me partially to overcome a 
feeling of insecurity I have for doing student-teaching.” Cer- 
tainly, if in one course in which students are given observation 
and limited participation in school activities a feeling of security 
for doing student-teaching can be developed, numerous contacts 
throughout the sequence of education courses should truly make 
student-teaching the experience that educators desire it tobe. 

Both educational theory and the actual content of some of the 
teaching fields are too often of little real concern to future 
teachers. Frequently education students offer such criticisms 
as, “I don’t see how this theory will be of any value to me as a 
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teacher,” or “I can’t use this history or English i6 a — 
Why should I study it?” Again, early contact wit she pe 
school students in regular classroom situations provides im se 
tunities for future teachers to see educational theory in gm ; à 
and also to see how the content of their first teaching re 
used. First-hand observation changes the college a aed 
attitudes toward these. For example, the necessity for re A 
standing individual differences became menningil to a ij n 
social studies teacher as shown in her statement: “All throug 
my high school and as far back as I can remember T have been 
treated as one of a group by teachers. I always thought that 
you taught a class as one group. 
have helped me to re: 
interests and that te 
All students cannot be taught the 
And then there was the future s 
important lesson in motiv 


My observation experiences 
lize that pupils have individual needs and 
achers should treat the pupils as individuals. 
same thing at the same rate. 

peech teacher who learned an 


ation: “Through my observing, I found 
that students are motivated by things of most interest to them. 


For example, the teacher used the stude 
as topics of some of their speeches, 
the students worked harde 
learned more.” Anothe 


nts’ particular interests 
Because of this motivation 
ron their speeches and consequently 
r social studies observer noticed that, 
“One little boy was motivated to take part in the map studies 
through his ability and pleasure in art. He came to enjoy 
drawing the precise lines and he began to show more interest IN 
his geography.” mathematics observer stated that, “1 he 
students are just as different as brick is from dirt. They don’t 
look alike, talk alike, think alike, or act alike. I saw different 


. hr A i si 
Interests and abilities. A book could be written about cacl 
individual student.” 


The importance of using proper methods of teaching became 
apparent to a mathematics observer: “My experience in observ- 
ing certainly changed my attitude toward how to teach mathe- 
matics to high-school students, I had, without thinking: 
expected that the only way to teach was to work example prob- 
lems, give homework assignments, and test the students. “1 io 
Same sort of ‘force it down your throat’ method with which I was 
taught Secondary mathematics. I know now that the only w 

mathematics and retain both the respect and goon 
the students is to create interest in the subject matter. 


a 
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The need for learning as much as possible was demonstrated 
to an observer in a biology class who stated that, “I discovered 
that I couldn’t possibly know enough biology to answer all the 
questions asked me. Every bit of biology I know and then 
some was needed in my observation.” An English observer 
now studies her own college work in a different manner because 
of her observation. ‘Now every time I read literature for my 
classes I try to think of every possible corresponding interest 
that can be found in it.” A future mathematics teacher changed 
his mind completely about his college mathematics courses: 
“I thought I was taking useless mathematics for teaching in 
high school, but I can now readily see the need of knowing more 
mathematics. Inquisitive students need answers for their 
questions. These answers must be understood by the teacher 
before a full explanation can be given. This can even arouse the 
interest of the student to go further into mathematics to study 
it for himself, but only if his questions are explained sensibly by 
the teacher.” 

In addition to recognizing academic needs student observers 
frequently realize certain personal shortcomings which they will 
need to correct. As the observer begins to visualize himself as a 
teacher he begins to take stock of himself. Often he feels that 
he is lacking in certain important characteristics. “I feel that 
I have brought to my own realization some deficiencies in personal 
habits which PII need to work on. I think I have learned that 
I’ll need more patience and an understanding of the needs of the 
students. I will need to develop a greater sense of humor.” 
Another student observer stated: “I have a speech defect— 
a slight lisp which should be corrected. Iam working on it now.” 
“Another weakness, that I found through my observation, is 
leaning toward certain students—having ‘Pets.’ Even in the 
few weeks I was observing I found myself interested in certain 
students more than others. I must overcome this, and try to 
treat each student as an individual.” “I need to build my 
patience because I was rudely awakened to the fact in my 
observation that if patience is lacking on the part of the teacher, 
nothing willbe accomplished.” ‘I had never thought of myself 
as shy until I came into contact with the class I observed. I did 
not seem to know how to talk to them or to be friendly.” No 
doubt there are many personal needs on the part of these student 
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observers that will remain unrecognized for the entire period of 
teacher education. Nevertheless, a start toward selfi-improve- 
ment can be made early enough to effect some changes before 
the observer begins his teaching career. 

If these expressions truly represent the attitudes of these 
students, the case for early contact with students is indeed a 
strong one. No better opportunities can be provided in edu- 
cation courses than having frequent laboratory experiences. 
Future teachers will not only enjoy learning the nec 
and techniques, but will be interes 
selves as to become the kind 
fession and students alike. 
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LIMITS TO TEACHER PARTICIPATION 


M. L. STORY 


Professor of Education 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Certain fundamental questions continue to arise regarding the 
participation of school personnel in administration. If there is 
to be group participation, who shall participate? What shall 
be the extent and nature of this participation? What limitations 
shall be imposed upon the power and responsibilities of the 
participants? Where shall final authority reside? What is the 
rôle of the administrative official, and what definite status 
relationships must be maintained? These are the more impor- 
tant, broad considerations which demand explicit answers and 
which must be resolved if meaningful conceptions are to be 
reached. 

Recommended practices regarding teacher participation seem 
to fall mainly into two general problem areas. In the first place, 
there is much divergence of opinion regarding the particular 
administrative areas in which group participation should be 
carried on. In the second place, various beliefs and recommenda- 
tions exist as to how participation should function in practice. 
A consideration of the first problem raises a direct question for 
primary treatment: What should be the actual extent of teacher 
participation in administration in a democratic organization? 

The conventional analysis of school administration is almost 
invariably employed in the elaboration of viewpoints on this 
question. As Brewer long ago explained, ‘Administration 
certainly includes two distinguishable elements, first, policy- 
determining, and second, policy-executing.”! Burke reiterates 
this dual function in stating that “educational organization can 
be conceived as being concerned with two interrelated functions— 
(1) thinking or planning and (2) doing or executing.”* Wilson 
gave early voice to the same analysis: “The administration of 


‘John M. Brewer, “A prerequisite to democratic methods in school 
administration,” School and Society, x11 (September 4, 1920), 153, 

* Arvid J. Burke, “Is it possible to organize a school system more demo- 
cratically without sacrificing efficiency?” American School Board J, ournal, 
xc (May, 1935), 16. 
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schools or of any other enterprise involves two aspects. The 
first is concerned with the discussion, determination, and setting 
up of the policies, programs and plans which are to be executed. 
The second consists in the execution of the policies, programs, 
and plans agreed upon.’ 

These basic elements are sometimes amended and expressed as 
logical, sequential steps in the administrative process, with some 
variation of statement such as ‘purposing, planning, executing, 
and judging.’ However, for purposes of expressing differences 
in viewpoint the policy-determining—policy-executing dichot- 
omy still seems to be most often employed in the literature. 

Advocates of democracy in school administration seem to agree 
without exception that teacher participation in policy-making is 
essential. Many believe, however, that policy-execution should 
be left to administrative officials. Carr has held the viewpoint 
that ‘‘Policy-making is a function of the entire group,” and that, 
“execution of policy belongs to those members of the group whose 
training and competence have given them special fitness for the 
work with which they are entrusted.’’* The same opinion has 
been held by Strayer who has asserted that “good administration 
requires a maximum of participation by all who work in the 
school system in the determination of policy, and just as certainly 
the acceptance by the superintendent of schools and his col- 
leagues of the administrative staff of full responsibility for the 
execution of policies which have been adopted.” Oertel has 
expressed similar views in his statement that “The members of a 
democratic society of any type may be expected to assist in 
outlining and formulating standards and principles for demo- 
cratic group procedure, but it is not necessary that they partici- 
pate in executing these standards or principles in order to be 
democratic.” 


Lynch pleads “for group action in the formulation of policies, 


-3 Harry B. Wilson, “The participation of the teaching staff in school 
administration,” Educational Administration and Supervision, vi (February, 
1920), 61. 

^W. G. Carr, ‘Efficiency through democratic administration,” National 
Education Association Journal, xxx1 (March, 1942), 83. 

: 5 George D. Strayer, “Why teacher participation in school administra- 
tion?” Teachers College Record, xxxvii (March, 1937), 464. 

ë Ernest E. Oertel, “This issue of democracy in school administration,” 
American School Board Journal, xcviı (December, 1938) 27. 
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for participation in both the formulation and adoption of policies, 
and for coöperation in the formulation, adoption, and adminis- 
tration of policies . . . ”7 Miller believes that “in policy for- 
mulation each one should share; in policy execution each should 
intelligently perform the task assigned him.’’® 

These viewpoints show a strong concern for the maintenance of 
responsibility and authority in carrying out school policy. Such 
opinions show the strong desire to carry over into practice the 
particular emphasis upon the principle of ‘efficiency’ already 
noted. Amis is explicit in stressing the need that “It should be 
recognized that the execution of policy, once formulated, is a 
technical matter calling for efficiency and that this should be 
delegated to those most efficient.”? Reusser has expressed a 
similar viewpoint in saying that “teachers should not decide all 
questions of policy any more than should administrators, lay- 
men, or pupils. All that can reasonably be expected of teachers 
is that they make their contribution to the group thinking that 
enters into policy-making.”” Rhodes believes that “ participa- 
tion in policy making should be limited only by (a) the indi- 
vidual’s training and ability, (b) the individual’s desire to par- 
ticipate, (c) the time and energy the individual has for the work, 
and (d) the nature of the problem.” ; 

The emphasis upon efficiency, carried to an ultimate conclu- 
sion, precludes for some writers any participation whatever. 
Hunkins, for example, has stated that “it is a reflection upon the 
profession of school administration if it cannot devise better 
policies than the teachers, primarily occupied in another field, 
could.” Similarly, Tate has stated that “there are no areas at 


TJ. M. Lynch, “Leadership and the development of democratic adminis- 
tration,” American School Board Journal, cxiv (June, 1947), 20. 

8 Ward I. Miller, Democracy in Educational Administration. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. p. 45. 

°0. C. Amis, “What is democratic educational administration?” School 
and Society, Lv (April 4, 1942), 389. 

10 W, C. Reusser, “Let them have a voice in planning,” Nation’s Schools, 
xxxII (November, 1943), 30. 

uA, E. Rhodes, “Teachers must be considered in fundamentals of 
democratic administration,” American School Board Journal, crx (September, 
1944), 34. 

12 R. V. Hunkins, “Democratic school administration: A misnomer or a 
misconception,” Educational Administration and Supervision, xxv (Septem- 
ber, 1939), 424. 
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present in which unrestricted and genuine participation of 
teachers is wise.’’! 

In direct opposition to these views are those which recommend 
full and unlimited participation. Babcock says that ‘the truly 
democratic way would be for the group to be responsible for the 
executing as well as the formulating of a policy or practice.” 
Such a viewpoint seems to reinstate the basic alternative already 
noted, i. e., which is the more important—efficiency or democracy 
—and how much of one should be sacrificed in the interest of the 
other? Babcock gives an effective summarization of the problem 
of ‘how much democracy’ based on her exhaustive study of the 
literature: “Throughout the writings of those interested in 
democratic administration there seems to be a rather general 
acceptance of the idea that teachers and pupils might be invited 
to share in the formulation of policies and practiees but that in 
the execution of such, the administrator was solely responsible. 
Perhaps there are those who would agree, if that administrator 
were the elected representative of the group affected by such 
policies and practices. It is just a case of how democratic a 
group wishes to be,’’!5 

The important alternative stated regarding the problem of 
group election of administrators gives rise to another fundamental 
disagreement. If policies are to be executed by school officials, 
many authorities contend that the democratic philosophy is 
violated unless these executive officials are actually the elected 
representatives of the group. This basic philosophy is stated 
typically by an authority in the field of political science: “A 
government is democratic in character when the determination 
of the major policies of the state, and the selection of the chief 
executive officials of its government are vested in the governed.” = 
administrative oa Serna es canerning the selection ‘l 

have a voice in selecting officials? ‘uae T ae as 
* “pinions differ widely on this 
13M. W. Tate, “Teachers should teach 
Nation's Schools, xxx1 (June, 1943), 43. : 
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question. _Hunkins, who has not favored such a plan, has agreed 
that ‘if the plan of the school were truly democratic from the 
teacher’s standpoint, the superintendent of schools and the 
principals and others who had executive capacity would be 
appointed by the teachers themselves.’”’'7 Washburne has held 
the view that the superintendent should be directly responsible 
to the staff: 

“I believe that every superintendent should hold his position 
subject to recall by his staff. The staff is expert in knowing 
whether it has a superintendent with whom it can work effec- 
tively and happily, and has a right to exercise that expert 
knowledge. Machinery should be set up, and can very readily 
be set up, by which teachers, without in any way jeopardizing 
their own positions, can, through their own organization, ask for a 
secret ballot after a full hearing, as to whether or not they wish 
to change the administration.”'® 

Aside from the problem of selecting and dismissing personnel, 
there are a great many opinions regarding the placing of particu- 
lar limitations upon participation. If participation in policy- 
making is to be practiced, should it be extensive and all-inclusive 
or limited to major policies? Many writers insist that there are 
certain areas wherein participation should be restricted. Dan- 
nelly enumerates a few of these in the following statement: 

“Several administrative problems should not be studied by 
committees of teachers since it would be wasted time and needless 
effort. Take, for instance, such problems as the location of 
school buildings when new ones are to be erected . . . the adop- 
tion of the schedule of school openings and closings and of vaca- 
tions and holidays. Problems of this kind can just as easily and 
perhaps more effectively be decided by administrative officials 
alone,” 19 

A yearbook on coöperation summarizes opinions in this area 
and gives a distinct viewpoint: “Many individuals will agree 
that effective development of policies does not require wide 
participation of many persons. Some are likely to insist, how- 


17 Hunkins, op. cit., p. 423. 

18 Carleton W. Washburne, “Democracy in school administration,” . 
School Management, March, 1938, 218. , 

19C. M. Dannelly, “Headaches in democratic administration,” School 
Executive, August, 1945, 46. 
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ever, that there are certain areas within which such participation 
is definitely limited. Two areas that are most frequently 
restricted are school building and Planning and finance. It is 
very true that in near} i i 
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participation—for the exercise of group opinion—still want to 
impose a certain mode or manner of participation. Everything 
is to be democratic except the interpretation of democracy itself. 
The group is not asked to decide on its réle in the administrative 
process. This rôle seems to be considered inherently prescriptive 
by authority from above. 

The rôle of the administrator is variously conceived. Many 
feel that he is responsible primarily to the staff, while others cite 
the legal structure to show his responsibility to the board of 
education and the public. Some authorities demand complete 
autonomy for the teachers and conceive of the administrative 
official as a superior responsive leader of the school group, while 
others contend that the very structure of democracy demands 
that the administrator maintain final and decisive authority. 
Many viewpoints place great emphasis upon the shifting of 
leadership within the group and thus measure the superin- 
tendent’s excellence in terms of his ability to bring out leadership 
in others. 

Thus two basic interpretations of democratic school adminis- 
tration are encountered in the belief (1) that a school is demo- 
cratically administered if it is responsive to the public will and 
educates citizens efficiently, and (2) that each local school system 
should operate within itself as a ‘microcosm of democracy.’ 

The answer to this and to so many modern problems seems to 
lie in breaking down the isolationism of groups. Teacher 
participation must finally be limited only by its proper balancing 
rôle in the whole picture, in the total participation of pupils, 
laymen, administrators, and all concerned. There is no essential 
conflict, but there is the continued challenge of defining the 
teacher’s logical contribution to leadership in schools which 
serve and belong to all. 


BRIGHT CHILDREN AND THE CURRICULUM 


N. E. CUTTS 


Professor of Psychology 
New Haven State Teachers College 


and 
NICHOLAS MOSELEY 


Sandy Hook, Conn. 


Current reports on the teaching of gifted children often discuss 
how such children are to be challenged to do their best work and 
how they are to be helped to develop good work habits. Some 
light is thrown on these problems by a simple questionnaire 
study we have made of bright children’s reactions to their 
schoolwork. 

Six hundred seventy-three boys and girls with IQ’s of 120 
and above answered the following questions among others: 
What school subject do you like best? Least? What subject 
makes you work hardest? Have you ever skipped a grade? 

The responses came from pupils aged six-seventeon in Grades 
II-XII in ten Connecticut schools. Of the total, 405 pupils 
were in Grades II-VI and 268 in Grades VII-XII. Thirty-two 
had skipped, but only one was scheduled to graduate from high 
school before the age of 1614. (Graduation before 1614 is 
Terman’s criterion for a full year of acceleration.) A very few 
were above the usual age, of six in Grade I, seven in Grade II, ete. 

Table A shows rank orders of subjects under ‘like best,’ ‘like 
least,’ and ‘work hardest.’ Table B shows for each subject the 
number of pupils reporting that subject under both ‘ike best’ 
and ‘work hardest’ or ‘like least’ and ‘work hardest,’ The 
numbers for mathematics include arithmetic in the early grades 
and all branches of mathematics in later grades; those for social 


the few cases, all from elementary school, where ‘language,’ 
‘grammar,’ and ‘dictionary’ are mentioned. A few single cases, 
€-8., stenography, have not been listed. 
The sex differences are what you might expect and are too 
small to require Separate reports. More boys than girls like 
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science, shop, and gymnasium at all levels of the curriculum, and 
mathematics from VII through XII. More girls than boys like 
music. 

The first thing that strikes one about Tables A and B is that 
mathematics heads each column. It is probable that two con- 


TaBe B 


Same Subject Listed as Same Subject Listed as 
Like Best and Hardest Like Least and Hardest 
Mathematics 25 Mathematics 80 
Social Studies 13 Social Studies 45 
Reading 11 Reading 13 
Science 5 Science 9 
Spelling — Spelling 5 
Elementary Language — Elementary Language 4 
Art I Art 1 
Health — Health 1 
Gym — Gym 1 
Music — Musie | 
Latin 9 Latin 8 
Modern Foreign Language 2 Modern Foreign Language 3 


flicting forces combine to produce this result, 
agreed that bright children, once interested in a subject, like to 
have their intellectual capacity challenged, This explains the 
fact that though mathematics is rated the hardest subject. by 
most pupils it also ranks highest as ‘liked best’ and in the com- 
bination ‘like best and work hardest.’ On the other hand, the 
bright child, just because he is bright and finds that most learning 
comes quickly, may dislike mathematics because he must do it 
slowly and accurately. 

The ‘liked least’ and ‘work hardest)’ columns of Table A and 
the ‘best and hardest’ column of Table B reflect a similar charac- 
teristic of bright children. Such children are typically glib, 
they talk readily and well, and grasp abstractions and make 
generalizations easily. They are at a disadvantage, relatively 
speaking, in the social studies, particularly history and geog- 
raphy, which emphasize searching out and remembering facts. 

It is Surprising that reading as a subject ranks below mathe- 
matics in Table A as the subject liked best. It is studied by as 


Observers are 
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many or more pupils. Bright children usually learn to read 
early and well. Questioned about their favorite ways of spending 
free time in school and out, these bright children rank reading 
very high. (They rarely mention mathematics as a part of recre- 
ation, though one boy spends his free time in school “doodling 
around with sports statisties” and another is studying navigation 
at home.) It seems probable that the ‘required reading’ in the 
curriculum is not advanced enough to maintain the bright 
child’s interest. 

Any consideration of the remaining subjects listed in Tables A 
and B must take into account the facts that they are not studied 
through as many years by as many pupils or in as many periods a 
week as mathematies, reading, and the social studies, and so are 
not as likely to be mentioned in any category. Latin holds a 
surprisingly high place in all columns in proportion to the number 
who study it. Probably students find that Latin, like mathe- 
matics, is hard and challenging but requires close application. 
Art ranks high as a well-liked subject, perhaps confirming the 
theory that gifted children are likely to be artistic. 

The figures for health deserve special mention. Health is a 
required subject in the Connecticut elementary-school cur- 
riculum. All pupils are exposed to it. But only twenty re- 
een of these are under ‘like least.’ 


sponses mention it, and sevent el : 
» by two of the fifty-nine girls 


It is reported under ‘like least 
who say, in answer to another section of the questionnaire, that 
they hope to be nurses, and only one of the fifty-nine reported it 
under ‘like best.’ It is not mentioned at all by any of the fifty- 
one boys and girls who hope to be doctors. We suspect that 
teachers and pupils alike are relegating it to the fringe of the 
curriculum. 

The bright child, one with an IQ of 120+, generally finds it 
possible to finish the required work even 1n his hardest subject 
in much less time than the great majority of children in a hetero- 
geneous class. The time that is left over poses a problem and 
affords an opportunity to his teacher.’ 

Everyone agrees that every child should be challenged to work 


1 The methods which teachers use to provide for bright children in 
heterogencous classes will be dealt with in a later article. Here we are 
concerned with the problem of a pupil's reactions to his subjects. 
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up to his capacity. Only so can he learn the habits necessary 
for full realization of his endowment and discover the sheer joy 
of sustained intellectual effort. But bright children are human. 
Like the rest of us they’d rather be occupied in something that 
is easy and interesting than in something that is difficult and 
irritating. If left to their own devices in their surplus time 
they will almost surely follow the path of least resistance, and 
that to their detriment. 

Terman, in his Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. IV, says that 
eight per cent of the men and two per cent of the women in his 
group of individuals with high IQ’s flunked out of college. One 
explanation that he gives is “that in the grades and high school 
they had made high marks without doing any serious work and 
that in college they underestimated the amount of work neces- ` 
sary to get by.” Pritchard, in an article on gifted children 
(Journal of Exceptional Children, January, 1952), reports that 
bright graduates of public schools say they find themselves at a 
disadvantage in college competition with students from old-line 
preparatory schools who “have been made to work.” 

We do not subscribe to the theory that the nastiest medicine 
is, on that account, most efficacious. A subject is not ‘good’ 
for a pupil just because it is hard. But the experience of working 
long and hard to achieve a desired goal is good. How is the 
teacher to help a bright child shift his opinion of a subject from 
‘like least and work hardest’ to ‘like best and work hardest,’ or, 
if this is not possible, still to divorce the ideas of dislike and 
hard work? 

Here the teacher who, through conferences or otherwise, 
knows the subject-matter likes and dislikes of his pupils and is 
familiar with their current vocational ambitions and with their 
hobbies, is in a strategic position. The part that vocational 
interest can play in challenging a child to work hard at difficult 
subjects is evident in many of the responses to our questions: 
“What do you want to be when you grow up? Why?” Even 
children in the early grades connect present study with future 
vocations. For example, an embryo scientist, age eight, grade 
III, likes science best and says it makes him work hardest. 
A ten-year-old in Grade VI lists arithmetic under ‘like best 
and ‘work hardest’ and says, “I want to be an accountant 
because I like arithmetic and it is an interesting job.” But not 


ki 
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a few children report under ‘like least’ subjects that are essential 
for success in their chosen vocations. Health and nursing, 
biology and medicine, and arithmetic and aviation (navigation), 
engineering, astronomy, and carpentry are some of the com- 
binations. An eleven-year-old girl reports spelling under ‘like 
hardest’ and says she wants to be a ‘‘secertry.” 
g, writing, use of words, and grammar 
nses from these bright children 
They delight our pedagogical 


least’ and ‘work 
(Incidentally, the spellin 
in the great majority of the respo 
of all ages are very superior. 
hearts.) 

Of course, convincing a child of the need of a particular subject 
tion might not result in more interest in that 
shift his choice. Even so, 
f the failures described 
dance in the selection 


in a chosen voca 
subject. It might make the child 
it would be a valuable service. Some ot | 
by Terman were due to “lack of proper gut 
of a major field.” 


In fact, Brewer’s famous phrase, “Education is guidance,” 
might serve as a summary for this paper. For proper guidance 


of a bright child, the teacher needs to know not only his grades in 


his subjects but also how he feels about them and whether or not 


he sees how he, personally, will use each subject in later life. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BENJAMIN FLOYD Pirrencer. Local Public School Administra- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, 
pp. 512. $4.75. 


Local Public School Administration, as its title indicates, is 
truly concerned with that area in which most of the practitioners 
are engaged—the local administration of publie schools. By 
restricting emphasis to the local schools the writer has been able 
to give adequate treatment in a book of reasonable length. In 
the preface he announces that: “Its first purpose is to introduce 
students to the very extensive literature of the subject.” (p. ix) 

Out of his long years as a scholar and teacher in the field, 
Pittenger has been able to bring to the pages of his book a review 
of the literature of the field. One regrets the fact that the book 
came out just ahead of the 1952 Yearbook (The American School 
Superintendency) of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the first fruits of the Coöperative Project on Educational 
Administration, and other recent and important developments in 
the field. 

The book should be read as a summary of the pertinent litera- 
ture of the field organized around Pittenger’s definition of local 
school administration as: “ . . . the selection, appointment, and 
assignment of the school’s employed personnel, and the coördination 
and leadership of all school-associated personnel—employces, pupils, 
board members, and members of the community—in creating, 
executing, and improving policies which make Jor sound and efficient 
education.” (p. 7) 

In fact, with the organization of the book made more obvious 
it might well be considered a handbook for local publie school 
administration. The organization is not readily seen in the list of 
twenty-seven chapter titles in the table of contents nor in the 
index, although the division of the later into a subject index and 2 
name index is helpful. The organization of the book is described 
on page 3 in terms of eight areas. By adding a ninth general area 
one might say that the first four chapters are related to general 
introduction; Chapters 4, 5, and 6 with central personnel policies; 
Chapters 7 to 11 inclusive with the selection, organization, an 
leadership of employed personnel; Chapters 12 to 15 inclusive 
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with the educational program; Chapters 16 to 20 with pupil 
personnel management; Chapters 21 and 22 with the physical 
plant and equipment; Chapters 23 through 25 with finance and 
management; Chapter 26 with school-community relations; and 
Chapter 27 with research and in-service growth for administrators. 

The writer makes no claim for comprehensive treatment but 
does attempt to discuss enough topics under each heading to 
provide the reader with a sufficient sense of direction. In Chap- 
ter 5 he states: “ We cannot consider here more than a few of the 
numerous duties that local school boards must discharge.” 
(p. 74.) He then proceeds to discuss seven such duties and then 
also deals with the following additional topics pertinent to school 
boards: “The Board is a Legal Entity,” “Qualifications for 
Board Membership,” “Selecting Board Members,” ‘‘Character- 
isties, Organization, and Procedures of Modern School Boards,” 
“Liability for Damages,” “School Board Associations.” 

To the reviewer it seems that the general pattern is one of 
examining a wide number of practices and topies in terms of 
available literature and statistics. In reporting it would seem 
that each item is handled as a continuum with the extreme 
positions being described at either end of the continuum and 
with the reader being advised to take an intermediate posi- 
tion. Where Pittenger generally stands with respect to either 
extreme may be judged from a number of quotations such as the 
following: . f 

With respect to academic freedom.—“ Possibly the ideal solution 
to this problem would be to employ only teachers with perfect 
discretion and then set them completely free. . . . However, 
there will be errors in selection, and even the best of teachers will 
occasionally make mistakes. In such instances, the administra- 
tor, while protecting them from outside attacks, should try to 
help them develop better points of view.” (P. 179) l 

With respect to new instructional organization—*" . . . Con- 
cerning the unit method of organizing and presenting materials, 
the administrator should know its values and limitations. If 
adopted to any great extent in a school or school system, it will 
involve very fundamental changes in the program of work, the 
selection of the instructional staff, and that staff’s in-service 
education. In fact, it will affect school organization and admin- 
istration in almost every part.” (p. 243) 
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With respect to teacher selection of textbooks.—“ . . . Certainly 
teachers should have a strong voice in these selections, but if a 
school system is to be spared the confusion and expense of 
unnecessary variety and constant changes, then the teachers’ 
choices should be expressed through their representatives on 
selecting committees rather than individually.” (p. 261) 

With respect to continuous promotion policy.— General adop- 
tion of the plan, if it is to be fair to students, must await 
essential evaluating instruments and the education of teachers 
and principals in their interpretation and use. In the meantime, 
less drastic adaptations of promotional policies to individual 
differences seems more likely to prevail.” (p. 305) 

With respect to reports to parents.—“ Probably, except for 
unusual cases, the school’s reports on pupils to parents will 
generally continue to include a fairly narrow range of standard 
topics, including achievement marks.” (p. 343) 

This reviewer felt that Pittenger was most stimulating in 
Chapter 4, “Functional Personnel Organization ”; and in Chapter 
27, “Making and Keeping School Administration Vital.” 
When one considers the stress on the research point of view 
expressed in the final chapter in the light of the treatment 
accorded the variety of subjects in the preceding material of the 
book one wonders, however, if the kind of research the writer has 
in mind is that of the normative survey. 

It is safe to predict that the book will be widely used in begin- 
ning classes in school administration where the stress is that of 
giving students a view of the job as it now exists. It gives the 
reader a feeling of knowing the field along with the comfortable 
advice of making changes slowly. In some places there will be 
disagreement, that the literature reviewed really does describe 
the field as it is, Pittenger states that: “The foregoing state- 
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Shirley Cooper, among others, has already been pointing out 
that these same conclusions would lead one to look to reorganized 
rural school districts as the area in which the greatest develop- 
ment is likely to take place—a development based not on what is 
current practice, but what is needed practice. Van MILLER 

University of Illinois 


Jonn Guy Fowxxes. School and Our Democratic Society. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951, pp- 430. $3.50. 


The contributors to this composite publication are M. H. Will- 
ing, Edward Krug, Russell Gregg, Clifford Liddle and the editor 
John Guy Fowlkes. Excellent subject matter results from this 
multiple authorship. ‘The material is the fruit of a professional 
core curriculum offered at the University of Wisconsin. For 
many years these men have been building a rich body of knowl- 
edge under the heading The School and Society. This reminds 
us all of the recent passing of John Dewey, whose great pioneer 
brochure with a corresponding title has inspired so many students, 
instructors and seasoned college professors. 

Several thousands of students at Madison have stimulated the 
faculty to broaden out their concepts and to enlarge the scope of 
their information and insight as this course has been in the 
process of formation through the years. These partners in 
authorship agreed early in this intriguing project that mere 
library research is an insufficient procedure for securing the best 
subject matter for the uplift of both pre-service and in-service 
students of Education. It has been their purpose and pledge, 
therefore, to use the following sources of syllabus content— 
problem-centered discussions, critical first-hand contacts in 
community life, extensive institutional observations, exhibits of 
illustrative value and original reasoning on the part of the course 
personnel. ; , 

Realizing the uncertainty of bookish outlines and academic 
formulations as a means of providing a genuine and thorough 
Socialization of the student the Wisconsin staff have employed 
every opportunity to drive home the full significance of the 
social viewpoint. Even only a cursory inspection of the table 
of contents will reveal the vast breadth and range of treatment 
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accorded these elsewhere and otherwise stereotyped topics in 
educational sociology. 

Foremost among the subjects presented are the following—the 
social function of the school, what the public expects the school to 
produce, ways in which young teachers can attain the under- 
standing and skill to fulfill society’s expectations from them, 
controls established over schools and their teachers, the main 
social principles of democracy, problems of health, citizenship, 
family stability, population movements—and the “implications 
of all these for teachers as curriculum planners, participators 
in school administration and public relations, and workers for the 
improvement and advancement of the profession itself.” ‘This 
is a sharp statement of professional idealism and consecration 
of the men who have brought distinction to their campus through 
careful and convincing methods employed to fashion functional 
and reassuring courses of study. 

Of the fourteen chapters we are impressed particularly by the 
fourth, eighth, tenth, twelfth and fourteenth. Throughout the 
text the bibliographies and lists of study suggestions will aid 
the student very much. Several of the chapters terminate 
with summaries that can be put to good use, especially by the 
reader unaccustomed to literature of this type. Occasional 
footnotes are a guidepost along the Way, providing documentation 
in proper balance for a publication in this field. 

There is a current tendency to stre: 
a little more than is to be observed in this volume. It is our 
Judgment that there is room for still another chapter—to be 
devoted to the discussion of underlying principles, including & 
section involving the philosophical beliefs of some of the leading 
educational Sociologists across the country. Great service to 


both professors and students could have come from a clarification 


of curricular creeds associated with our best known philosophers 
of education, The function of pragmatism and idealism as 
representing opposite positions—and the desirability of using the 


realistic technique in arriving at a valid and satisfying philosophy 
of socialized education. 7 


doctrine affor Sas i 


ss philosophical foundations 
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location on the left-right scale for the numerous issues introduced 
for evaluation in this textbook. CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Turopore BrameLD. Patterns of Educational Philosophy. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co, 1950, pp. 


824. $4 


ation text officially, but it is also a 


This is a philosophy of educ 
are accustomed 


penctrating and impartial approach to what we 
to eall our democratic system of public education. One of the 
purposes conspicuously noticeable throughout these eight 
hundred pages is to demonstrate the necessity for keeping abreast 
arch conclusions. This pretentious 


of social changes and reses AN 
of knowledge principle 


volume is one of a series stressing the unity 
by means of the processes of integration. The sponsors of the 
publication are convinced that at long last we have learned 
enough about the behavior of man operating in our current 
American cultural institutions to produce a competent and 
useful school program at every grade level. et 
One outstanding attribute of merit in Brameld’s outline is his 
list of choices in terms of different belief levels—complacent, 
negative, skeptical, agnostic, eclectic, conservative, liberal, 
reactionary and radical. Each of these 1s exemplified by spokes- 
men of power and influence. “All are couched in their own 
terms within the major institutions of „our culture—within 
politics, religion, art or education.” This is accompanied by an 
examination and diagnosis of our “ culture caught in a maelstrom 
of strain, conflict and frustration.” Another excellent use of 
terminology is associated with several clashes universally 
“bursting into revolutionary transformations.” They are insti- 
tutional, behavioral and attitudinal. k 
The author is here trying heroically to reveal how our beliefs 
really make a difference in our lives—and in our teaching.. He is 
seeking a synthesis and fusion for philosophy, democracy j 
culture and education. Hitherto we have had frothy trifling and 
inconsequential treatment of this exceedingly serious problem, 
A conduct integration undergirded by a conception of culture as 
indivisible could work a moral revolution in the world in the long 
run—as well as in the daily lives of young people trying to master 
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their minds and regulate their citizenship in relation to com- 
munity welfare. o 

The philosophies of progressivism, essentialism, perennialism 
and reconstructionism are introduced and carried along effec- 
tively. The student comes to grips with ideas and objectives 
that are truly comprehensive and momentous as the story of slow 
and tortuous progress is unfolded. With progressivism as 
attached the educational method of cultural transition, With 
essentialism we associate a type of instruction that features 
cultural conservation. Perennialism is defined as cultural 
regression in the fulfilling of an educational program. 

It would be well if thousands of college instructors were to have 
the privilege of reading this logically sound analysis of our 


ege curricula and instruction. The 
ppraisal of these several philosophies 15 
gh—an introductory interpretation of 
the metaphysical foundations by whieh 
the principles of learning and teaching 
depending on the foundations and a cultural evaluation program 


“oe d significance for those responsible for 
administering our schools, 


d the respect and service of high intelli- 
Is not the philosophy 
with nervous tissue 


More and more empha- 
on are asserting themselves and 
critical, systematic and profound 
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in the way we feel, argue and make decisions in the field of 
educational practice. 

The Appendix is certainly deserving of honorable mention. 
We might even call it a high honor award. For chapters two to 
twenty-two Brameld has provided thirty pages of specific helps 
for both instructor and student. They are under the headings 
‘Aids to Learning’ and ‘What to Read.’ To take full advantage 
of these pedagogical exercises and recommendations could mean a 
thoroughly liberal and scholarly background for this fast emerg- 
ing specialty known as educational philosophy. Supplementing 
this excellent training feature is 2 bibliography covering fifteen 
pages, in which an outstanding contribution is to be found in the 
reference to twenty-five of John Dewey’s best known publica- 
tions. Other well-known writers are also treated generously, 
making this phase of the Brameld book one of its most valuable 
and inviting attributes. CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


The Pennsylvania State College 


Harop W. Berxard. Toward Better Personal Adjustment. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1951, pP- 439. 


The present volume is designed to improve the mental health 
of the average college student. The author maintains that too 
frequently mental hygiene has been conceived in terms of the 
deviate, the abnormal, the seriously maladjusted. It is the 
considered judgment of the author that the average college 
student, in comparison with the general population, 18 Now fairly 
well adjusted. But he should be far better adjusted than at 
present. Hence, the purpose of this volume. To achieve this 
goal accumulated research findings from science, psychology, 
and psychiatry can contribute richly, but Bernard believes 


that these data should be supplemented and reinforced by mis- 


cellaneous personal and empirical accretions. Bernard believes, 
Im of religion, that 


as does Dr. Norman Vincent Peale in the real 
man today by adherence to certain basic principles of personality 
growth can virtually lift himself by his own bootstraps. He 
states: ‘“ When a person realizes an puts into action the knowl- 
edge that personality development is the result of constant 
attention and continuous habit formation, he is applying a funda- 
mental principle of mental hygiene and is progressing toward the 
goal of better mental health.” 
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Concerning the phenomena of growth toward better mental 
health, he designates the basic principles as follows: “ (1) Growth 
is the product of the interaction of the organism with its environ- 
ment. (2) Growth takes place most rapidly during the early 
life of the individual. (3) The rate of growth varies from indi- 
vidual to individual. (4) The pattern of growth within a species 
tends to follow an orderly genetic sequence. (5) Growth is 
continuous and gradual rather than saltatory. (6) The effect of 
training varies with the degree of maturation. (7) Growth is a 
process involving both individuation and integration. (8) Cor- 
relation, rather than compensation, of traits is the general rule. 
(9) The relative rate of growth for an individual tends to remain 
constant.” 


As the reviewer examines this volume, he is intrigued with the 
manner in which the author has sifted various sciences and 
‘ologies’ and has extracted from them nourishment for the whole 
man which he states involves the physical, mental, emotional, 
An enirita phases. The volume might well be entitled, “A 
tuide to Confident Living.” In the refac ‘ r makes 
no suggestion concerning sina to eg he 
textbook. It should be an excel] 


concerned with mental hygiene, college orientation and personal- 
ity development, If not used as a basic text, it sna well head 
the list of required or ‘must? readings in any of these areas. 

How fruitful are such intellectual and spiritual nuggets as the 
following: = 


or possible use as & 
ent text in introductory courses 


(2) The current view of mind-body 
the term Psychophysical nism. 

7 a ue "J CNOphysical mo. ` 

(3) When a trout ising to a fly gets hooked on a line and finds 
ly, it begins a fight which results m 
etimes an escape. Often of courses 
him. In the Same way the human 


Š ‘ ; ronment and with the hooks that 
catch him. Sometimes he masters his difficulties; sometimes 
rae | 


they are too much for him. His struggles are all that the world 
sees and it usually misunderstands them. It is hard for 2 
free fish to understand what is happening toa 
Many of the teachings of great religions are 
of mental hygiene, (5) It seems highly 
future evolution of man may be in terms of 


hooked one. (4) 
similar to the lessons 
probable that the 
emotional develop- 
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ment, rather than solely in terms of intellectual progress. (6) 
The chemical theory of sleep is based on the belief that activity 
generates poisons which have the narcotic effect of causing 
drowsiness and sleep. (7) In certain experiments, the blood of a 
tired dog has been switched into the circulatory system of a fresh 
animal and soon afterward the signs of fatigue were observed 
in the fresh animal. (8) Medical research has indicated that a 
full stomach docs not prevent starvation. (9) No one knows 
when he places a marijuana cigarette to his lips whether he will 
be a philosopher, a joyous reveler in a musical heaven, a mad 
insensate or a murderer. (10) Progressive physicians are more 
and more adopting the view that the mental and physical aspects 
of disease should be treated simultaneously. (11) Modern 
psychological discoveries place new meaning on the old teachings 
of Christ. 

To many a youth shipwrecked intellectually or spiritually, 
these nuggets may provide a veri table Aladdin Lamp for releasing 
productive energics. The youth often renews his faith when he 
learns that he is not the only one who has ever been capsized 
by unfriendly seas. ‘There is a statue to an unknown sailor on 
the old Aegean coast, with the following inscription: “Take 
heart. Tis true that I lie here. But many ® brave sailor 


weathered the storm ere I was lost.” 
The present volume, when evalu 
textbook making, reflects the following 
1) It is attractive in general appearance. 
2) The detailed features of printing are excellent. 
3) Each chapter has a brief but clearly annotated bibliography. 
_ 4) At the end of each chapter is a series of new-type examina- 
tion questions. The questions 5° cap 
he marked all of them at one sitting. These tests conform to 


Ben Wood's classic criterion, “A test should test knowledge 


of and ability to think’in the materials of a course.” 


_5) At the end of the volume itself is a comprehensive list of 
visual aids. These materials are organized by chapter, and 
innovation in modern 


annotated. This section reflects an 
textbook making. 
6) Each chapter has a clear an 


ated by current criteria of 
features of merit: 


tivated the reviewer that 


d articulate summary. 
Orue M. CLEM 


University of Miami 
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Horus L. CASWELL AND Associates. Curriculum I ee 
ment in Public School Systems. New York: Bureau a 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950, 
pp. 462. 


The curriculum is the energetic and active part of the school 
program. It represents the means by which, if appropriated, 
the pupil can grow physically, emotionally, socially, gerne 
John Dewey repeatedly has warned all of us that the schoo 
curriculum must be a cross section of life itself. This is more 
than a pleasant theory, for the curriculum does represent the 
school at work in the lives of pupils. The coldly academic and 
intellectual preachments of a generation ago no longer suffice for & 
curriculum to be a living experience today. 

Curriculum improvement as described in this study is more 
than a pious hope. It is an energetic and penetrating pulsation 
which puts new vitality into the personality of the school. The 
the book give the theory behind the present- 
f the school, and its influence on the eco- 
e political and the moral life of our times: 
-fourths of the book give nine large scale expel” 
izing school life through curriculum experimenta- 


reas, in small cities, in large cities, in improveme? 
programs administered þ 


ating suggestions grow out of the Jei 
growth as described in Michigan, in Cali 


nia - Virile, able, and energetic teachers live 
their ideas so they are absorbed by 


munities, in Minneapolis and in Phila 
from represent- 


The workshop method of st 
experimentation. Teachers a 


» represents a forward step. SILAS HERTZLER 
i Goshen College 
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Joux P. Wynne. General Education. New York: Bookman 
Associates, 1952, pp. 251. $3.00. 


This is a serious treatment of the theory and practice of General 
Education. We write in this mood advisedly, and we wish to 
uphold and emphasize the front cover endorsement of Ordway 
Tead: “If by any comment of mine I can induce thousands instead 
of hundreds of college teachers to read this book, it is my belief 
that the cause of better college teaching might be substantially 
furthered and accelerated.” It is believed that college instruc- 
tors in every subject matter field can be benefitted more than 
merely moderately by a close and critical study of these pages. 

The opinion is widely held that too small a percentage of our 
university alumni have been fully or properly prepared ‘“‘to 
function as mature individuals and thinking citizens in a demo- 
cratic, dynamic society.” Here we are quoting the author 
and notifying the reader of the nature and intent of Wynne’s 
thesis. The fundamental idea embodied in our concept of 
General Education represents ® constructive approach to the 
problem of our expanding need for a more socialized and enriched 
brand of college instruction. The author makes perfectly clear 
the areas wherein he considers college teaching inadequate and 
unworthy of the crucial generation in which we live. Likewise 
he asks specifically for an assimilation and fusion of the highest 
values and best methods found in current practice, at the same 
time warning us against the impotence of a vague and elusory 
program of experimentation. aa 

The author is wise in seeking greater originality and courage 
among the teachers who are trying to mobilize our finest intel- 
lectual and cultural resources for classroom application. Stu- 
dents require from their mentors more effective motivation and 
personal example of the thrilling spiritual life that higher educa- 


tion is expected to provide. The personality and character of 
individuals derive from the general education provided by our 
Jar subject or activity in the 


schools rather than from any particu l : 
curriculum. All of our institutions contribute materially to the 


upbuilding of a human life, making possible a well-balanced 
personality fully equipped for the vocational, civic and moral 
wear and tear of modern living. 


It is no longer true that our elementary school has a monopoly 
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on the general training of youth. This process m 
through the secondary grades into the college level, for w 
reason we are hearing so much concerning this new stress on e 
general education of college students. Tt is necessary that 3 
broaden the base of our American philosophy of education oi 
incorporate the principles now being formulated as an — 
for what the professional educator today is calling Genera 
Education. And in this publication we have the subject a, 
oughly discussed—the idea, ends, subject matter, organization O 
new courses, instructional procedures, extra-curricular prol- 
ects, evaluation, in-service preparation, training of teachers, 
admission of students, administrative responsibilities and philo- 
sophical theories involved. For many of us this volume and us 
refreshing contents will seem to be precisely ‘what the doctor 


ordered.’ CarroLL D. CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


. , vocial 

ARTHUR C. BINING AND Davin H. Bintxa. Teaching the Soe a 
Studies in Secondary Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
Inc., 1952, pp. 350. $4.25, 


The present; volume is a third edition of 
text on methods of teaching the soci 
the most outstanding feature of this text is its reflection O! 
scholarship. Scholarship is reflected in the organization am 
presentation of the text itself as well asin the point of view P 
posed for the teaching of social studies in the secondary schoo 
The following statement is worthy a place in a philosophic 
treatise of William James or John Dewey: “The fundamenta 
problem in any philosophy of education is Whether the individua 
or the group is to be considered the center ‘eval 

In a textbook on methods, rarely does one encounter a criticà 
pronouncement, like the following: “The story-telling ideal os 
Herodotus, the didactic ideal of Thucydides, the dramatic ideal © 
Froude, the heroic ideal of Carlyle, the patriotic ideal of Green, 
and the combined literary and political ideals of Macauley are 
only a few examples that testify to the v 
which history hag been written.” 

Most secondary-school 
with the philosopher Kant 


„ful 

a highly successfu 
. Pr i snvower 

al studies. To the reviewe" 


of gravity.” 


é å snte from 
arious viewpoints f! 


: ce 
teachers have a passing ge 
- But there are few who would not 
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surprised to read: “The first modern systematic treatment of the 
subject of geography was made by Immanuel Kant at the end of 
the eighteenth century.” 

The rapier thrusts of the authors against shallowness and super- 
ficiality in social studies teaching are epitomized as follows: 
“Tn recent years, there has been a definite trend toward mini- 
mizing scholarship. Administrators have become mentally 
entangled with the slogan: ‘We are teaching pupils, not subject 
matter.’ The tendency has been to disparage the scholarship 
of the teacher, All will agree that we are teaching pupils, but the 
question still remains, ‘How are we teaching them, or with what 
are we teaching them?’”’ 
i The chapter entitled, 
eaching,” is the best treatment 
come to the reviewer’s attention. 
text on the history of education. 
comprehensive. Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, 
and the other members of the distinguished educational galaxy 
no longer reflect a pattern of humpty-dumpty in the hands of the 
Binings. They fit mosaic-like into the development of a 
dynamie philosophy of modern education. The fresh leaves 
and new buds in this chapter on the development of educational 
method clothe these neo-legendary characters with eye TARDE 
For example, concerning Herbart, the authors divulge: “The 
five formal Herbartian steps, which are discussed in another 
chapter, approach the problem of education largely from the 
viewpoint of the teacher, not of the pupil.” x ; 

The emphasis throughout the volume is on function rather 
than structure, in the teaching of the social studies. Ironically, 
the authors comment: “Many today think that they are follow- 
ing a socialized-recitation procedure if they have organized the 
class, either formally or informally. The greatest of these evils 
centers in the appointment by the class or its president of a pupil 
who takes the place of the teacher.” 

The functional challenge to the te 
area is projected by the following bar 
youth knows more about European an 
the average cultured man of a generation ago.” 

; In confronting the challenge, the authors formulate their basic 
aims in the teaching of the social studies: “The aims of the social 


“The Development of Methods of 
of the subject that has ever 
lt should be included in every 

It is clear, articulate, and 


acher in the social studies 
b of the authors: “Modern 
d Asiatic affairs than did 
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studies include the teaching of a certain 
the development of reasoning power and critical judgment, 
training in independent study, the formation of habits and skills, 
and the molding of desirable patterns of conduct.” 

Rejecting form and structure for spirit and function in method, 
the authors declare: “From a study of the theory and practice of 
various methods of teaching the social studies, together with 
much experimentation, it is evident that there is no one best 
method.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the authors of this volume 
assumed one out-of-character role. At this late date they 
attempt to distinguish between project and problem, to indicate 
a difference which is not a difference. In social studies teaching, 
as in all teaching, it is the element of purpose which is important. 

The authors have rendered a useful service in revising their 
materials to square with the date of publication of this recent 
volume. They have aptly recognized that King Arthur was 
right, “New days teach new duties.” Throughout the volume, 
one witnesses heartening response to Arthur’s admonition: 

A new procedure seeking admittance into our secondary 
schools lends itself aptly to the Socializing agencies, This is the 
forum, 

As a result, in Some of our large cities high school courses 
for veterans were instituted that were on a supervised- 
study basis. The plan was to have the veteran use a guidance 
sheet and study under supervised procedures. They would 
proceed on this tut 


orial basis until they had mastered the text. 
The form of the 1 F 


amount of knowledge, 


an be shown without need of mounting 
or placing in holders. 
The authors reco: 
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separate subjects have almost passed from the curriculum; 
American history is entrenched, and world history is gaining in 
favor. In all history courses there has been less emphasis on the 
political and military and more on the social and economic 
phases. For many years there has been a trend toward fusion, 
correlation, integration, and the core curriculum. However, 
many of the core-curriculum courses have been fusion or correla- 
tion courses. The emphasis today is on subject matter which is 
practical and which meets pupil needs.” Orre M. CLEM 
University of Miami 


Kennern D. Benne anp Bozipar MUNTYAN. Human Rela- 
lions in Curriculum Change. New York: Dryden Press, 
1951, pp. 884. $2.90. 

Both flurry and fury characterize the current movement for 
curriculum reform. Mistakes are being made in connection with 
hasty revisions of course of study content. Emotions and 
Sentimentalism are revealed in some of the local crusades for 
bandwagon prominence. Workshop lieutenants and conference 
exhorters are leading the way without adequate maturity or 
background of general scholarship in the fields of history, science, 
Sociology and the philosophy of education. Other neglected 
areas of learning indispensable for legitimate and productive 
curriculum revision are psychology, anthropology and economies: 
Perhaps one of the best features of this revivalistic flare-up is the 
fact that many of the revolutionary measures languish in the 
realm of resolutions and small-scale experimentation. 

And right here we wish to state that there 15 great need for 
Tesearch and critical problem-solving. This is true of the entire 
field of educational development, with commendable effort being 
exercised occasionally in favor of sound and gradual alterations 
to our practice. Even in this delicate and treacherous region of 
curriculum reconstruction numerous beneficial and justifiable 
Modifications have been made. An excellent approach to safe 
and sane curriculum rebuilding is to provide a broad review of the 
best literature and laboratory material available, with emphasis 
on a liberal and valid philosophy of educational reorganization. 

The secondary school leaders of Illinois have taken an advanced 
Position in this business of improving their instructional and 
Supervisory programs. Exceptional stress has been given to 
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human relations, pointing toward both individual growth and 
group development. Here we are on solid ground, bringing into 
focus the core center of our professional difficulty. Cautious 
suggestions are offered teachers, administrators and parents, 
with the accent aimed at better citizenship, : : 

The wide range of literature presented in this report indicates 
the conservatism and thoroughness with which the project was 
pursued, sanctions having been sought for every new method 
recommended. Theory and action are here blended by means 
of the superior arrangement. of excerpts provided, with the main 
headings representing a division of subject matter psychologically 
sound and stimulating. The chief topics receiving maximum 
discussion are: Conceptual ‘Tools for Analyzing Change-situa- 
tions, Groups and Group Methods in Curriculum Changes 
Helping Groups to Improve their Operation, Putting GrouP 
Methods to Work in the School, De 
Management of Change, and 
Curriculum Change. 

Functional 


Nea e 
mocratie Ethics and E 
Discipline for Leadership 


principles of flexible application and specifie 
directions of a trustworthy quality are to be found in a 
carefully and sincerely prepared pages. Despite the multip ; 
authorship there is a notable consistency of style and integrity 
of purpose throughout, this publication representing an excellent 
example of collaboration without loss of unity and constan) 
For this very reason we have a restrained and dependab j 
document. Authorities are quoted and reasons made clear ie 
every procedure proposed. The organization of both factual an 
expository material is skillfully and attractively planned ane 
executed. Also the motivation feature is striking and pA 
plimentary to the editors. This volume will lend aa 
roundtable conferences, faculty meeting forums and reading 
circle assignments and it is particularly well adapted for institu” 
and PTA elaboration. Carrout D. CramĪmPLIN 


The Pennsylvania State College 

view 

D. M. Wanpineron, W. C. Raprorp AND J. A. KEATS. g 
of Education in Australia, 1940-1948. Melbourne: 

bourne Univ., Press, 1950. 25s. 

This volume on 


b 
: Australian Education was preceded 
publications that ap 


f . rom 
peared in 1938 and 1939, differing f° 
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these in restricting itself to peculiar developments during the 
years 1940 to 1948, with special reference to descriptions of the 
administrative procedure and kinds of schools prevailing in the 
six states of the Commonwealth. The subject matter is fairly 
up to date despite the late appearance of the book. The chief 
purpose of this Review has been to introduce important details 
dealing with several of the major movements that characterize 
this critical period in the history of Australia. Space limits have 
prevented the inclusion of material concerned with private 
schools, Catholic schools and other religious schools. 

A conspicuous feature of the content is the emphasis on “war 
and its aftermath of repair, renewal and change.” The schools 
Were managed with such continuing efficiency that there are no 
sharp lines of distinction between prewar and postwar conditions, 
but military preoccupation and financial responsibility for self- 
defense made it necessary to cireumscribe the outlay of funds for 
educational expansion. Only indispensable renovation and 
equipment were permitted during the crisis that threatened phy- 
sical and cultural survival. Change and improvement have been 
accelerated since the end of the war, with a flood of ideas pointed 
toward breaking down the barriers of conservation and traditional 
Practice. The contributors to this survey make it clear that 
there are “signs of a new vigor, not lightly to be disparaged.” 

We like the forthrightness with which this report has been 
Prepared and delivered to those who have been patiently waiting 
to read the story of wartime education in Australia, Students of 
Comparative education will discover factual substance of great 
value and suggestion for further penetration into the growth 
of education during the Twentieth Century. Chapter One is 
devoted to tabular material and charts, this being a typical 
British composition technique. Monetary and attendance data 
are particularly noticeable in this section of the table of contents, 
with “Commonwealth Participation in Education as the title 
of the second chapter. An interesting account is given of the 
Australian National University, including the principal aspects 
of the National University Act of 1946. : 

It is complimentary ie P to find UNESCO worthy of 
attention and treatment. Educational leaders in Australia are 
apparently and deservingly proud of the part they play in ful- 
filling their obligation to the overall UNESCO program, with 
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special groups functioning in the following areas—cducation, 
drama, films, libraries, music, natural sciences, newspapers, 
radio broadcasting, social sciences, literature, visual arts and 
museums. The National Codperating Bodies have been operat- 
ing at an annual expense of about £60,000. 

Chapters deserving special mention are those dealing with 
organization methods, technical training, community education, 
teacher-training and educational costs. In Chapter Four there 
is a fairly expansive discussion of curriculum reconstruction 
and the difficulties involved in effecting widespread beneficial 
alterations to the traditional courses of study. Honest effort 18 
being made, however, to meet the needs of these revolutionary 
days, with this Review affording the friends of Australian culture 
an opportunity to rejoice in the progress being made. 

Carrot, D. CHAMPLIN 

The Pennsylvania State College 
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GROUP COUNSELING FOR STUDENT-TEACHERS* 


NORMAN E. DILLEY 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

It is trite to say that student-teachers face problems. The 
experienced supervisor knows that many of his charges will 
experience difficulties with classroom discipline, teacher-pupil 
planning, motivation, and many other phases of teaching. He 
knows that many of these difficulties are common problems to 
most student-teachers. Each student-teacher, however, is likely 
to see each new obstacle as a problem which is unique to him. 

Group counseling is one effective technique for helping student- 
teachers gain insight into those problems which are common. As 
a member of a small group of student-teachers an individual soon 


discovers three facts ; namely, 

1) Other people face similar problems. 

2) There is no absolute prescription as to the one best way to 
teach. : 

3) From others he can receive suggestions and techniques 
Which have provided some measure of success. 

Group counseling is not a substitute for counseling by means 
of individual conferences. Although they are more expensive 
in terms of time individual conferences may be desirable and 
necessary in order to help a student-teacher solve those problems 
which are personal and unique. Lectures and text-books must 


also be considered important. 
GROUPS STUDIED 


At the University of Illinois those students who are preparing 


to become elementary-school teachers spend half of each school 
__ 


* This article is based on a questionnaire study of the student-teachers in 
the elementary education program at the University of Illinois. The study 
was conducted during the Fall semester of 1951, at which time the writer 
Served the University of Illinois as an instructor in student-teaching. 
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day for an entire semester in the public schools of Champaign- 
Urbana serving as student-teachers. 

Seminars for student-teachers have been a recent innovation. 
Prior to 1950 the University course in teaching methods for the 
elementary grades, for which all elementary student-teachers 
must register, consisted of three one-hour lectures per week. 
The present course includes one hour of lecture and a two-hour 
seminar each week for one semester. 

The group leader of each of the four seminars is the University 
supervisor for the twelve student-teachers who are members. 
He holds the University rank of instructor on a half-time appoint- 
ment, and is also a candidate for the doctorate degree who, 
by virtue of successful public school teaching experience, 
either possesses or can qualify for the State supervisory certifi- 
cate. The writer served in this capacity for three semesters, 
1950-52. 

Group membership in the seminars is homogeneous, yet 
diversified. As college seniors in the elementary education 
program most of these student-teachers are women, unmarried, 
and are approximately the same age. Most of these young 
women look upon student-teaching as the climax to their four 
years of college work. Many of the problems which they must 
face are common problems. On the other hand, individual 
differences include variations in cultural and economic back- 
grounds. Some have come from the large cities, others from 
small towns and farms. Student-teaching assignments range 
from nursery school through the sixth grade in different schools. 
Each student-teacher works under the guidance of a different 
codperating critic teacher. 

Group activities in each of the seminars are based primarily on 
the needs and problems of that particular group. Each group is 
given considerable freedom to plan and evaluate its own program. 

Individual conferences are also held between student-teacher 
and the University supervisor, student-teacher and the cobperat- 
ing critic teacher, and between the University supervisor and 
the codperating critic teacher as needed. 

This evaluation was made possible through the coöperation of 
those people, both faculty members and students, who were 
involved in the student-teaching program during the first 

semester of the school year, 1951-52. 
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PROBLEMS OF STUDENT-TEACHERS 


Twenty-seven common problems of student-teachers were 
listed by the writer on the basis of his past experience. This 
list was then submitted to the instructor of another seminar 
group, and three former student-teachers for constructive criti- 
cism. Following this procedure a questionnaire was constructed. 

Within each seminar group student-teachers were asked to 
think through these problems in terms of their own teaching 
experience, and to indicate by check marks in appropriate columns 
those specific problems for which help was received (1) by 
comparing notes and discussing the problems with other student- 
teachers in seminar meetings, (2) by means of individual con- 
ferences with the University supervisor and the codperating 
critic teacher, and (3) by reading the textbook and listening to 
lectures which were presented either during the regular lecture 
session or by their seminar instructors. It was further requested 
that the student-teacher indicate those specific problems for 
which no help whatever was received. Although the purpose of 
this questionnaire was to gather data, student-teachers were not 
exploited. It was noted that in at least one seminar there 
resulted a good discussion about the psychology of learning. 

Some duplication of check marks was expected because it was 
realized that a person can receive help for solving a problem from 
several sources. The primary purpose of the project was to 
discover and identify specific problems of student-teaching for 
which some help could be found in seminar group discussion. 
One group insisted on adding a column in which it could be 
indicated that for some problems the student-teacher thought 
out the answer for himself. One other group added a column in 
which they gave credit to other University courses for aid. 

To the original list of problems, the following additions were 
suggested by a few student-teachers: 

1) Dealing with exceptional children. 

2) Tactfully dealing with individual problems of children. 

3) Writing notes in school; boys picking on girls during recess 
time. 

4) Group dynamics. 

It would seem that these suggestions are already included in the 


original list of problems (See Tables I-IV). 
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TABLE I.—Srupent-TEAcHING PROBLEMS LISTED IN THE ORDER 
ror Warcas Some Herp Was FOUND IN SEMINAR Grove 
Discussion 
1) Discipline (35)* 
2) Understanding behavior of children (30) 
3) Pupil-teacher planning (28) 
4) Pupil-teacher evaluation (26) 
5) Caring for individual differences (26) 
6) Classroom management and routine (22) 
7) Where to get materials of instruction (22 
8) Motivation (21) 
9) Planning units (17) 
10) Lesson planning (13) 
11) Lack of command of teaching methods (13) 
12) Confusion over gap between theory and practice (13) 
13) Relation to parents of children (12) i 
14) Sudden frustration and desire to think through the basic 
nature of the teaching process (11) 
15) Adjustment to school community (8) x 
16) Change from ‘College Joe’ to rôle of teacher (7) 
17) Adapting instruction to child’s level (6) 
18) Adapting vocabulary to child’s level (6) 
19) Relations with other teachers (6) k (5) 
20) Seatwork that is more than just busywor e 
21) Procedure for meeting emergencies (5) 
22) Relations with coöperating teachers (5) 
23) Marking papers (4) 
24) Quality of student-teacher’s voice (4) 
25) Getting along with supervisor (3) 
26) Budgeting one’s time (1) 
27) Lack of command of subject matter (0) 


è 7 d 
* Indicates the number of student teachers out of the forty-four polle 


who stated that they had received help on the problem in seminar group 
discussion. 


N 
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TABLE II.—STUDENT-TEACHING PROBLEMS LISTED IN THE ORDER 
ror Wutcu Some Herr Was FOUND IN INDIVIDUAL CONFER- 
ENCES WITH UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR OR COÖPERATING 
TEACHER 

1) Discipline (37)* 
2) Understanding behavior of children (35) 
3) Caring for individual differences (33) 
4) Classroom management and routine (33) 
5) Lesson planning (30) 
6) Where to get materials of instruction (30) 
7) Pupil-teacher evaluation (24) 
8) Lack of command of teaching methods (23) 
9) Motivation (22) 
10) Relation to parents of children (22) 
11) Confusion over gap between theory and practice (21) 
12) Planning units (20) 
13) Pupil-teacher planning (20) 
14) Adapting instruction to child’s level (20) 
15) Quality of student-teacher’s voice (20) 
16) Procedure for meeting emergencies (19) 
17) Seatwork that is more than just busywork (17) 
18) Budgeting one’s time (15) 
19) Lack of command of subject matter (15) 
20) Marking papers (15) ‘ 
21) Adapting vocabulary to child’s level (12) 
22) Relations with other teachers (12) 
23) Sudden frustration and desire to think through the basic 
nature of the teaching process (11) 
24) Adjustment to school community (10) 
25) Relations with codperating teacher (10) 
26) Changing from ‘College J oe’ to rôle of teacher (6) 
27) Getting along with supervisor (4) ` 


— ee 
* Indicates the number of student-teachers out of the forty-four polled 
who stated that they had received some help on the problem in individual 
conferences with the University supervisor or the codperating teacher. 
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TABLE I[I.—STUDENT-TEACHING PROBLEMS LISTED IN THE \ 
ORDER ror Wuicu Some Herr Was FOUND IN THE TEXT- 
BOOK OR INSTRUCTOR-DOMINATED LECTURE TYPE 
PRESENTATION OF INFORMATION 

1) Classroom management and routine (37)* 

2) Planning units (31) 

3) Discipline (28) 

4) Pupil-teacher evaluation (26) 

5) Where to get materials of instruction (26) 

6) Pupil-teacher planning (25) 

7) Understanding behavior of children (24) 

8) Motivation (22) 

9) Caring for individual differences (21) 

10) Lesson planning (20) Py 
11) Relations with coéperating teacher (16) S 
12) Budgeting one’s time (15) 4 
13) Change from ‘College Joe’ to rôle of teacher (12) 

14) Confusion over gap between theory and practice (12) 

15) Relations with other teachers (12) 

16) Lack of command of teaching methods (11) 

17) Adjustment to school community (11) 

18) Relations to parents of children (9) 

19) Adapting instruction to child’s level (8) 
20) Procedures for meeting emergencies (8) 
21) Lack of command of subject matter (7) : 
22) Sudden frustration and desire to think through the basic 

nature of the teaching process (7) 

23) Adapting vocabulary to child’s level (6) 

24) Getting along with supervisor (6) 

25) Seatwork that is more than just busywork (5) 

26) Quality of student-teacher’s voice (3) 

27) Marking papers (2) 


oN 


* Indicates the number of student-teachers out of the forty-four polled 
who stated that they had received help on the problem in the textbook or 
from a lecture in the methods course. 
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f TABLE IV.—STUDENT-TEACHING PROBLEMS LISTED IN THE ORDER 
’ ror Waic No Herr Was RECEIVED 
| 1) Seatwork that is more than just busywork (10)* 
2) Procedure for meeting emergencies (10) 
3) Sudden frustration and desire to think through the basic 
nature of the teaching process (10) 
| 4) Adapting vocabulary to child’s level (9) 
| 5) Lack of command of subject matter (9) 
| 6) Adapting instruction to child’s level (8) 
7) Marking papers (8) 
8) Quality of student-teacher’s voice (8) 
| 9) Confusion over gap between theory and practice (7) 
10) Getting along with supervisor (6) 


A 11) Budgeting one’s time (5) 
R 12) Adjustment to school community (5) 
KeA 13) Lesson planning (4) 


i 14) Change from ‘College Joe’ to rôle of teacher (4) 
| 15) Relations with codperating teacher (4) 
16) Relations with other teachers (4) 
17) Lack of command of teaching methods (3) 
18) Relation to parents of children (2) 
19) Where to get materials of instruction (2) 
20) Motivation (1) 
21) Planning units (1) 
p 22) Pupil-teacher planning (1) 
i " 23) Pupil-teacher evaluation (1) 
? 24) Classroom management (1) 
| 25) Caring for individual differences (0) 
26) Understanding behavior of children (0) 
27) Discipline (0) 


dent-teachers out of the forty-four polled 


* Indicates the number of stu 1 
received any help at all with the problem. 


who stated that they had not yet 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Group discussion has helped student-teachers in all except one 
of the twenty-seven common problems (Table I). This approach 
was especially helpful in meeting the following problems: 

1) Discipline 

2) Understanding behavior of children 

3) Pupil-teacher planning 

4) Pupil-teacher evaluation 

5) Caring for individual differences 

6) Classroom management and routine 

7) Where to get materials of instruction 

8) Motivation 

With reference to a program of supervising student-teachers 
in the elementary school the following conclusions have been 
reached: 

1) Group counseling has a definite place in the program. 

2) Group counseling should supplement, not replace, counsel- 
ing by individual conferences. 

3) In terms of solving problems of student-teachcrs individual 
conferences are but a very little bit more effective than group 
counseling. 

4) One advantage of group counseling, not possible in indi- 
vidual conferences, is the possibility of group therapy. 

5) The writer has made no attempt to suggest how a counseling 
program could be established for those institutions which send 
student-teachers a great distance from the campus. This would 
require further research. 


A 
Fa 
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APPRAISAL OF A VARIATION IN GRADING 
PROCEDURE 


RALPH GARRY 
Boston University 
and 
ANDREW STEVENS 
Jordan Junior High School, Palo Alto, Calif. 


The problems of grading children on their performance in 
public schools and reporting those grades to the parents are 
perennial headaches. A discussion of grading between school- 
men is as likely to end in unresolved arguments as one on so-called 
‘modern’! education. In spite of this hazard this paper will be a 
discussion of a variation on the usual grading and reporting 
procedure, and a report on how it is viewed by the principals 
involved: parents, students and teachers. 

The reporting procedure to be described has been used for 
four years in the Jordan Junior High School in Palo Alto, Calif. 
The school is fifteen years old, located in residential area in a 
suburb (of San Francisco) having superior economic status. It 
should not be inferred that the students are all from well-to-do 
families. On the contrary, all economic strata are represented, 
with the distribution skewed toward the superior end of the 
scale. Jordan is the only junior high school in the community, 
serving approximately 1100 students, received from ten ele- 
mentary schools. 

THE REPORTING PROCEDURE 

In 1937, when the school was first opened, no reports or report 
cards were sent home to the parents. Once a semester, the 
teachers were required to rate each student’s progress in both 
curricular and extra-curricular phases of the program on a five- 
point numerical scale and estimate whether his achievement was 
above or below capacity. No report was sent home. If the 
parents wished to know the ratings assigned, they were asked 


1The quotation marks reflect the authors’ intention to signify modern 
education as it is discussed, which is widely variant from the practice of 


the same. 
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to come to the school and go over the record with a counselor. 
This procedure lasted one year, being abandoned at parental 
insistance. 

For the next decade a traditional report card was used. On 
the inside of the card required subjects were listed on one side; 
electives, on the other, followed by columns for quarterly grades 
and semester averages. The card provided space for record of 
semi-annual promotion and attendance. Letter grades, A to F, 
were used. A parent’s signature was required. 


DAVID STARR JORDAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Date 


Quarter. 


I a Study Group Teacher — 
(Last) (First) 


ee 


SUBJECT. Quarter Grade__ 


TEACHER. Semester Grade 


Remarks: 


Fig. 1. Facsimile of Report Slip, 


In 1948, the reporting procedure was changed to the present 
one. In establishing this procedure, the administration was 
interested in a system that would (1) be simple, (2) require 
minimum time, (3) be flexible, (4) permit recognition of individual 
differences. Figure 1 shows the 6” by 4” report card or ‘slip.’ 
Each teacher prepares an original and carbon copy for each 
student in the subjects he teaches. The original copy is given to 
the student, the carbon is forwarded to the counselor’s secretary 
for recording on permanent record. Thus a student enrolled in 
six subjects will receive six report slips, one for each subject. 
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These he takes to his parents for their information. They are 
not returned to the school; in other words, parents do not have 
to sign and return them. Students and parents are advised of 
the dates for reports at the beginning of the school year. It is 
a matter for parent-child responsibility to see that the reports 
get home. The primary purpose underlying the design of the 
present report form was to provide teachers the opportunity 
and encouragement to individualize their grades by making spe- 
cific comments on student progress, needs, problems, abilities, ete. 


THE OPINION SURVEY 


In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the reporting pro- 
cedure, the present survey of parent, student and teacher opinion 
was obtained. The questionnaires and sampling procedure are 
reported with the respective results. 

Parent Opinion.—A questionnaire was mailed to one-third of 
the parents (every third parent, alphabetically) near the end 
of the school year, shortly after the parents had received grade 
slips. Stamped, self-addressed envelopes were provided for 
replies which were anonymous. One hundred twenty-five of 
the three hundred parents polled replied (forty-two per cent). 
The representativeness of the sample replying cannot be ascer- 
tained. The assumption has been made that it is not widely 
deviant. Table 1 presents a summary of parent responses. 

In interpreting these data two facts should be considered. On 
the report card received by the parents in the elementary schools, 
the children had been marked satisfactory, are improving, or 
need to improve on the various aspects of their work. Parent- 
teacher conference on child progress occurred regularly in all 
of the elementary schools. Secondly, a markedly favorable 
climate of opinion is reflected in the response to Question 7. 
Attitudes toward any specific aspect of a school program will be 
colored by the attitude toward the school as a whole. 

Within this frame of reference, slightly more than two out of 
three parents are satisfied with the report slips. Four out of 
five parents had received comments in addition to grades, and 
nearly all reported that comments increased understanding. 
The higher proportion (.18) in the no response category to 
Question 2 results from many parents stating they wanted both 
comments and grades. Two other features merit comment. In 
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TABLE 1.—RESPONSES or PARENTS TO ScnepuLe C: PARENT- 
OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE REGARDING REPORT SLIPS 


Proportion Replying— 
N-125 
Question 


None or 


Yes | No Uncertain 


1) Does present card give adequate in- 
formation on educational prog- 
ress? HL | 39 .10 

2) Prefer teacher’s comment on special 
ability or disability, in lieu of 


grade? .20 | .62 18 
8) Have any teachers madecomments?| .82 | .16 02 
4) Did comment add to understanding 

of grade? .75 | .12 -13 
5) Prefer conference with teacher in 

lieu of card? .09 | .78 -13 
6) Desire conference in addition to 

card? .65 | .29 -06 
7) Do you think your child enjoys 

attending Jordan? .92 | .04 -04 
8) Do you give special rewards for 

good grades? .42 | .58 -00 


9) What? (See Table 2) 

10) Do you discipline your child for 
Poor grades? .381 | .63 -06 

11) What? (See Table 2) 


a ere Ne 
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fered comments suggest that the parents didn’t think a con- 
ference was needed where the child was progressing satisfactorily, 
that the teachers had enough work to do already, and that 
parents occasionally found the conferences vague and indefinite, 
adding nothing to understanding of the child’s progress. 

The responses to Questions 8 and 10 are interesting in the 
degree to which parents reward and punish children for good 
and poor grades. Slightly better than forty per cent and thirty 
per cent, respectively, reward and punish. With few exceptions, 
those using punishment also reward. As may be expected the 
usual reward is a monetary bonus; the usual punishment is a 
loss of privileges—movies, TV, week-end privileges (the col- 
loquialism among the students is ‘being grounded’). Several 
parents reported giving bonuses of $5.00 for an ‘A’ in an academic 
subject. 

In their suggestions regarding improvement or additional 
information desired, concern was reflected by some parents of the 
difficulty involved in not giving monetary reward where the 
practice was widespread among other parents. Their feeling 
was that the practice developed materialistic attitudes in the 
child. In regard to possible improvements, the parents (twenty- 
five) requested more comments about child attitude, special 
abilities, creative work, social adjustment, areas for improve- 
ment. The second largest request disclosed parent awareness 
of undefined and varying standards of judgment used by the 
teacher in grading. 

Student Opinion.—Two hundred thirty-five students com- 
pleted a questionnaire designed to obtain the following informa- 
tion: best and worst subject, effect of low grades on motivation, 
reason for low grades (lack of ability, effort, interest), parental 
reaction to high and low marks, fairness of grading system, 
liking for the school, aspects of school most and least liked, and 
best and least liked subjects. Students were polled in eight 
intact groups, ninety-two in the seventh grade, ninety-nine in 
the eighth, and forty-four in the ninth grade. One hundred 
twenty-eight of the students were boys, one hundred seven were 
girls. Replies were made anonymously. 

Three different procedures had been followed in grouping the 
classes. Ninth-grade classes were heterogeneous. When the 
eighth-grade classes had been organized (on admission to junior 
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high school) an effort to achieve greater homogeneity had been 
made by curtailing the range of ability within the classes. These 
more homogeneous classes were of three kinds, one containing 
low plus average students (criteria: IQ, achievement, work 
habits), the second, average and the third including high plus 
average students. The seventh-grade classes were completely 
homogeneous (same criteria). Intact groups were used in the 
sampling to provide the administration and faculty with informa- 
tion at the different levels, inasmuch as it had been observed 
that the low ability seventh-grade classes reacted to predomi- 
nantly low grades with a marked decrease in motivation (highest 
grade attainable in low ability groups was ‘C’). Seventh-grade 
sample included a low (not special class), average, and high 
ability group and the eighth grade included one each of the three 
kinds mentioned. 

Table 2 presents the proportion replying ‘yes’ to nine of the 


TABLE 2.—ReEsponses or Junior Hicn SCHOOL STUDENTS TO 
Questions REGARDING GRADING PROCEDURE 
cr U L 

Proportion of Students Responding ‘Yes’ 


Questions Low High 
Ability | Ability 
Grade 7 | Grade 7 Grade 7 | Grade 8 | Grade 9 
N =28|N =30 
1) Work harder after low 
grade? -64 1.00 .84 <15 .64 
2) Discouraged by low 
grade? 64 -00 .28 .29 20 
3) Are poor grades due to 
lack of ability? .32 Hri 22 .21 18 
lack of effort? -32 -27 -20 .58 42 
lack of interest? -39 -30 37 62 62 
4) Parents reward you for 
good grades? -50 -33 41 43 .27 
5) Parents punish you for 
poor grades? 43 alg 81 .39 24 
6) Do teachers grade you 
fairly? .82 -93 91 .78 .75 
7) Do you like attending 
Jordan? .89 -83 86 94 78 


a 
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twenty questions. The majority of the comparisons possible 
show variations that can be anticipated as chance variations. 
Several (more than can be anticipated on a chance basis) are 
significant. The differences indicate that poor grades have a 
negative effect on less capable students, that more of the eighth 
and ninth grades, boys particularly, (this being the only signifi- 
cant sex difference) attribute their poor grades to lack of effort 
and interest, rather than lack of ability, that rewards and 
punishment given by parents for high and low grades fall off at 
the ninth-grade level (reports of both parents and students as to 
proportion being rewarded coincides), that the less capable 
students receive more reward and punishment from their parents 
in an effort to motivate them than do the very capable students. 

All groups show a high proportion of favorable responses, 
coinciding with parent opinion, when asked if they are graded 
fairly and whether or not they liked the school. In approxi- 
mately three of four cases the best liked subject was that in 
which students reported they were obtaining their best grades, 
whereas in only half the cases was the least liked subject the one 
in which students obtained lowest grades. 

Teacher Opinion.—All of the faculty (forty) were polled as to 
grading procedure used, standards for given grades, proportion 
of each letter grade given, use of grades for motivating students, 
allowances for individual differences in ability, opinion about 
present reporting procedure, how space for comments was used 
and in what percentage. 

Whether it be individualism or lack of consensus of judgment 
isn’t clear, but the grading procedures used by the teachers 
showed a marked lack of uniformity. True, the teachers were 
basing their grades on caliber of work, quantity of work, effort 
or a combination of the three, but the standard of comparison 
varied considerably. Class average, set standards of per- 
formance (which differed), individual performance, conduct and 
effort were variables being considered. Thirteen teachers 
reported giving specific proportions of each letter grade, no two 
the same proportions. These teachers gave from none to 
forty-five per cent A’s, ten per cent to forty-five per cent B’s, 
5 per cent to seventy per cent C’s, none to twenty-two per cent 
D’s, none to ten per cent F’s. More than half used grades to 
motivate by suggesting to the student that an increase in effort 
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would earn a certain high grade. Half of these teachers thought 
this an effective procedure. Two-thirds reported making allow- 
ances for individual differences (ability, home background, 
effort, etc.). 

With a single exception, the faculty was unanimously in favor 
of the report slips now being used, utilizing the comment space 
equally for explanation of grade, suggestions for improvement 
and praise for hard work. In estimating the proportion of slips 
on which they made comments, one-third of the faculty wrote 
comments on twenty-five per cent or less, one-third wrote on 
approximately half of the slips, one-third wrote on three-quarters 
or more. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The reporting procedure described, which was substituted for 
the traditional report card in 1948, receives the approval of 
parents, students and teachers. Parents and teachers alike 
approve the opportunity for comments, which increase the 
amount of information communicated. This gain, which serves 
a primary purpose of report cards, is obtained without additional 
clerical work. 

Judging from the opinions of the parents in this sample, they 
would object to substituting either comments alone or parent- 
teacher conferences in lieu of letter grades. It appears that the 
faculty (and one presumes that many faculties are not different) 
could profit by arriving at closer agreement on the bases for 
grading, if not from making explicit such bases. Any attempts 
to utilize parent-teacher conferences should be preceded. by 
training of teachers in this procedure, for lacking such prepara- 
tion, teachers apparently fail to communicate more information 
on child progress. 


A STUDENT-CENTERED INSTRUCTOR-RATING 
SCALE 


HARRY RUJA 
San Diego State College 


On the premise that the feeling tone of the classroom is a 
significant ingredient of the educational process, the writer has 
attempted to create an instrument for measuring emotional 
reactions to instructor-personality. A student, after all, may 
not have sufficient maturity and background to judge instructor 
competence accurately; but he can certainly tell how he feels 
about him. What traits in instructors are associated with 
favorable emotional responses in students, and what traits are 
associated with unfavorable emotional responses? These are the 
questions the writer set himself. As it turned out, students are 
not particularly concerned with many aspects of instructor per- 
formance which might seem to be important. The amount of 
interest an instructor has in his subject and his degree of mastery 
of it, the poise and self-confidence he manifests, his personal 
appearance, his freedom from annoying mannerisms, his prudence 
in making assignments—items relating to these matters were 
included in the experimental form of the author's rating scale, 
but item analysis revealed that they did not distinguish the 
instructors students admire from those they do not admire as 
well as other items. Rather, the instructor’s attitude toward his 
students, his ability to stimulate them to think, his open-minded- 
ness and freedom from arrogance, his wit and considerateness— 
these are what students stress when they tell the difference 
between instructors they admire and those they dislike. 

Source of items.—Thirty-one students in two upper division 
classes (one in philosophy, the other in psychology) were asked to 
write (anonymously) two short essays, one en “The College 
Instructor I Have Admired the Most,” the other on “The Col- 
lege Instructor I Have Disliked the Most.” From the sixty-two 
essays, one hundred forty-seven statements were abstracted and 
collected together in mimeographed form to constitute the 
experimental scale. 

Administering and scoring the experimental scale.—The experi- 
mental form was administered to three upper division classes in 
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psychology, education, and business administration, and to one 
lower division class in physical science. Half the students 
(approximately) in each class were asked to rate an instructor 
whom they admired, and the other half, one whom they did not 
admire. They were asked not to record cither their own names 
or those of the instructors being rated. 

The two hundred thirteen ratings were scored. Values of 2, 1, 
0, —1, and —2 were assigned, respectively, to highly favorable, 
favorable, uncertain, unfavorable, and highly unfavorable 
responses. The judgments as to highly favorable, ete., were 
arbitrarily made by the writer in terms of the prima facie intent 
of the item. The judgments were verified in the item analysis 
process described below. Some were supported, some not. 
Only those items are designated as favorable in the final form 
which the item analysis showed were regarded as favorable by 
the raters. 

As a result of the set to select extremes for rating (the students 
had been directed to select for ratings instructors they admired 
and those they disliked—the entire range of instructor perform- 
ance is thus presumably not represented), a roughly bimodal 
distribution of scores resulted, as Table 1 reveals. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION or Scores on IĪNSTRUCTOR-RATING 


Form 
Score f Score f 
230-259 11 —10- 19 25 
200-229 22 —40- —11 15 
170-199 28 —70- —41 13 
140-169 28 —100- —71 7 
110-139 20 —130-—101 0 
80-109 12 —160-—131 0 
50- 79 10 —190-— 161 1 


20- 49 21 
Total 213 


The writer sought to counteract the ‘halo effect’ by reminding 
the student raters that an instructor who is admired may not 
necessarily be appropriately rated favorably in all respects, and 
one who is disliked may have some virtues. A measure of the 
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extent of the operation of the halo effect is secured by making a 
distribution of the percentage of ratings found in a single category. 
Not a single paper assigned all its ratings to a single category 
(highly favorable, favorable, etc.) ; only one paper used but two. 
Thirty-one papers (less than sixteen per cent) failed to use one 
category. Table 2 presents a distribution of the number of 


TABLE 2.—Prororrion OF RATINGS OCCURRING IN Most FRE- 
QUENTLY Usep CATEGORY 


Number of Number of 
Per Cent Papers Per Cent Papers 
80-89 7 40-49 48 
70-79 23 30-39 48 
60-69 32 20-29 19 
50-59 35 10-19 1 
Total 213 


ighest score within a given interval. 
gned more than eighty-nine per cent 
of the one hundred forty-seven ratings available to any one 
category. The median score is 47.5 per cent. The supposition is 
reasonable, therefore, that the student raters exercised discrimina- 
tion in the assignment of ratings. 
Selecting discriminating items.—The twenty-seven per cent 
highest and the twenty-seven per cent lowest rating papers were 
selected for item analysis. A score for each item was computed, 
using the same set of weights described above and the score for a 
given item assigned by the low rating papers was subtracted from 
the score for that item assigned by the high rating papers. To 
illustrate, item Number 1 received but one ‘highly favorable’ 
rating from the low scoring papers and fifteen such ratings from 
the high scoring papers; conversely, it received but one ‘highly 
unfavorable’ rating from the high scorers, and twenty-seven 
such ratings from the low scorers. The low scorers rated it ‘favor- 
able’ three times, ‘unfavorable’ twenty-three times; the high 
scorers marked it ‘favorable’ thirty times, ‘unfavorable’ seven 
previously described, the item 


times. Assigning the weights : 
receives a score of —72 from the low scoring papers, one of 51 


papers having the single h 
As it reveals, no paper assi 
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from the high scoring papers. The difference is 123. The 
accompanying table perhaps makes the procedure clearer. In 
contrast, the item “His lectures repeat the text” while receiving 
a fairly low score (3) from the low scorers, received similarly a 
low score (10) from the high scorers; the item thus does not dis- 
criminate very markedly. 


Scoring of Item No. 1 (experimental form) 


Responses on Responses on 
High Rating Low Rating 


Weight Papers Papers 

Highly favorable 2 15 1 
Favorable l 30 3 
Uncertain 0 5 4 
Unfavorable —1 7 23 
Highly unfavorable —2 1 27 
Weighted score 51 —72 
Difference 123 


Since it was desired that the scale should require no more than 
twenty to thirty minutes to administer, only the ninety items 
with the highest differential scores (86 and higher) were retained. 
(The number ninety is convenient also for item analysis, since 
the IBM machine can be wired for ninety items at a time.) 

Tentative norms.—At the end of the fall semester, 1951-1952, 
some! eighteen instructors at San Diego State College and San 
Diego Junior College administered the scale to their classes. 
Average scores per instructor for 820 ratings ranged from 40 to 
132, with a mean of 89.9 (median 94.1), and a SD of 20.9. The 
sample is by no means a random sample, since the use of the scale 
for self-evaluation was entirely optional with the instructors. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that only the more conscientious 


1 There is some uncertainty about the exact number of instructors repre- 
sented. The fourteen groups of papers from San Diego State College were 
identified only by code; some instructors (an indeterminate number) may 
have selected separate code numbers for each of their classes, instead of one 
code number for all their classes combined. For reasons of professional 
relations, it was deemed desirable to protect the identity of the instructors 
being rated. 
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instructor would be likely to subject himself voluntarily to the 
potential indignities of student rating. j 

Reliability —The Pearson product-moment coefficient of 
reliability computed by the split-half method and corrected for 
length by the Spearman-Brown formula was found to be .969. 

Validity —A coefficient of validity was secured as follows: 
students in two classes in educational psychology (N about 75) 
were asked to rate two instructors of their own choosing, one of 
whom they admired, the other whom they disliked. Answer 
sheets were numbered and the students instructed to use the 
even-numbered answer sheet for rating the admired instructor, 
the odd-numbered answer sheet for rating the disliked instructor. 
Neither the name of the rater nor of the ratee was to appear on 
the answer shects. ‘Table 3 shows the distribution of scores for 
the two groups of one hundred thirty-four ratings, separately 


TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON INSTRUCTOR-RATING 
TORM ror ADMIRED AND DISLIKED INSTRUCTORS 


Scores Admired Disliked Combined 
170- 189 4 4 
150- 169 16 16 
130- 149 13 2 15 
110- 129 15 15 
90- 109 7 1 8 
70- 89 5 2 7 
50- 69 4 1 5 
30- 49 2 2 
i10- 29 1 6 7 
=) 9 1 16 17 
—30- —11 10 10 
—50- —31 9 9 
—70- —51 4 4 
—110- —91 2 2 
—130-—111 1 1 2 
N 69 65 134 
M 118.6 —4.8 
Foorrected 85.64 
Mdn 61.5 
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and combined. The median test for significance of the difference 
between the two distributions gives the highly significant x? of 
96.9 (P < .001). Biserial r between scores and expressed attitude 
is .903. 

Since the scale purports to express student-feeling toward the 
instructor, it is beside the point to seek to determine whether the 
instructor is indeed as the student describes him. Validity in this 
sense is irrelevant to the purposes of the scale. Rather, the 
question is: Does a student indeed rate an instructor low on the 
scale whom he says he dislikes, and high whom he says he 
admires? The high biserial r indicates that the scale serves well 
as an instrument for his doing so. 


SUMMARY 


The process of constructing an instructor-rating scale designed 
to serve as a measure of student-feeling toward instructors has 
been described. Tentative norms are provided. 
highly reliable, as indicated by a split-half coefficient 
of .969. Each item is consistent with the scale as a whole. The 
scale is valid to a high degree, as indicated by a biserial.7, cor- 
relating score per paper with expressed like or dislike, of .903. 

The scale is reproduced in full herewith. The favorable items 
are: 2, 5-8, 10-27, 29-30, 37-40, 43-47, 51-55, 57, 60-63, 68-70, 
75, 78, 80-86, and 89. 


The scale is 
of reliability 


SY, 
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INSTRUCTOR-RATING FORM 
(Copyright 1953 by Harry Ruja) 


Instructions: designate the qualities of the person you are rating 


as follows: 

if the statement is highly characteristic of the person you are rat- 
ing, mark 1 on your answer sheet; 

if it is characteristic, mark 2; 

if you are uncertain whether the statement applies, mark 3; 
if the statement is not characteristic, mark 4; 

if the statement is decidedly not characteristic, mark 5. 


1) He is highly impressed with himself. 
2) He is known personally by many of his students. 
3) I resent his attitude. 
4) I learn very little from him. 
5) He helps me in many ways. 
6) He is likeable. 
7) He is sincere. 
8) He is good-natured. 
9) He is at a mental plateau. 
10) He stimulates me to think. 
11) He makes learning exciting to me. 
12) He has an active mind. 
13) He is willing to accept new ideas. 
14) His class is informal. 
15) Students come away from his class with a feeling of having 
accomplished something intellectually. 
16) He speaks vividly. 
17) He speaks interestingly. 
18) His talks illustrate important points. 
19) He encourages class discussion. 
20) He directs class discussions in such a manner that no one stu- 
dent monopolizes the time. 
21) His examinations are fair. ; 
22) Required outside reading is interesting. 
23) Students feel free to consult with him after class hours. 
24) He treats students’ opinions respectfully. 
25) He has a genuine interest in students. 
26) He has a genuine interest in teaching. 
27) He makes difficult matters seem easy. 
28) He implies by his manner that a student who disagrees with 
him is ignorant. 
29) He knows what he is doing. 
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30) He has a strong personality. 

31) He bears grudges against students who show him to be in error. 

32) He has a ‘stuffed shirt’ manner. 

33) He expects his students to know everything he knows. ; 

34) He implies by his manner that he doesn't care whether his 
students learn anything or not. 

35) He is devoid of personality. 

36) He attempts to impress his students for the sake of impres- 
siveness. 

37) He gives students the feeling that they are part of the ‘teaching 
process,’ not mere receivers of the teaching. 

38) He is pleasant. 

39) He is witty. 

40) He treats his students as individuals. 

41) He is narrow-minded. 

42) He is dictatorial. 

43) He stimulates me intellectually. 

44) He speaks informally. 

45) He speaks at the level of understanding of the student. 

46) His manner is friendly. 

47) He provokes lively discussions. 

48) He embarrasses students in class. 

49) His lectures lack life and spontaneity. 

50) He has favorites among the students. 

51) He has boundless energy. 

52) He is never too busy to answer questions. 

53) His course is well organized. 

54) He smiles frequently. 


55) He apparently puts many hours of preparation into his classes- 


56) He demands personal service in return for a high grade. 
57) He seeks to promote understanding. 

58) He fidgets while talking. 

59) His lectures are diffuse. 

60) His lectures are well prepared. 


61) Students know from the start exactly what is required of them- 


62) He is considerate of the opinions of students. 

63) His zeal for the subject transfers to the students. 
64) He is arrogant. 

65) He ‘picks on’ students he dislikes. 

66) He is an extreme egoist. 

67) He pretends to know it all. 

68) He is jovial. 

69) He presents his material in a fascinating manner. 
70) He makes friends with his students. 
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71) I am afraid to ask him questions. 

72) He is lazy. 

73) He is rude. 

74) He is autocratic. 

75) His lectures are logical. 

76) He is sarcastic. 

77) His examinations cover minute bits of information. 
78) He encourages students to see him about their status. 
79) He relates irrelevant personal experiences. 

80) He is patient. 

81) His voice is pleasant to listen to. 

82) He is well integrated. 

83) He has social charm. 

84) He is kind. 

85) He is sympathetic. 

86) He admits error when he is wrong. 

87) He spends much time in self-glorification. 

88) He is cynical. 

89) He can laugh at himself. 

90) He is prejudiced against certain groups of students. 
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COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


GLADYCE H. BRADLEY 


Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Md. 


Where does school end and life outside begin? Is it enough to 
know that there are children in one’s school who live in slum 
areas or must one know and understand life in the slums? Is the 
personality of children, what they do and believe, how they find 
recreation and disaster adequately presented in college textbooks 
of education, child development, psychology, and sociology? 
If prospective teachers are to understand the American way of life, 
must they go out and search the hearts and lives of the American 
people? Does direct experience give reality to education? To 
what extent are direct experiences a functional part of our teacher 
education program? Should these experiences be increased? 

It was as a result of seeking adequate answers to these and 
similar problems that the Department of Education of Morgan 
State College became interested in providing the opportunity 
for community participation in its teacher education program. 
The philosophy of the department points out that in order t° 
develop the resourcefulness needed by the teacher in meeting 
varying and complex situations in the community during the 
mid-twentieth century requires many opportunities to study the 
professional activities of the teacher as well as opportunity t° 
participate in such activities. If the student is to develop €007 
crete understandings of the rôle of the teacher in the community 
there must be opportunity to experience the work of the teacher 


in the classroom and in the community. This includes a study 


of the school in its entirety, of pupil and community backgrounds 
as a basis for improving the curriculum, and of the responsibilities 
of the teacher and the school in participating in and improving 
community activities, 

The program of community participation in teacher education 
at Morgan State College has been from the outset a coöperative 
venture on the part of the Department of Education and the 
College as a whole. However, the initial planning was done by @ 
committee of three members. Subsequently, in the spring ° 
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1950, it was decided to provide the opportunity for participation 
in community agencies of Baltimore City to all of our future 
teachers. Such participation was to be an integral part of the 
course in Principles of Teaching in Secondary Schools, which is 
required of all students in the teacher education curricula, and 
pursued normally during the junior year. Students who had 
pursued this course prior to 1951 received three hours credit. 
It was decided to inerease the credit to four hours, thus giving 
the student credit for the extended laboratory experience. 

In an effort to ascertain the number of agencies in Baltimore 
that were willing to codperate in this program, and in order to 
determine the variety, kind, and ‘quality’ of experiences which 
they would provide for future teachers, a letter of inquiry, with an 
accompanying questionnaire, was sent to thirty community 
agencies. The purposes of the program as embodied in the letter 
were as follows: 

1) To acquaint prospective teachers with certain features of 
their environment in Baltimore, and Maryland, which would 
serve to deepen and make more realistic their understanding of 
modern group living. z x 

2) To reveal new and vital resource materials that public 
school teachers could use in their classes. 

3) To increase understanding of the problems faced by boys 


and girls in the community. i 

4) To convince prospective teachers that a school is a part of a 
community, not all of it. 

5) To reveal agencies othe: ; 
educative experiences for boys and girls. eat 

6) To encourage respect for other social institutions. 

7) To create a deeper appreciation on the part of the com- 
munity for its teachers and its schools by showing the prospective 
teachers’ interest in community affairs. . a 

8) To codperate with community agencies by providing 
tional personnel to work with the 


r than schools that are providing 


students who may serve as addi $ 
youth who are served by those agencies. i 
The questionnaire was concerned with kinds and membership 
of youth groups, age groups, days and hours of meetings, activi- 
ties, and the ways in which future teachers could participate in 


the program of the agency. np l 
Thirteen agencies indicated that they were willing and anxious 
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to participate in such a program. These included: two branches 
of the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., The Little School Nursery, 
Girl Scouts of America, Boy Scouts of America, seven community 
centers under the supervision of the City Bureau of Recreation, 
and St. James Protestant Episcopal Church. ‘The replies from 
these agencies indicated that it would be possible to begin the 
community participation the first semester of the 1950-51 
academic year. 

At the beginning of the course in Principles of Teaching in 
Secondary Schools the community participation program was 
described and the general purposes of the program were explained. 
Students filled out personal data sheets which included informa- 
tion concerning age, address, classification, major, minor, number 
of hours in education, religious affiliation, employment, marital 
status, extra-curricular activities, and work experiences. This 
information was used in counseling and in making specific 
assignments to the various participating agencies. It was agree 
that the length of the participation should be determined by tbe 
time necessary for the student to achieve the purposes for which 
he entered upon the assignment. It was further agreed that 
nine principles as set up by the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education should be adopted.! These principles are: 

1) The particular contribution of professional laboratory 
experiences (including student-teaching) to the education © 
teachers is three-fold: (1) an opportunity to implement theory 
both to study the pragmatic value of the theory and to check with 
the student his understanding of the theory in application; 
(2) a field of activity, which, through raising questions 2? 
problems, helps the student to see his need for further study; 8 
(3) an opportunity to study with the student his ability to fume 
tion effectively when guiding actual teaching-learning situations: 

2) The nature and extent of professional laboratory experi 
ences should be planned in terms of the abilities and needs of th® 
student and should be an integral part of the total program ° 
guidance. 


3) Professional laboratory experiences should provide guided 


1 First Yearbook of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 


Education, School and Community Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1948. 
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contact with children and youth of different abilities and maturity 
levels and of different socio-economic backgrounds for a period of 
time sufficient to contribute to functional understanding of human 
growth and development. 

4) The professional program should be so designed as to 
afford opportunity for responsible participation in all of the 
important phases of the teacher's activities, both in and out of 
school. 

5) Professional laboratory experiences should be coéperatively 
developed by the student and his advisors. Adequate super- 
vision and guidance should be provided through codperative 
efforts of laboratory and college teachers. 

6) Professional laboratory experiences should be integrated 
with other phases of the student’s program. Professional 
education is the responsibility shared by all members of the 
faculty, each contributing to the maximum development of the 
student as individual, as citizen, and as a member of the teaching 
profession. . 

7) Evaluation of professional laboratory experience should be 
in terms of growth and understandings and abilities needed in the 
situations faced by the teacher working in our democracy. 

8) Physical facilities should be adequate to provide a range of 
first-hand experiences with children, youth, and adults in varied 
school, home, and community situations. 

9) Professional laboratory experiences should be developed 
to recognize needed continuity in the pre-service and in-service 
educational programs. 

Each of the seventy students list 
sought to develop in the community partici] : 
competencies he wished to develop. Orientation conferences, 
with groups and individuals, were conducted by the participating 
agencies. These conferences shared information concerning the 
agency, its purposes, organization, activities, personnel, and 
assignments to the future teachers. . ; 

The students participated for the entire semester. According 
to the time reports submitted by the supervisors a minimum of 
twenty hours was spent by each student in the agency which he 
had selected. Follow-up conferences were held by the super- 
visor and the class instructor. The instructor also observed and 
counseled the students as frequently as possible. Experiences 


ed the purposes which he 
ticipation and the specific 
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in the community agencies served to vitalize formal classroom 
instruction and make more functional the principles of teaching 
developed in the course. Students were eager to share their 
experiences with the group. 

The types of experiences were broad and varied and included 
conducting a course in parliamentary procedure for presidents of 
Hi-Y clubs, leading Boy Scout troops, training for Girl Scout 
leadership, directing organized play activities, directing choral 
groups, producing plays, directing dance activities, conducting 
story-telling hours, participation in arts and crafts activities, 
supervising ‘Y-Teens,’ and leading Hi-Y groups. 

The evaluation of the student’s participation was done by the 
student, the agency, the classroom instructor, and in some 
instances by the youth in the various activities. The evaluative 
check list used by the student and the supervisor of the agency 
was developed by Eugene Stanley, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, and an instructor in the course. It included categories 
relative to attendance, professional attitudes and relationships 
with the group, understanding of group by student, student § 
preparation, student’s coöperation in agency’s program, 2? 
student’s growth and development. In addition, a written 
report of the laboratory experience was submitted by each stud- 
ent. There is some evidence that the following competencies an 
traits were developed in the students: : 

1) A better understanding of environmental conditions 1n 
Baltimore. 

2) An increased realization that the school is only a part of the 
community, not all of it. 

3) An appreciation of various community agencies. 

4) An increased understanding of the behavior of children and 
adolescents. 

5) An increased understanding of individual differences and 
how to provide for them adequately. 

6) Development of interests similar to those of the individua! 
and the group with which one worked. 

7) Development of patience and self-control. 

8) Development of imagination. 

9) Development of a sense of humor. 

10) Development of leadership abilities. 

11) Development of an understanding of community forces 


hs, 
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and institutions, and their influence upon the student and the 
school. 

12) Ability to work codperatively. 

13) Ability to stimulate boys and girls to employ reflective 
thinking in solving personal and social problems. 

14) An increased understanding of the processes of growth and 
maturation. 

15) Understanding the techniques of conducting and evalu- 
ating group discussions. 

16) Understanding the functions of various community 
agencies. 

17) Self-evaluation. 

18) Understanding how the schools could work more effec- 
tively with various organizations, and vice versa. 

19) Skill in indirect control of behavior. 

20) A desirable attitude toward sharing with others. 

The written reports of the students gave valuable insights into 
their reactions to the experiences, techniques employed by them, 
and their reactions to the experiences. For example, Student A, 
who participated in a community recreation center, reported that: 
“ Assignment to this center for my community participation was 
for me quite an educational experience; but I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I were a nuisance to the staff members with my eternal 
questions. There is so much to be Jearned about this broad field 
of recreation, and the scope and magnitude of the work done 


by such an institution is inspirational. I came into direct con- 


tact with people ranging in age from four to forty; and all types of 
ially impressed with the 


homes and environments. I was espec! : 
diversity of their interests, and with the urgency of their need to 


have: someone: to hear their questions and the apparent ‘expect- 
ancy that the leader will have an answer. It was quite a change 
from the ‘know-it-all attitude’ of my college associates to the ‘can- 
you-help-me-attitude’ of these people. As a result of their 
questions I read the study by Dr. Lee R. Steiner, Where Do People 
Take Their Troubles?” : 

Student B made the following record in her anecdotal report 
regarding the way in which she met conflict situations in the 
nursery school: (1) “Situation when two little girls were being 
rude to each other because one did not want the other to sit 
beside her. I went over to them and without scolding them 
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moved a chair between them and took a seat. They forgot their 
disagreement and became interested in the fact that I was sitting 
beside them on one of their little chairs.” (2) “Deciding upon 
an answer to the question, ‘Are you a lady or a girl?’ I replied 
at first that in a way I was both. Then I asked, ‘What do you 
think I seem to be?’ I got different answers, such as ‘You are 
a lady because you have on stockings.’ After being with the 
group more frequently and serving as teacher it became the 
general decision of the group that I was a lady and not a girl. 
This also settled the question as to whether they should call me 
Jo Ann or Miss ee 

Student C, who coached a basketball team, related that: 
“Another insight which I gathered concerned the struggles of the 
little fellows who, although they were of the same chronological 
age as most of the other children, were shorter than they. They 
tried to play as well as the larger boys. When some of them 
saw they could not achieve this goal they resorted to mischievous 
acts of disorder to attract attention. This situation was remedie 
by having boys of certain relative height and physical develop- 
ment play at various times.” 

Summarily, it appears that this community participation 
experience has served as valuable laboratory experiences preced- 
ing that of student-teaching. It has afforded our students the 
opportunity to participate in meaningful teacher-learning situa- 
tions without the restraints of the more formal classroom. We 
recognize, however, that there are many opportunities for the 
Improvement and enrichment of the program. It has bee? 
especially difficult to evaluate the experience and to determine 
scientifically what was learned and to what degree. During the 
present year various tests are being employed for this purpose- 
Meanwhile, we feel confident that we are helping to bridge the gap 
between school and community. 


PROVIDING FOR THE BRIGHT CHILD IN A 
HETEROGENEOUS GROUP 


NORMA E. CUTTS 
New Haven State Teachers College 


and 


- NICHOLAS MOSELEY 
Sandy Hook, Conn. 


Three ways are commonly suggested for challenging bright 
children to work up to their capacities: acceleration (skipping), 
special grouping, and the use of special methods and materials 
in the regular classroom. 

A study which we made in the fall of 1951 indicates that in Con- 
necticut, at least, the last is the most common. Thirty-eight 
teachers, representing fourteen communities, were asked to com- 
ment on the three methods and to say how they themselves pro- 
vided for bright pupils in their classes. 

These teachers were unanimous in their disapproval of skipping 
except in cases where the child was both very bright and unusu- 
ally mature socially. They stated that skipping was discouraged 
in their school systems. (A separate survey of 673 bright chil- 
dren in these schools showed that though thirty-two had skipped, 


only one was accelerated a full year, that is, scheduled to graduate 


from high school before he was sixteen years six months old.) 


The teachers were not so critical of ability grouping, but only 
three (one in junior high school and two in senior high school) 
said that ability grouping was the practice in their schools. 
Thirty-five said that they were teaching heterogeneous groups 
that included several children with 1Q’s over 120. 

This article describes the difficulties these thirty-five teachers 
say they face in this situation and the methods which they use, 
and adds some comments drawn from the authors’ own experience 
and study. , 

A large heterogeneous class may have a chronological age range 
of four or more years. It’s almost sure to have an even greater 
range in mental ages. Take into account the differences in the 
children’s family backgrounds, previous schooling, and special 
interests, and we have an idea of the complicated task which 
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faces the teacher who tries to treat his pupils as individuals. 
It’s surprising that all teachers do not leave the bright children 
to their own resources: to read ahead in the texts, to loaf in 
boredom, to daydream, or to get into mischief. But only one of 
the thirty-five despairs. She answers the question, “How do 
you provide for the brightest children in your class?” by saying: 
“With a large heterogeneous group this is next to impossible.” 

In contrast, one teacher mentions twelve things which she does 
to keep her brightest pupils on their toes, and most of the thirty- 
five mention three or four possibilities. One report reads: “Not 
only do I recognize the brightest children by choosing them to be 
leaders, but instinctively so do the other children. I also provide 
for them by giving research work; by having them give reports 
to the class; by having them do extra, more difficult, broader 
library reading; by encouraging creative written and artistic 
expression; and by having them plan and carry out activities.” 

An analysis of the many ways by which these teachers provide 
for bright children shows that they can be classified under six 
main heads. Most of these ways are familiar to experienced 
teachers, but they deserve renewed consideration. 

Ability grouping within the class.—The most familiar example 
of this is the ‘reading groups’ in the primary grades, but it can 
be used in any subject at any level, for example, ‘conversation 
groups’ in the foreign languages in high school. But even in a 
large class there may not be enough children of the same ability 
to constitute a satisfactory group. It is not unusual to find a 
gifted child whose achievement is five years ahead of his class’s 
average and a year or two ahead of that of any other member. 

Letting a child work at his own level and own speed.—A teacher 
says: “I take them as far as they can go and as rapidly, s0 
interest will be sustained.” Opportunities for the child to go 
his own gait are afforded by written work, especially doing 
examples in arithmetic, silent reading, and, in the later grades, 
study periods. It must be remembered that ‘own level and 
own speed’ often entail the use of more difficult books than the 
texts ordinarily furnished for a given grade. Several teachers 
make the point that it is foolish to require a bright child to drill 
with a group on facts that he already knows accurately. , 

Special assignments. —Assignments for homework or work 1D 


class can be scaled up to the level of the bright individual. 


a 
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Several investigators have found that such assignments are too 
often just of more work rather than more difficult work. It’s 
essential that the assignment challenge the child’s ingenuity and 
his ability to learn new materials, and not be just a boring test of 
endurance or speed. One teacher of French arranges special 
assignments in French conversation and meets the bright group 


for an extra period. 

Some teachers still feel th 
do extra and harder work. The 
to do extra work for extra credit. 
carn marks of 100+-+. More often they just loaf through 
Whenever assignments are given, it 
ht child to be required to exert 


at it is not fair to require any child to 
y merely offer the opportunity 
Sometimes bright students 


the regular assignment. 
is to the advantage of the brig 


himself. o , 
Projects. —The thirty-five teachers use the word ‘projects 


more than ‘activities.’ Lest either word seem too progressive 
for the conservatives, the authors would like to point out that 
‘projects’ are essentially like the reports, reviews, and term 
papers that older readers may remember as among the most vital 
experiences in their own education. DO 

Projects can be divided into those which involve all the mem- 
bers of a group and those which a pupil undertakes as an indi- 
vidual. Both kinds may include independent reading, reference 
work, interviews, experiments, and construction. The group 
project usually involves reports from individuals or participation 
in some sort of group presentation. Many of the thirty-five 
teachers emphasize the values which accrue to the bright child 
who is assigned or chosen as & leader in a group project. He 
has ample scope for his imagination. He gains experience in 
responsibility, in organizing, and in human relations. If more 
of the bright adults had had such experience when they were in 
school, there might be more people with high ability exercising 
leadership. 

Individual projects mentioned in these reports range all the 
way from independent reading in fiction, history, and science to 
elaborate experiments and construction work. Many teachers 
mention bright children’s writing stories, poems, plays, and 
puppet shows. Often the teachers arrange to convert an indi- 
vidual activity into a group activity. For example, a teacher 
tells of letting one bright child “write a play, coach and direct 
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and produce it.” Creative work in literature and the arts often 
becomes a contribution to a magazine issued by the class or 
school. One teacher writes: “Small group contributions, indi- 
vidual pursuits, hobbies, opportunities for original stories, poems, 
plays, etc. challenge and stimulate the bright. I try to tie 
individual outside interests into classroom activity: round-table 
discussions, displays, field trips, and assemblies. Parent par- 
ticipation helps in things like spelling bees and voice recordings. 
I find that children are much more coéperative and anxious tO 
carry out my interests when they find out that I am interested 
in theirs.” 

Free choice on completion of regular work.—A few teachers let 
children who have finished their regular work choose how to 
spend their free time. These free-time choices include reading, 
arts and crafts, science experiments, and a varicty of extra- 
curricular activities ranging from athletics to work on the school 
paper or student council. In most cases the chances of g00 
work being done at the student’s own choice are greatest when 
there is a wide variety of reading matter (including adult maga- 
zines), art and craft materials, and science equipment available 
in the classroom. These materials may be part of the classroom 
equipment or available on extended loan from a central library 
or storeroom. There are so many odds and ends of free time in 
the day that it is not efficient for a child to have to gotoa central 
library, laboratory, or workshop every time he is free. Teachers 
should remember that some children find their free choices 50 
attractive that they claim to have finished regular work which in 
fact they have skimmed or neglected. An occasional check 15 
essential. 

Individual work with the teacher on completion of regular work.— 
A few teachers report that when a child has finished (or already 
knows) the class assignment in one subject they help him with 
work in other subjects which he has found difficult. One or tw? 
report using such free time for individual conferences with the 
bright child. 

Such conferences may have enormous value. They require 
thought at an adult level and they afford the pupil a chance tO 
talk out his troubles and to clarify his ambitions. More teachers 
would use such conferences if they could convince themselves 
that the bright child deserved as large a share of time and atten- 
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tion as the slow child. ‘Traditionally, teachers devote the few 
minutes they can glean from group work to helping children who 
are below grade. The slow child has equal rights with the bright 
child, but no greater. And the bright child who receives his fair 
share returns the investment a hundredfold. 

In addition to organizing instruction so that bright children 
work for their own best interests, many teachers use such children 
as helpers. The bright child may help by tutoring slower chil- 
dren or by doing countless tasks about the room and building. 
One teacher writes: “ Also I use these children as teachers in very 
an put something across to 


The tasks most frequently 
clerking on bank day, 


easy work, for sometimes a child e 
another child better than I can.” 
mentioned are acting as messenger, 
mimeographing, and library work. f 
Bright children characteristically like to help others. Letting 
them help other children encourages the spirit of service. But 
it is easy to carry the process so far as actually to exploit their 
abilities and willingness. Moreover the child who is constantly 
chosen as teacher’s helper may lose standing with the group. 
The others may think of him as ‘teacher’s pet,’ and ostracize him. 
The wise teacher rotates responsibilities. He tries to see that 
the bright child not only gives, but receives. f f 
In conclusion, it seems wise to emphasize several points which 
the teacher with extra-bright children in a heterogeneous group 
should keep in mind. : 
It is maira to know how bright a child rostly fs and how he 
ranks in achievement. Research has made it painfully clear 
that standardized tests are much better indicators of both 
intelligence and achievement than is the teacher’s own judgment. 
Periodic testing and periodic review of cumulative records are 
the duty of the conscientious teacher. One writes: Frequent 
reëxamination of bright children’s problems is necessary because 
they are gifted and learn quickly.” A bright child may advance 


years in achievement while the ¢ 


months. : z 
Correlation of the bright child’s interests with his school work 


and guidance of his efforts at self-improvement require great 
alertness. Curiosity is typical of the gifted, and they acquire 
an amazing amount of more Or less miscellaneous information 
from a wide variety of sources. Regular conferences will enable 


lass average is advancing only 
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the teacher to help the child consolidate his information and 
improve his ability to evaluate his own progress. 

Finally, the teacher should be keenly aware of how the bright 
child is getting along with his contemporaries. Most bright 
children are gifted in human relations as well as in scholarship. 
Teachers’ reports and reports from the children themselves con- 
firm Terman’s findings as to the superior mental health of bright 
children. But the tragedy of the occasional misfit is all the 
greater because he—and the world—has so much to lose. With- 
drawing into solitary activities or intensive daydreaming is one 
danger sign. Exclusion by the group from their games and social 
activities is another. Failure to develop friendships, including 
sooner or later those with the opposite sex, may show that the 
bright child feels he is different. 

Again and again bright children fail to work up to their 
capacities. They act bored. They get into all kinds of mischief 
in class and out. Teachers and parents are likely to blame the 
child, to call him lazy, indifferent, or bad. The cause of the 
trouble may be simply that the child is not being challenged to 
use his full capacity. On teacher reports: “One of my girls has 
capabilities of greatness in many areas. Most of the time she 
displays only mild interest in subject matter. When stimulated, 
however, her contributions evidence insight not usually found in 
children of her age.” 

Well-taught and well-guided, the bright child is likely to be 
happy in study, happy in personal relations, and a leader. One 
of our teachers’ reports closes with the following case: 

“I had a pupil in Grade HI who was so far ahead of the class 
in all subjects that the principal discussed her ‘skipping’ with 
the father. The father, an educated, intelligently thoughtful 
man, felt it would have detrimental effects if his daughter were 
skipped because he thought she would not be advanced socially 

enough for the older class. She is now in seventh grade, still 
head of her class, a happy well-adjusted child.” 


ORGANIZING FOR SUPERVISION 
ROBERT B. CODY 
Sidney Central High School, Sidney, N. Y. 


Many administrators are coming to realize that supervision is 


no longer an adjunct of administration. Because of expanding 


programs, crowded schools, teacher shortages, and countless other 
little time left for supervision. 


problems, administrators have 
It has become necessary to compromise between administrative 
and supervisory duties. 
In some schools this press of administrative duties has relegated 
supervision to a series of sporadic classroom visits whenever the 
administrator has a spare moment. In other schools supervisory 
duties have been delegated to department heads. These depart- 
ment heads often have full teaching loads themselves, and fre- 
quently the qualifications of a department head are not com- 
mensurate with the qualifications of a supervisor. Probably the 
most satisfactory method for providing supervision has been to 
hire administrative assistants to free chief administrators for 


supervisory duties. 
There is still another possibility t 
supervisory program which bears cons! 


be a fruitful approach to the problem. 
add to the staff of the school one individual who would be solely 


responsible for the in-service training program and the individual 
visiting and supervising of teachers. He would function in the 
line organization of the school immediately responsible to 
the building principal. (In large school systems & secondary and 
an elementary coördinator of instruction may be necessary. In 
smaller systems, one coördinator will suffice.) 

The primary duty and responsibility of this individual, the 
coördinator of instruction, would be to directly assist the class- 
room teachers, The majority of his school day would be spent 
in the classrooms and in conferences with teachers. He would be 
constantly alert for areas in which teachers needed or desired 
assistance; he would either directly assist, or provide for the 
necessary assistance. 

Because of his familiarity W 


coördinator of instruction would 
231 


for providing a full time 
deration and promises to 
The proposed plan would 


ith each classroom situation, the 
be able to inaugurate a functional 
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in-service training program. Whenever he noted the existence 
of common problems, he would bring together those teachers 
concerned for a coérdinated attack upon the problem. In the 
group meetings the coördinator of instruction would provide 
clerical assistance, thereby freeing teachers from the burdensome 
but necessary typing and dittoing. He would be the recorder 
rather than the chairman in the group process. i 

In addition to giving direct assistance to the teachers, indi- 
vidually and in the in-service training program, the coördinator 
of instruction would foster professional growth through establish- 
ing a professional library. He would organize and be responsible 
for a materials center of resource units and instructional aids. 

The addition of a coördinator of instruction to the staff of a 
school system has many clear-cut advantages over present meth- 
ods of supervision. For instance, the use of department heads as 
supervisors is rightly decried because of the tendency to delineate 
subject matter areas. The coördinator, however, will be responsi- 
ble for working with all teachers. By cutting across subject 
matter lines and being responsible for improving all teaching, the 
integration of subject matter will be encouraged, 

Hiring an administrative assistant is an effective method for ap! 
administrator to secure supervisory time. However, an adminis- 
trative assistant must necessarily share 
duties by virtue of the ver 
nator of instruction can take 
of instruction. In such an 
the coördinator 


of administration a 


large for one person to encompass thoroughly. By employiD& 
both an administrator and a coördinator, it will be possible tO 
get specialists for each position, Personal qualifications 27 
experience can he so delimited that the predication of success 1” 
employing an individual for either position can be relatively 
ascertained—more 80, at least, than trying to employ a person 
adept in both supervision and administration, 

In a school system of 800 to 1000 students, it will probably pe 
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necessary to provide clerical assistance for the coördinator of 
instruction. In salary and expenses, the cost of this kind of 
organization will be substantial, for it should be expected that 
the coördinator will be paid a salary comparable to if not equal 
to that of the building principal. In judging the merit of the 
suggested addition to the staff, it is necessary to decide the worth 
of a full-scale supervisory program. 

From the standpoint of economy, money invested in a coördi- 
nator of instruction will protect the investment made in beginning 
teachers. Any experienced teacher will readily admit that he 
barely earned his first year’s salary because of his ineffectiveness 
and ineptitude in the classroom. All during the probationary 
period of beginning teachers, the coördinator of instruction will be 
helping each new teacher meet his particular problems in the 
classroom. Because of high minimum salary laws in many states, 
it would not take many new teachers in & system to justify the 
cost of coördinator of instruction on this basis alone. 

Those teachers with tenure will be made more effective and 
aluable through the supervisory program. 
Many teachers eschew modern educational proposals because of 
the difficulty and confusion resulting from putting the theory into 
practice. A case in point is Progressive education which meant 
many things to many people; the present counterpart is the core 
program. The catchwords of educational proposals become the 
capsule form of the entire theory; those who swallow it often 
find it a bitter pill. A supervisory program geared to a specific 
school system will discourage plunging into what momentarily 
seems to be the long sought panacea. „However, gradual growth 
and understanding, coupled with limited experimentation, will 
encourage lasting shifts in method. The coördinator of instruc- 
tion will spark such a supervisory program. 

There is an increasing awareness of the effect of morale on 
performance. In education, morale 1S compounded of several 
elements. There is the morale resulting from the security of a 
teacher’s knowing that he is doing what is desired of him. There 
is the morale resulting from a feeling of team membership— 
knowing how subject A integrates with subject B in contributing 
to the total growth of the child. There 1s the morale resulting 
from knowing not only that a job is being done well, but also that 
others know the job is being done well. The supervisory program 


resultingly more v 
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will increase the effectiveness of every teacher in the school by 
improving morale. 

The ultimate worth of any educational expenditure must be 
measured by the kind of education provided for the children in the 
classrooms. The immediate purpose of a coördinator of instruc- 
tion is to work with teachers; the ultimate purpose is to improve 
the learning of the pupils in the classrooms. 


A SIGNIFICANT PROJECT IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


A. R. MEAD 


Athens College, Athens, Ala. 


In recent months, the public has been told of a new project in 
teacher education. It is sponsored by the State of Arkansas, 
and supported and directed jointly by the State and the Ford 
Foundation, Briefly, as stated in press notices, it will convert all 
of the teachers colleges of Arkansas to five-year colleges in which 
the first four years will be devoted to general education and 
specialization in an area of concentration. The fifth year will be 
an internship which will also include instruction in psychology, 
child growth, learners’ activities, teachers’ activities, and new 
developments in evaluation. 

Because this is a state-wide project in public education, it must 
attempt to provide answers to a few very significant questions. 


SOME QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 


1) Can a state-wide program requiring more than four years 
of college preparation and study attract and hold a majority 
of candidates for teaching, if the economic return, on completion 
of the preparatory period, is at the same level it is now or has 
been in the last twenty years? ‘ 

2) Will other states with higher salaries and other economic 
benefits attract this supply of teachers from the State of Arkansas? 
If so, will Arkansas be left where it is now? 

3) Will the objective become in fact to produce teachers 
who are more scholarly in subject matter and neglect the needed 
working knowledge of learning and growth of children? 

4) Will candidates who have had no concern for teaching for 
four years, but who have had the experiences of general education 
and subject matter specialization and then a year of intensive 
internship constitute an improved group of teachers over a 
Comparable group of candidates who devoted their five years to 
general education, specialization and internship but who were 
Concerned much about teaching, had it as amajor professional 
objective from the first year in college—and because of that 
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concern selected some experiences each year of the program to 
enrich that concern? 

5) Assuming that the program answers all of questions, 1-4, 
in a very satisfactory body of results, can all the other states then 
‘shift gears’ to this higher level? What economic basis will it 
require? 

These seem to the writer to be five of the major problems which 
must be faced. As yet, we have no demonstrated answers to any 
of them—when they concern a whole state or a region. The 
whole project is bold and impelling because its trial will be made 
in a state with an average economic level considerably less than 
many other states. The writer doubts the success of a similar 
project in an area of great concentration of wealth. So Arkansas 


may be the center of revolution conducted by evolutionary 
processes. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Epna McGume AND Don Rocers. The Growth of Democracy. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1952, pp. 428. 


This is a revision of a popular book published in 1941. It 
belongs to the Democracy Series featured by the publishers, the 
editors having planned the units for usein the publicschools. This 
particular volume is historical in character, with an exceptionally 
readable style. The sponsors have assembled an attractive array 
of contributions, the authors representing & wide variety of 
Poets, journalists, fiction specialists, statesmen. The peda- 
Sogical adaptation has been skillfully managed, and the material 
18 well suited for daily use in the inspirational classroom. 

Our American way of life is so highly prized that it is wise for 
us to learn just how we came to possess this treasure, particularly 
because in some quarters our democratic institutions are being 
severely criticized. It is indispensable socially and politically 
that we realize how very precious our democracy is when we help 
1t to operate successfully by assuming our share of the responsibil- 
ity. Along with the great privilege of enjoying the freedom 
Provided by the Constitution and the Bill of Rights is the neces- 
fe for safeguarding and improving our democratic manner of 

e. 

Our foremost organizations © 


research agencies have formed a commc € 
defense of liberty under law, citizenship undergirded by moral 


principle and independent everyday living infused with the spirit 
of Christian idealism. In this inviting volume we see- how 
democracy is unfolded and expressed by means of the machinery 
of government and how the classroom lays the foundation for 
competent leadership and loyal, devoted service to our tradition 
of honesty, energy and faith in the American people. 

The reader will be impressed by the formidable list of attributes 
associated with our democratic conduct, fifteen salient qualities of 
democracy being found forcefully outlined in the editors’ pref- 
atory comments. Another striking and convincing feature is 
the emphasis placed on the contributions of other countries to the 
fashioning of a democratic social order, the following nations being 
invoked and complimented for their cooperation in this worthy 
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f teachers and our professional 
mon front for the vigorous 
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international endeavor—France, Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Sweden and Switzerland. This will be 
especially helpful to American youth just beginning to feel their 
way around the world intellectually. : 

This book is profusely illustrated; another factor that will 
surely serve to arouse enthusiasm among young people. There 1$ 
something definitely and deeply moving about many of these 
pictures. Curiosity will be piqued, and aspiration will be 
generated on a high level. This is one of the main functions of 
any school reader. Surrounding these provocative drawings are 
lines that are poetic and prophetic, as well as descriptive and 
diagnostic. Also there is drama, with plot, suspense and climax 
capable of lifting normal children to a lofty plane of ambition 
and dedication. The glossary is another constructive feature 
worthy of special consideration, practical and motivational in its 
influence on the study life of those favored with the privilege o 
textual assignment in this series. Verses, short stories, dialogue 
and historical interpretation provide a mental and literary fe25 
for normal, red-blooded American boys and girls. 


i Carro, D. CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Juuan E. Burrerworru, Howard A. Dawson, ET AL. i 
Modern Rural School. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. $5.0. 


— ah 


Thereis now a tradition. Itisa recurring body of materials” 
book, a national committee report, a state-wide survey abou 
rural schools, their conditions, their oft-repeated neglect, tee 
economic discrimination often so obvious that has existed amor? 
our states from time immemorial. One could list writers no 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard to date, and the list Da 
include some great names such as Henry Sabin, II. W. popri 
Kate V. Wofford, OrvilleG. Brim, Mabel Carney George A. WO a 
and others. Now Butterworth, for years balers tun in this mn 
Cornell University, Dawson serving the same cause 4 en 
headquarters, have marshalled a group of specialists, and es 
their help have produced a different kind of book. Nine writ 
produced the volume. 

The book is organized into four divisions, as follows: The 
School in Transition; The Social and Economic BackgroU” P 


purl 


——— 
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Rural Education; An Educational Program for Rural America; 
Ways and Means of Implementing the Program. To these 
divisions including twenty-five chapters, the authors add a list of 
visual aids and two indices. 

The social and economic backgrounds are quite adequately 
treated, with one exception—ignoring the rural church and its 
situation in the rural life and education of our nation. It is 
simply ignored. It is too important a factor to be left out of 
consideration, and those who administer and teach in rural 
schools know this. Economic level of living, mechanized agri- 
culture, decrease in rural population, educational level, kinds of 
Villages, hamlets, and communities, child labor, low wage 
standard, types of farms, all these and many more factors of 
great importance are given consideration. In some sections of 
our nation, the rural church is far more important in the develop- 
ment of children’s attitudes than are the local schools. Why 
then the omission? ‘This question we ask the authors. It surely 
Was not ignorance of the situation. On page 88, the authors 
list churches as divisive influences, but drop the matter there. 

The rural community with its educational implications follows 
the usual understanding of consolidation, and the need for some 
few small schools. But what is their consideration of the problem 
of destroying the local community when abrupt consolidation 
undertaken? Have they no improvement or menace fon thie! 
If not, perhaps they can get help from some of the county agi 
cultural agents or through some of the rehabilitated rural 


churches. OS 

A fine chapter on Resource-Use Education 1s included. i 

The purposes of the rural school listed in Chapter 7 è ai a 
better understanding of the situation than many others name 
stated. The authors expect rural schools to prepare for rural 
and urban life both and at the same time care for rural life 
effectively. Those who leave the farm deserve as much as those 
who stay on it. Education to strengthen community living is 
needed. Excellent materials on school programs are given 1n 
illustrations (Chapter 8). Different approaches to program are 
shown in Chapter 9. Education for agriculture, homemaking, 
business, industry, are described in Chapters 11-13. A chapter is 
devoted to other rural agencies that educate, and again the rural 
church is ignored. Special consideration is given to health and 
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other services and to care of ‘disadvantaged’ groups. These are 
racial, foreign-born, and migrant farm workers. Their sugges- 
tions on this service are helpful. For the first time, a treatise on 
rural education recognizes the needs of the American Indian. 
The community school is well presented but leaves the reader 
in doubt as to the agencies that will keep it growing—except 
leadership in school. This apparent lack is overcome by 2 
chapter on leadership in education. : 

The concept of the ‘intermediate district’ (Chapter 20) 18 ® 
helpful idea for rural education. 

A chapter on rural school personnel is excellent (as far asit goes). 
On the major problem of how to get more qualified rural teachers 
theauthorsare almost silent. This is the real crux of the problem. 
They assume good preparation, adequate salary schedules, retire- 
ment and tenure—all of which are important and all of which 
exist in some states and they do not solve the problem. | 

Chapters on transportation, tax problems and financing rura 
schools are excellent materials. A short List of Visual Aids W 
be helpful. 1 

The volume has excellent references with each chapter, goot 
table of contents, a good index, and is quite free from typograP u- 
cal errors. Seven of the twenty-five chapters were written y 
specialists in the problems involved. The volume is & very 


valuable addition to a much needed literature. A. R. MEAP 
Athens College 


Athens, Alabama 


Tuomas H. Briaes, J. PAuL LEONARD, AND JOSEPH JusT 
Secondary Education. Revised Edition. New York: Th 
Macmillan Company, 1950, pp. 468. 


Secondary Education by Briggs, Leonard, and Justman m k; 
revision of the 1933 edition of a book on this same topic. BYS 
is an older man who has been prominent in the field of secondary 
education for many years, and his thinking and his philosoP 
dominate the presentation in this volume. ils 

For a generation or more, Briggs has preached what he ca i 
the ‘golden rule’ of education. This is the idea that the seco” ë 
ary school should take all adolescents who come to it, as they S 
with no restrictions, social, academic, intellectual, or otherW? 
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and help them to learn how to do better the things they are going 
todoinlife. This is the philosophy of pragmatism as emphasized 
by John Dewey, applied in wholesome fashion to the secondary 
school. 

The previous scholarship emphasis of education, and the princi- 
ple of selectivity are thus by one broad house-cleaning stroke 
swept into oblivion. ‘There is to be no set academic curriculum. 
Since there are no standards, whatever works is right. The 
adolescents, the parents, the community make of the school what 
they wish. As a sort of after thought, the teacher, who is in 
reality the educational specialist, may help a little, if he can find 
anything to do that does not antagonize the others. 

In studying this extreme philosophy of pupil-centered educa- 
tion, the writer of this review found the most stimulating parts of 
the discussion to be the sections dealing with emotionalized 
attitudes, the mores, and pupil interests. The section dealing 
with the feeling side of life deals with a basic motivation for 
character, It is surely true that no matter how good one’s ideas 
may be, they are less than they should be if they do not lead to 
appropriate behavior. The values of life are not real values 
unless they are so powerfully motivated that they become drives 
for action. Convictions are ideas touched by sufficient emotion 
that they lead one’s feet, hands and personality to be the character 
the conviction dictates. 5 

Modern sociology has made us aware m a new way that the 
mores, the group sanctions of society, are powerful. We do many 
things not because we have deliberately decided to do them, but 
because they are social habits, often so deep-seated that they are 
second nature. Indeed they are more firmly rooted than is 
biological inheritance itself. The place where sociology goes 
astray is that, as for all pragmatism, there is nothing more basic 
than these social demands. Humanism teaches that man can 
lift himself by his own boot-straps- What is right is right only 
because the majority has voted for it. This is a basic error. 
The fundamental laws of nature and of our universe are true even 
if one hundred per cent of mankind should decide otherwise. — 

_ Interests, too, are great motivating factors. Many and varied 
interests are demanded by Kilpatrick in his theme that educa- 
tion is activity that leads to furt 


her activity- But mere activity 
is not enough. Growth may be cancerous as well as healthful. 
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Selfish and debasing interests can be cultivated. What we need 
is all the science we can get. In addition, however, we need a 
social philosophy which picks out the ‘shoulds’ and ‘oughts’ that 
science is in no way adapted to determine. The emotionalized 
attitudes, mores, and interests of present society, science can 
determine. But what we now need is a penetrating synthesis 
which will show us how to clarify and purify these factors so they 
may lead us into deeper harmony with the laws of the Creator of 
our universe. Sinas HERTZLER 
Goshen College 


Crarence D. Samrorp anv Evcenr Corrie, Social Studies in 
the Secondary School. New York: MeGraw-Ilill, Ine., 1952 
pp. 376. $4.25. 


This most recent volume on the teaching of the social studies 
impresses the reviewer as the best text available in this area 
It is to 1952 social studies what Henry Johnson’s classic (1915 
and 1940) Teaching of History was to a more restricted field. 
For its day, this reviewer suspects there was no better college 
textbook than Johnson’s. In clarity, in simplicity, in practicality, 
in wealth of illustrative materials it was for the history teacher & 
veritable bonanza. In organization, it possessed the articulate- 
ness of a geometrical theorem. Johnson builded so well that for 
forty years his text was at the top or near the top of all lists on 
methods of teaching. Samford and Cottle state, “It is reason- 
able to predict that Henry Johnson’s Teaching of History in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools will be read by social studies 
teachers for a full generation to come.” 

In their own volume, Samford and Cottle appropriate the 
Johnson pattern or blueprint. But such appropriation is not 
plagiarism; it reflects good judgment. Thomas Gray used the 
Greek elegiac form for his immortal elegy, but this fact does not 
detract from the merit of his poem. In Johnson’s and the present 
volume are found such similar and identical chapter headings 
as the following: objectives, textbook, current events, place in 
the curriculum, use of extra-textbook materials. But the treat- 
ment in Samford and Cottle in the corresponding chapters is far 
different from that of Johnson in his earlier volume. In Samfor 
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and Cottle’s chapter on objectives is, “Even within the first 
hour a workable definition of democracy can be established.” 
Again, in the same chapter, “Finally, the phrasing of objectives 
becomes a group obligation. Arriving at them in group discus- 
sion is a privilege which must not be denied.” In the textbook 
chapter is, “A chapter written about ancient Egyptian history 
twenty years ago does not offer itself logically today as one 
suitable for reprinting in a current textbook. Too many facts 
have been learned recently through archacological investigation 
and research.” The authors have enunciated here a most impor- 
tant principle concerning history textbooks—that they must be 
re-written every decade. In the chapter on current events is the 
following which reflects the leitmotif of this 1952 volume: 

“There are numerous desirable outcomes when current events 
are well taught. Among them are the following: appreciation of 
democracy as a way of life; understanding the relationship of our 
country to other nations; developing the powers of observation of 
the manner in which institutions function; gaining attitudes of 
tolerance; preparation of youth for the assumption of responsi- 
bilities that come to adult citizens; broadening of culture; devel- 
opment of the powers of discrimination in the selection of current 
reading materials, radio newscasts, and newsreels; and promotion 
of an appreciation for achievement in the many fields of laudable 


human endeavor.” , 
_ Tn the chapter on the curriculum is: “It appears that in an 
interpretation of our present culture in terms of the recognized 
needs of youth, certain values seem to be outstanding and can 
Serve as a guide in planning the curriculum. For the social 
Studies these values appear to be world-mindedness, Civic 
Consciousness, economic intelligence, vocational understanding, 
and appreciation of family relationships.’ ie Se 

In the chapter on extra-textbook or resource materials is: The 
total plan and listed materials together with many explanations of 


topics for a giv i ove may be described as a resource unit. 
a given unit of work may f all the probable lines 


It is the full explanation for the teacher 0 
jn a large problem area or 


of development which might occur 
Seneral over-all topic.” , 
d and Cottle with no correlates 


_ It is in the chapters of Samfor' “se 
in Johnson’s 1915 and 1940 editions that these present authors 
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make their major contributions. In the chapter on measure- 
ment and evaluation, it is shown that evaluation is a much broader 
and more comprehensive term than measurement. An excellent 
check list for pupil evaluation of class instruction, methods of 
control, and procedures, is presented. A rating seale of 1-5 is 
used. In the chapter on recent changes in the social studies, the 
following are listed: 

1) Increase in American history, an outcome of the War. 

2) Emphasis on strategic value of air power. 

3) Change in philosophy and methods due to return of G.I. 

4) An increase in amount of social studies. 

5) Methods stressing pupil participation, visual aids, cul 

rent events, use of community. 

In the chapter on supervised study is presented a most help? 
self-evaluation check list for the study conditions and abilities 
of pupils. Too frequently in the past, training pupils in methods 
of study has consisted in the learning of abstract rules with 
little relation to work to be accomplished. The check list enables 
pupils to analyze and improve their study practices outside the 
supervised study period. Five films are suggested for improving 
study techniques. In a chapter with the intriguing tbe 
Techniques Irrespective of Method, the authors state: "pae 
books should be used only if in so doing social studies are 
learned more easily and better.” 

The reviewer was gratified by this statement for only & fey 


elpful 


days before he had visited a teacher who emphasized ne 
events. But the pupils never discussed current events. It ob a 
su 


always written work for the notebook. To this reviewer, ji 
practice was iniquitous. In the chapter on the unit method a 
teaching, the authors lean heavily on H. C. Morrison. aa 
declare: Probably no other one person did more to popular! 
the unit method of teaching in various subject matter areas t p 
H. C. Morrison.” NEE 
Used with discretion, the authors believe that Morriso a 
five steps of exploration, presentation, assimilation, organizate 
and recitation are just as sound as when he published his 2" 
edition of The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary Schoo 
1926. With equal esteem they regard Morrison’s 
mastery formula of ‘pre-test, teach, test, adapt procedures; : 
continue until mastery is obtained.” Orre M. CLEN 
University of Miami 


an! 


famous 


= 
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Warp Mappen. Religious Values in Education. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951, pp. 203. 


Here the ‘creative social act’ is made the focus of the educative 
process as well as the prime avenue to religious values. The con- 
siderable portion of the book devoted to explanations and illus- 
trations of the author’s view of good education is a stimulating 
and balanced presentation of the wide-spread movement center- 
ing upon responsible participation by learners in their own school- 
ing. Madden has contributed substantially in these pages to our 
thinking about the reconstruction of education in terms of 
democratie living, whether or not we accept his analysis of 
religious values in education. 

The theoretical framework of the study traces the origin and 
development of the valuation process in order to find a spiritual 
outlook fitting the modern temper, particularly of youth. By 
distinguishing ‘between the religious quality of experience and 
the structured doctrinaire religions” the author hopes to provide 
“a base for a new approach to the problem of religion in the public 
schools” (p. 11). He shows how the child’s search for a réle in 
his school group and the youth’s for his place in the wider com- 
munity may have religious quality. Under the title, Executive 
Mode, the religious person is characterized by his active carrying 
out of social purposes. Likewise, community participation, 
aesthetic feeling, and contemplative thought are all roads to 
experience with religious quality. Thus Madden argues that 
whether we are aware of it or not adequate education has high 
religious value. 

Although much of the argument sS 
reviewer fears that some teachers may 
rationalizations not intended by the aut 
faithful church-member may feel over- i 
his religious obligations fully in his daily teaching work. Or, the 
person who is withdrawing from the church may justify this 
move by substituting religious quality found outside sectarian- 
ism. In both cases the reinterpretation of religious values may 
lull these persons away from facing the problem of the preserva- 
tion of the traditional separation of State and Church. To avoid 
such dangers the reader of Madden should have at hand The 
Attack upon the American Secular School by V. T. Thayer." 
E als 


eems sound enough, the 
employ the treatment in 
hor. For example, the 


*The Beacon Press, 1951. 
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While the author has stretched the meaning of valuation, com- 
munity membership, executive action, and contemplative thought 
more or less to find in them high religious quality, his identifica- 
tion of the aesthetic and religious is the most difficult for the 
reviewer to accept. Personally, we have only to turn to a John 
Marin sea-scape to discredit Madden’s approval of Buermyer’s 
assertion that “all great art is religious art; great ‘secular’ art is 
simply art of an unrecognized religion” (p. 157). Again, when 
Madden connects “a feeling’ that ‘‘comes upon one who is 
communing with field, stream, and forest” with “a primordial 
relationship of organism and environment” (p. 159), we wonder 
whither we are being led in the name of religion. If the aest hetic 
and religious are so inseparable, why not promote aesthetic values 
in education and avoid many emotional and intellectual hardships 
associated with reinterpretations of the ‘religious’? 

As we look over the seven-page bibliography, we are grateful 
to Madden for his courageous attempt to bring into creative 
synthesis a wide range of writings on religion and education. We 
are still uncertain, however, whether the author stands closer 
to John Dewey and George Mead or to George Santayana an 
Henry Wieman. In any case, Madden’s thinking does run ina 
deeper, fuller stream than some current projects that lean too 
heavily on the mere ‘factual study of religion’ to achieve the 
religious and educational values of most worth. 

Every schoolman who takes the few hours required to work 
through these closely reasoned chapters will find his outlook upo? 
both education and religion rewardingly enriched. 

Witiram F. BRUCE 

University of Virginia 


Epwarp F. Serers. The Central Catholic High School. Wash- 
ington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1951, 
pp. 216. $2.50. 


This volume is the product of a doctoral study made at Ohio 
State University under the sponsorship of Ward G. Reeder, 
Professor of Educational Administration. The quality of the 
study is vouchsafed by the name of Reeder and also by the 
publishing firm, the Catholic University of America Press- 
The volume is replete with comparative data on central and non- 
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central Catholic high schools. The sections or sub-divisions 
in the study are those which have become standard in the conduct 
of school surveys: pupils, staff, school plant, finance, administra- 
tion, instruction, curriculum, co-curriculum, organization. This 
report volume should prove an invaluable handbook for all 
administrators, educators, and students of the Catholie school 
system. The volume should also provide helpful orientation 
to the publie school worker who desires a general knowledge 
of Catholic schools and Catholic education. Too frequently this 
latter group has been completely ignorant concerning the opera- 
tion of Catholic schools, and such ignorance has not fostered 
mutual understanding. 

It is revealing for the secondary-s¢ ! 
Catholic secondary education in America has a history similar 
to that of public secondary education. Few of them realize 
that in the last twenty-five years secondary Catholic enrollment 
has increased 272 per cent. Spiers makes clear to the public 
school worker that the central Catholic high school movement 
parallels the consolidation movement in public secondary educa- 
tion. Also, in this volume as in many public school studies, the 
advantages of the larger school unit in administration of schools 
is demonstrated. 

From the reviewer’s examinatio 
vinced that Catholic educators are seeking 2 secondary school 
institution which in the Catholic frame of reference 1s comparable 
to the central rural school in New York re At the Spee 
time the volume presents & clear and concise outline of Lop 
Catholic school system in the United States. Although the 
volume has the structural form of a doctoral dissertation and 
bristles with statistics, it is unusually readable. Some findings 
of general interest are: ; 

1) The first central Catholic high school serving the needs of 
several parishes and under the immediate authority of diocesan 
officials was founded in Philadelphia in 1800, Roman Catholic 


High School. ; ; 
2) At the present time, one hundred sixty-five central Catholic 


high schools are known to be in operation in the United States. 
3) The number of central Catholic high schools is increasing 


each year. During 1945-49, 2 rapid expansion took place when 
thirty-four additional schools were opened. 


hool worker to learn that 


n of this volume, he is con- 
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4) The movement for central diocesan high schools received 
little recognition until the organization of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association in 1904. 

5) The typical central high school accommodates approxi- 
mately 600 pupils. 

6) There are three main methods which Catholic school 
administrators use to finance the building costs: gencral direct 
assessment of the parishes served, tuition charged directly to the 
pupil, combination of the two preceding methods. 

7) The average per pupil expenditure of the central Catholic 
secondary school is $75.00. 

8) The general administrative or policy-making authority 
ordinarily resides with the superintendent of schools and the 
principal. 

9) The principal is the chief officer of internal administration. 

10) Seven groups compose the teaching staffs: priests, diocesan 
and members of religious orders, sisters, brothers, seminarians, 
laymen, laywomen. 

11) The scholastic standing of teachers in central schools 15 
very high. , 

12) There is no salary schedule comparable to that found in 
many public school systems. Orue M. CLEM 

University of Miami 


Irse Foresr. Early Years at School. New York: MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1949, pp. 381. 


Early years at school do include nursery school, kindergarten 
and the primary grades. But these years are much more than 3 
formal physical contact with desks, pencils, clay, art materials, 
and books. Included even more emphatically are personality 
contacts between the children, their parents, their teachers, aP 
with one another. Ilse Forest has done a good job in this text- 
book for students of early childhood education, by gathering 
together suggestions from significant recent philosophy, ideas 
concerning educational materials, and the emotional climate, of 
growth suggestions for children of these age groups. 

The book is permeated with the spirit that schools not only are 
different, but should be different today, than they were a genera- 
tion ago. This is due to the often-repeated idea that the? 
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schools were largely intellectual, ideational, drill factories, where 
memorization of concepts dictated by others, were absorbed by 
some of the brighter children. Today schools for the beginners 
should be, are intended to be, and sometimes are, homes for the 
immature, where help is given through surrounding the child with 
emotional warmth, love, and personal concern, for his balanced 
personality development. 

One presupposition of Forest is that no teacher on any level can 
be a good teacher, unless he knows the psychology of allage groups 
of children. It may seem that it should be enough to know 
the peculiar problems of the special age level one teaches, but the 
interrelations between the various ages is $0 close, that all teachers 
must know the special difficulties to be met by those above 
and below, as well as of the individual children in their classes. 

Part I is a comprehensive and enlightening analysis of some of 
the principles given in the psychological and scientific studies of 
early childhood. It is a good, brief outline of the mental hygiene 
of young children. The second main section is on the curriculum 
suitable for the educational growth toward maturity, as it should 
proceed in these years. In numerous ways this division of the 
book tells how experience may, and should, teach through science, 
and one’s social environment. The academic flavor of these 
pages is that the necessary language, mathematics, and reading 
skills will be almost automatically mastered if appropriate sug- 
gestive experiences surround the child in sufficient measure. 
The last part of this stimulating study is an introduction to the 
problems of teaching by means of the personal guidance of the 
individual child. Through the emotional climate of the — 
and the school, personality definitely can be molded, a h t i 
poise and maturity suitable for the age level of the al > n r 
achieved. This may, and often does, require aome jrec na o 
the outlook of the parents, so that the child may -i ea 
to mature gracefully, instead of being afraid of the people rp iak 
him. Or he may need aid to help him overcome some unknown 


fear he may have of his physical Pape a — Lane 
and th -dren need uncommo 
e teachers of such childre tie mush inal all ates 


a as to ensure balanced growth. 1, social and religious 
of life— i motional, 8001 3 
physical, mental, e f SILAS HERTZLER 


Goshen College 
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GrorceS. Counts. Education and American Civilization. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1952, pp. 491. $3.75. 


This is another book featuring the idea that we are currently in 
an in-between stage, emerging from an old-fashioned mode of 
existence and entering into a new-fangled manner of life. Ameri- 
can civilization is coming into a fresh and promising phase, 
calling on us to capitalize on the varied and abundant resources of 
our national heritage. The program outlined here will be called 
a daring blue-print for revolutionizing our culture, the two chief 
areas of thought being (1) an historical review and appraisal of 
our social evolution and (2) a plan for developing the new and 
almost threatening industrial-atomic age. 

The author admits his indebtedness to historians of the Beard, 
Commager and Curti brand—also to the forward-looking philos- 
ophy of John Dewey, whose recent passing has stirred all of us to 
accelerate and intensify our preparation for the drastic changes 
already under way. It is reassuring to note that a thinker and 
critic of the stature of Counts describes our schools as a glorious 
institution, responsible in large part for our leadership, success 
and influence around the world. He calls our attention, however, 
to the fact that our schools are as worthy or as pernicious as the 
elements of the civilization in which they are rooted. 

One of the major theses of this volume is the claim that educa- 
tion is based on the values and implications associated with a 
social system. Our democracy is as strong as its ability to 
assimilate the shock of new technologies, the prospects of a people 
depending on the way new movements affect their life, labor and 
thinking. Internal threats are as imposing and disconcerting as 
any fear of attack from the outside. The broad communist 
offensive is a factor in our planning, an obvious and spectacular 
movement, but the possibility of domestic and internal dissension 
causing us to crack wide open is a condition equally challenging— 
and just as dangerous potentially. i 

We are told that in order to survive with our hard-earned gains 
we must equip ourselves to wage a psychological and spiritua 
battle that may run through several generations. Two pre 
requisite procedures are to (1) look back and evaluate the funda- 
mental principles and philosophy of our democratic institutions 


—— y- 
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and 2 
5 eies kelar thoroughly for the reëducation of the forthcoming 
mercy of a ei ali of children, who will otherwise be at the 
Courageous iy wuts Our youth must be coached to wage a 
known to be pire crusade against a variety of forces 
iyo ike, antagonistic to our democratic and freedom-loving 
pe al followed Counts through The Country of the Blind 
preserving Sne A E discussion of the ways and means for 
vaesa Aro aspiration and dedication to the highest 
and to youn pe nts derived from our sacred American heritage; 
do Meehan. mericans the term ‘sacred’ means going all out to 
future. Waa mg oar and vigorous in behalf of a better 
oniüsh of Aa 1appy to accept the assignment of meeting the 
ëmphasize £ sami-sevolubionay situation. We are urged to 
generation pe nae and character qualities, to produce & 
of leadership a best Americans possible and to assume the rôle 
machinery it or the difficult period just ahead. We have the 
to do ae w ell as the motivation, and we have the will 
and to ee is required to salvage the best from the past 
predétéss A conditions better than anything enjoyed by our 

Six ors. 

eitisaltter te goals have been set up, 
(2) duaf a society of equals founded o 
liberty = ion fora government of free men, | 
(4) a education for an economy of security and plenty, 
sdiintinn fg for a civilization of beauty and grandeur, (5) 
tion for a or an enduring culture liberated from war, (6) educa- 
nological world community made possible by the current tech- 
Pores revolution in transportation and mass communication. 
she o nate will be the youth finding themselves assigned to 
People one on the prophetic contents of this book. Young 
laid ike to have everything in the open, the cards of destiny 
on the table. They will recognize in these pages the voice 


of histor ie y 
istory speaking to them clearly and cogently. They will be 
hese transition years as troubled 


gla 

ehy mam, that we consider t 2 i 

end cai erein we are compelled to be at our intellectual, social 

ite A Ton best. They will benefit from seeing Thomas 

ae seas : “Tf a nation expects to be ignorant and free, ina 

a, aera. it expects what never was and never will be.” 
hought-center this is for an inspired American teacher 


summarized as follows: (1) 
n human brotherhood, 
based on our ideals of 
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to generate resolution and career-consecration in the sensitive 
minds and vibrant hearts of adolescent boys and girls. 

Counts deserves a compliment right here; for in these pages is 
patriotism of the highest order. This is not wishful thinking, 
and it is not scare-mongering. What he has written so eloquently 
is downright common sense, with stress on the very phases of our 
daily lives that education can serve best. In this text we find 
just the right division of emphasis and influence between the 
individual and the machine that his mind is able to invent and 
manage. In terms of philosophy this is realism, flavored with a 
good amount of idealism and driven forward by the energy that 
pragmatism provides. This is a strong team, which can be 
implemented by the very best equipment and coached by leaders 
radiantly eager to blaze a trail toward complete emancipation 
from slavery, war, poverty, pestilence and unwarranted pessimism. 

CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 

The Pennsylvania State College 
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Volume 39 May, 1953 Number 5 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


For several years past patrons of The Journal of Educational 
Psychology and of Educational Administration & Supervision have 
been urging that provision be made now for a continuance of both 
periodicals along their present professional lines should H. E. Buch- 
holz, who established the former journal in 1910 and the latter in 
1915, and who with the codperation of various editorial boards has 
been shaping their courses since, become incapacitated. After seri- 
ous consideration, it appeared wise in order to take no hazard of a 
sudden disruption of the smooth running of the two periodicals, 
for Mr. Buchholz to relinquish editorial authority at this time, but 
to continue as Publisher. 

In the matter of The Journal of Educational Psychology the logi- 
cal solution was to transfer editorial control to the American 
Psychological Association. This step seemed peculiarly appropriate 
since members of the Association’s Division of Educational Psy- 
chology have desired for a long time to have a periodical that they 
might, in a measure at least, regard as the Division’s own organ. 
The Association appointed the following Board of Editors which 
has assumed responsibility for the future conduct of the Journal: 

Sreruen M. Corey (Chairman) 
Teachers College, 


Columbia University 
Wm. CLARK TROW 


J. B. Srroup row 
University of M ichigan 


State University of Towa 


_In the case of Educational Administration & Supervision an en- 
tirely different arrangement seemed desirable; namely, multiple- 
institutional editorial control. Six universities, representing the 
various sections of the country and each with an exceptionally 
strong Department of Education, have taken over editorial au- 
thority. Each university is entitled to representation at all times 
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on a six-member Board of Editors. The officially appointed Editors 
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COUNSELING FOR TEACHERS—THE SUPER- 
VISOR’S OPPORTUNITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


LAWRENCE M. BRAMMER 
Sacramento State College 


The supervisor has a strategic rôle other than assisting teachers 
with professional problems. Perhaps his greatest contribution can 
be made as counselor of teachers whose feelings of inadequacy, 
anxiety, insecurity, non-acceptance, and hostility interfere with 
good teaching. A key function of a supervisor is the creation of an 
optimum emotional climate for the school. This is accomplished 
primarily through the emotionally hygienic behavior of the teacher. 
Teachers need counseling relationships as much as any other group; 
but they are prevented from seeking professional help because of 
the social stigma that still remains for professional persons who 
seek counseling. In addition, the reluctance of teachers to admit 
that their problems are sufficiently great to warrant establishing 
counseling relationship with a professional counselor is a recur- 
rent factor. The purposes of this paper are: 1) to examine the need 
for a counseling rôle, 2) to explore some bases for counseling in 
personality theory, and 3) to present some counseling techniques 
useful in the counseling of teachers. 


THE NEED FOR COUNSELING 

The expressions of teachers themselves indicate that they are 
looking for counseling through their supervisor. There are many 
studies in educational literature concermng teacher attitudes to- 
ward supervisors.! Kyte’s? survey contains quotations from teachers 

1A few representative studies are: S. Gough, ‘Complaints of a much 
supervised teacher,” Educational Leadership, 6, December, 1948, 154-158; 
P. M. Bail, “Do teachers receive the kind of information they desire?” 
Journal of Educational Research, 40, May 1947, 713-716; V. L. Replogle, 
“What help do teachers want?” Educational Leadership, 7, April, 1950, 
445-449. ; 

2 George C. Kyte, “This is the kind of supervision that teachers welcome 
and appreciate,” Nations Schools, 48, July, 1951, 33-34. 
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which indicate their feelings about supervisors who knowingly or 
not were playing counselor réles. The following are two illustra- 
tions: “I go to RD with all my questions without fear. His genuine 
sympathy and understanding are present in his attitudes toward 
all my problems. He is a resourceful person so his suggestions are 
practical . . . I am inspired to do my best, knowing that my efforts 
will be noticed and appreciated.” “As I leave each conference, I 
realize how fortunate I am. There is a feeling that he and I have 
uppermost one common purpose and that is how we can work 
together to give children the very best while they are in school. 
His appreciation of my efforts is genuine”. 

These supervisors made the teachers feel adequate and impor- 
tant, accepted their questions freely, and accepted them as persons. 

Other evidence is available to indicate the need for a counseling 
supervisor. In addition to the ordinary conflicts and frustrations 
of life, teachers have many special concerns. They fear the conse- 
quences of differing from majority opinion. Social value conflicts, 
such as stress upon brotherhood and competition, beset them on 
every side. Pressures from parents, boards, administrators, and 
extension class instructors fall upon them. Economic pressures and 
the necessity for occasional outside jobs, the loneliness after middle 
age, the distractions and dual loyalties faced by the married women 
teachers, and the restricted outlets for social and affectional needs 
all take their toll. Among younger teachers there seems to be a 
feeling of disillusionment which creeps over many when they find 
out that pupils are not as textbooks described, and when they see 
their former schoolmates surpass them in economic status. It is 
suspected that many teachers leave the profession in their middle 
and late twenties when this cancerous disillusionment invades 
them. It is at this point that the supervisor can help the teacher 
verbalize his feelings about the profession and get them into the 
open before they spread. There is reason to believe that valuable 
teachers could be saved for the profession through the application 
of appropriate counseling techniques at the right time. 

Another psychological fact prompts attention to the importance 
of the supervisor’s counseling rôle. Much human behavior is uncon- 
sciously motivated. The supervisor finds himself face to face with 
this vast enigmatic phenomenon, viz., the teacher’s subconscious. 
Perhaps the teacher sees in the supervisor his domineering father 
or mother. Feelings toward parents which have accumulated over 
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the years are now displaced to the supervisor (even when the 
supervisor is neither authoritarian nor behaves like the parent). 
Secondly, the teacher often projects his undesired and denied feel- 
ing and traits upon the supervisor. An example of this mechanism 
is the teacher who feels, or expresses verbally, that the supervisor 
‘plays favorites,’ or is ‘domineering.’ There is always, of course, 
the possibility that the teacher’s statements or accusations may 
be true. On the other hand, it is very likely that the teacher is 
projecting to the supervisor those very traits which he finds unac- 
ceptable in himself. 

Resistance to suggestions for new techniques and materials is a 
reflection of this transference of accumulated feelings to the super- 
visor. The facts from studies such as Kyte’s* indicate that teachers 
genuinely want new ideas and methods. It is suspected that many 
teachers’ questions related to instructional methods and materials 
reflect in reality the teacher's personal problems. He may not really 
want an answer; but he may wish to express his uncertainty or 
anxiety over a teaching method he is using or would like to use. 

Many supervisors may feel that the teacher should leave his 
personal problems at home and should not project them into his 
professional relationships. This feeling does not square with the 


facts about human thinking, feeling, and acting. Humans have vast 


reservoirs of feelings that are carried about wherever they go. 
People cannot turn their subconscious feelings on or off at will. 
These feelings pop out in many disguised forms at times when one 
least expects them. The practical view is to deal with the feelings 
as they are expressed, and turn them into a positive force for the 
teacher’s growth. 

With this short statement of some of the reasons for the super- 
visor’s adoption of a counseling rôle—one wherein he expresses 
faith in the teacher and makes him feel secure, wanted, accepted, 
and valued as a person as well as a professional staff member— 


let us now turn to some factors in counseling. 


PERSONALITY BASES 
Techniques for counseling teachers stem from knowledge of the 
psychology of personality. A detailed analysis of this complex 
Psychological problem is not the intent here. The purpose is, rather, 


3 Op. cit. 
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to emphasize a few of the major considerations which are basic to 
good counseling techniques. 

Psychologists speak much about ‘self-concepts’ these days. These 
self-concepts give a rationale for counseling and avoid the objec- 
tions many persons feel in the use of psychoanalytic terms. The 
‘self’ represents the “individual’s dynamic organization of concepts, 
values, goals, and ideals which determine the ways in which he 
should behave.’ There are two elements: The first, the ‘self- 
picture,’ is an idea of himself which he uses as a criterion or measur- 
ing stick for his behavior. Past learnings become abstracted and 
symbolized into a part of this self structure. For example, 2 
youngster is rewarded by his group for his codperative behavior. 
He learns to regard himself as a worth-while member of his peer 
society and feels that he should codperate further as the group 
expects. All one’s experiences become integrated into the self con- 
cept or structure as the ‘I am,’ the ‘I can or cannot,’ the ‘I want 
to be,’ and the ‘I should be.’ These feelings about one’s self define 
the dimensions or elements of this first part of the self—the self- 
picture. 

A second element is the ‘experiencing self’ which is that part of 
the self in close contact with reality. We say the individual is 
adjusted or mature when his concepts or pictures of himself are in 
relative harmony with his experiencing self. A person must con- 
tinually revise his self-picture so as to keep it in relative harmony 
with experience. 

The counselor’s main job, then, is to help the teacher bring his 
self-pictures into harmony with experience. Most of the defense 
mechanisms—many of them inappropriate for effective teacher- 
pupil relationships—are means of disguising or denying experience 
so as to maintain present self-pictures. 

Feelings are closely bound up with self-pictures. Such feelings 
are known, for example, as security, worth, and adequacy. When 
the teacher feels himself as behaving differently from the way in 
which he defines himself, he feels insecure, inadequate, threatened, 
or unworthy. When a teacher is informed concerning where he 
stands with a supervisor, or knows what he is doing, he feels 2 


1E. L. Shostrom and L. M. Brammer, The Dynamics of the Counseling 
Process, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952, Page 8. The pre- 
sentation of personality theory in the present paper is based upon this 
volume. 
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sense of security, hence adequate in his concept of himself as a 
teacher. When a teacher experiences himself as acting in accordance 
with his values and ideals, he feels a sense of personal worth. 

From this discussion of needs and self concepts we might con- 
clude that the greatest need of all individuals, especially teachers, 
is to enhance and protect the self-picture or concept. This puts 
an especially heavy burden on the supervisor for handling the 
threats to the teacher’s self, his hostilities, and resistances. The 
remainder of this paper consists of a critique of counseling tech- 
niques which can assist the teacher to protect and enhance his self 
concepts and handle his feelings hygienically. These counseling 
techniques, it should be noted, are applicable primarily to teacher 
responses which are loaded with feeling. They have little utility 
for purely informational situations, unless the questions or re- 
sponses have strong feeling overtones. 


TECHNIQUES FOR COUNSELING TEACHERS 


1) Acceptance techniques—To feel accepted or wanted is one of 
the primary human social needs. Acceptance is a basic counseling 
technique. It is a simple process of letting the person know that 
we understand what he is saying and that we are neither threaten- 
ing nor judging him. The attitude expressed toward the teacher 
need not be approval nor sympathy with what he says, however, 
Acceptance techniques consist of facial expressions which indicate 
intense interest in what the teacher is saying, and nodding in such 
a manner as to say in effect, “Yes, I understand and accept what 
you are saying and feeling; go on.” Occasionally the addition of 
an ‘uh huh’ or similar vocalization is needed to convey to him 
the feeling that you accept him and are encouraging him to con- 
tinue. 

2) Listening technique: 
difficult, of all the counseling techniques. 
versation discourage silence. In counseling, how 3 
an opportunity for the teacher to delve deeply into his thoughts 
and feelings without a compulsion to keep talking. The counselor 
merely sits with an expectant, accepting look on his face. The 
teacher will come up frequently with some pr ofound insights after 
Such a period of silence. - 

__—_ 

ë This phrase, “enhance and protect the self,” is adapted from Donald 

Snygg and Arthur Coombs, Individual Behavior, Harpers, 1949. 


This is the most simple, yet the most 
The ethics of social con- 


however, it provides 
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3) Expressive techniques—Most of us know the feeling of relief 
that comes after a good ‘talk-out’ with a friend or relative and the 
sheer pleasure of expressing one’s self in ordinary social conversa- 
tion. Catharsis is the term applied to this free expression of feelings 
in a counseling relationship. A key to this free expression is the 
accepting attitude of the counselor. The teacher will express his 
deeper feelings when he knows that he will be neither judged nor 
censured for what he says. The supervisor must realize also that 
these feelings, even though vitriolic at times, are not directed 
necessarily at him. The intensity and depth of feeling expressed 
by the teacher is often a good criterion of the extent and quality 
of rapport. E 

This expression of feeling is a difficult phenomenon to handle 
without counseling background since most people are afraid of 
feelings. Expressions of intense feelings are associated with abnor- 
mality, social unacceptability, or at least undesirability. In addi- 
tion, most persons are conditioned to react toward hostility with 
counter-hostility. 

Another responsibility placed upon the supervisor when he allows 
and encourages expression of feelings is that of knowing much of 
the current literature on personality dynamics and mental hygiene. 
Although the supervisor should refrain from making judgments in 
his thinking while the teacher is expressing himself, he should 
quickly recognize that the type and intensity of feelings expressed 
may be symptoms of a deep neurosis or incipient psychosis. This 
emotional effusion may be of sufficient magnitude to give the cue 
for structuring a referral to a psychologist or psychiatrist. 

4) Structuring technigues.—In structuring the interview, the su- 
pervisor states the purpose of the meeting and what goals they 
hope to attain mutually. Often the goals are not stated explicitly 
by the supervisor if the interview is initiated by the teacher. He 
might structure such a situation as follows: “Perhaps by talking 
this thing through you can understand it better. Be free to say 
what you really think and feel. PII be glad to help you in any way 
I can.” This type of approach gives the teacher the needed cue tO 
talk about his problems. In addition, it places responsibility oD 
himself for initiating the talk and for achieving the insights. While 

he is reassured that the supervisor wants to help him, he does not 
feel that he is going to be deluged with ‘advice.’ 

Structuring is a technique which enters the interview at many 
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points. If the teacher seems embarrassed by his inability to think 
of something to say at a certain point, the supervisor can structure 
the situation in a reassuring manner by indicating that “there are 
times when we cannot think of words to say what we feel, when 
we would just like to think a moment.” This remark is saying in 
effect that silences are normal parts of the interview structure and 
process and that the teacher need not be embarrassed. 

Another structuring technique is to set time limits to the inter- 
view. The supervisor may say, “Well, Mr. Jones, we have a half- 
hour to discuss the problem you mentioned. This enables the 
supervisor to exit gracefully at the end of the stated period; and 
it places responsibility upon the teacher for making the most of 
the time and getting to the heart of the problem quickly. 

These techniques give security and limits to the interview since 
they enable the teacher to know what to expect. He is put at ease 
through the knowledge of what his rôle is to be and what is going 
to be expected of him. In addition, he knows either by previous 
contacts, or by statements of the supervisor, what his purpose and 
rôle might be for this interview. 


5) Reflecting techniques.—This technique involves the restate- 


ment in fresh words of the essential feelings expressed by the 
teacher. It mirrors his attitudes so he can perceive them more 
clearly. He is consequently more likely to accept otherwise unac- 
ceptable feelings. Reflecting feelings of the teacher also indicates 


to him that he is understood. " . ili 
In practice, the supervisor asks himself, “What feeling (hostility, 


affection, ambivalence, ete.) is this person expressing?” The super- 
visor then restates in different words the essential feeling of the 
teacher. The following will illustrate: 
Teacher: I like this new method of teac 
sure I can teach it so the youngsters W 


of insecurity expressed.) 

Supervisor: You’ve considered this new method favorably, but 
you feel you would need more information and more experi- 
ence with it to feel more comfortable. Is that it? f P 

This response tends to give the teacher a cue to ask for specific 
r that this is what he meant; 


help after agreeing with the supervisor that : 
‘ith positive expressions of deter- 


or the response may be followed w h : 
mination on the part of the teacher and a resolution of his doubt 
and insecurity. Unconsciously the teacher feels, also, that here is a 


hing fractions, but I’m not 
ill understand. (feelings 
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person who is trying to understand me; he knows how I feel about 

this thing. 

Another example of a more personal nature follows: 

Teacher: I want to continue with teaching, but I just don’t have 
the patience needed for these kids. (feelings of ambivalence or 
conflict about teaching.) 

Supervisor: While you feel that there are some upsetting situations 
in teaching, at the same time you also see some attractive 
features. 

Then no matter which tack the teacher takes, it will either 
bring more discussion of his dislike for teaching or he will dwell 
further on the things he likes about teaching. 

Through application of the reflecting technique, the supervisor 
is tuned to the feelings expressed as well as to the content of what 
the teacher is saying. One danger in applying reflection techniques 
is the annoyance created in the recipient when a question of in- 
formation only is asked. One must distinguish between a question 
which expresses deep doubt and insecurity and one which is 2 
simple request for information. In the latter case, a direct, answer 
or two or three alternative answers given in a non-pontifical manne? 
is most appropriate. 

6) Supportive techniques—Reassurance is a time-honored 
method used by everyone. Occasional support is necessary when 
intense feelings are expressed, especially those of inadequacy an 
of apprehension. It must be recognized, however, that these tech- 


niques are merely temporary expedients with little personality 
growth taking place. 


The following is an example of this t 
began teaching I felt that way too; but a 
I’m sure you will feel differently.” 
sionally when given sincerely; 


echnique: “Well, when I 
s you get more experience 
“i approach is useful pea 

ut the ‘everything-will-come-out- 
in-the-wash’ idea has dubious value for Mna aha eatin 
self concepts. Unless reassurance is used sparingly and cautiously, 
the teacher thinks, “He doesn’t reall: 


j y know how I feel; he is jus 
trying to bolster my confidence.” Eyen when one tries sincerely» 


reassurance often has a ring of insincerity because it is used 8° 
often by people and seems to be the stereotyped social response 
to feelings of grief, insecurity, inadequacy, and doubt. 

7) Probing techniques —While questions are useful for obtaining 
information and for starting a conversation, they have limitations 
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when an emotionally loaded area is involved. Questions have strong 
‘threat potential’ and throw too much responsibility for maintain- 
ing the interview upon the counselor. Too liberal use of questions, 
especially of the probing type, results in the interview degenerating 
into a catechetical session, or it elicits merely a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ response 
from the teacher. The teacher feels, “Well, he is getting all this 
information; now he should come up with some good answers too.” 
When questioned excessively, a person tends toward reticence and 
to hide his real feelings through a process of steering the answers 
to diversionary topics or starting an ‘argument.’ 

Skillful questioning, on the other hand, can lead to the type of 
self-evaluation desired. A question may start the teacher thinking 
about his strengths and weaknesses. He may discover his own 
means for making changes in teaching or behaving. An example of 
this type of questioning is: “Do you feel that the way you taught 
fractions today was the most understandable method? Are there 
visual aids that could have been used?” If the climate of the inter- 
view is right, questions such as these often lead to discussion 
instead of being regarded as threatening by the teacher. 

Injected at critical points, questions can help to clarify a teach- 
er’s thinking. When dealing with methodological rather than per- 
sonal problems, questions serve the useful purposes of initiating 


problem-solving, and of steering the subject to a neglected aspect 
of the problem. It tends also to obviate the expression of doubt 


about basic assumptions held by the teacher. 4 i 
8) Suggestion techniques.—These consist largely in stating what 


the supervisor believes to be a good idea or suggestion in the hope 


that the teacher will agree and adopt it. When the relationship is 
permissive and accepting, the technique has utility, especially when 
it is in the form of a question rather than à declaratory statement. 
An example might be, “Do you think the method of teaching 
fractions suggested by Mr. Smith would help solve this problem?” 

9) Persuasion techniques—These techniques are well-known and 
widely used. Little comment is needed except to emphasize the 
limitations of this method of getting behavioral changes in teachers. 

Teachers are alert to persuasion techniques and look upon them 


as a threat to the integrity of their self concepts. They want to feel 
that they make their own decisions. Unless they are pathologically 
dependent, teachers do not want to submit to subtle pressure from 
a person in authority. The technique of persuasion is useful, how- 
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ever, in overcoming slight resistances to desirable courses of action 
from the supervisor’s point of view; but one neither knows to what 
extent the overt response or acquiescence of the teacher is one of 
genuine feeling, nor to what extent it is just a chameleon-like 
change to please the supervisor. Persuasion is a technique that may 
get results wanted; but it is difficult to apply within the framework 
of other techniques, such as acceptance and reflection. 

As a supervisor, one may not expect to become optimally effec- 
tive as a teacher’s counselor. Many teachers perceive the super- 
visor, consciously or unconsciously, as having an evaluative or 
authoritarian rôle. Such teachers will tend to be defensive no mat- 
ter how adequate the supervisor’s techniques and attitudes may be. 

Another limitation to a counselor rôle is the possibility that the 
teacher will come to view the supervisor as a close personal friend 
and may seek social engagements, offer invitations to family gather- 
ings, or possibly impose on the supervisor. While cordial relation- 
ships are desirable, many supervisors feel that their function can 
be carried out best by maintaining a modicum of ‘social distance.” 

In spite of the above limitations, teachers need and want counsel- 
ing. This is indicated by the comments they make in attitude 
surveys, studies of the many mental hygiene hazards faced by 
teachers, and the growing complexity of teaching methods an¢ 
materials. The supervisor who studies and applies judiciously the 
techniques mentioned in this paper is likely to have a staff 0 


teachers who are not only glad to see him when he comes around; 
but will seek his assistance voluntarily, 


NARCOTICS INSTRUCTION—A SURVEY OF 
ATTITUDES AND APPROACHES 


JULIAN ARMAND LANIER 
Austin (Texas) Public Schools 


Not only are there diverse opinions regarding methods and gen- 
eral approaches to the problem of narcotics instruction—includ- 
ing those who would refrain from such teaching altogether—but 
also there are considerable inconsistencies around such informa- 
tional aspects of drug addiction as susceptibility, cause, and degree. 
About the fact that the drug menace has become alarming of late, 
however, there is complete agreement. Our federal hospitals show 
tragic increases in the number of youthful addicts admitted for 
treatment. In fact, Vogel and Vogel report that “the admission of 
patients under twenty-one years of age increased from twenty-two 
in 1947 to four hundred and forty in 1950, an increase of 2000 
per cent” (17, p. 44). 

The purpose of this paper is to report several positions and prac- 
tices in regard to the rôle of the schools in narcotic education, and, 
finally, through such examination, to propose & consistent and 
psychologically sound framework for immediate and long-range 


Ry, planning. 
YOUTH AND DRUGS 


| Modern psychology teaches that behavior is caused. Lest this 

statement seem too obvious and simple, however, let us apply it 
for the moment to classroom failures. Here educators are all too 
aware of such common explanations by their colleagues as Jack 
of industry,’ ‘inattention,’ “uncodperativeness,’ ‘excessive absences,’ 


and the like, any or all of which may be but symptomatic of more 
basic problems or causes. Hence our orientation to basic factors is 
important in considering the causes of drug addiction, some of 
which may seem superficial and psychologically näive from this 
perspective. ” 
How young people become addicted —The process of addiction is 


commonly portrayed as a vicious and voracious circle. A youth 
is initiated first into the use of marihuana or ‘reefers.’ From this 
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practice he is easily led on to a new and greater ‘thrill’—usually 
heroin—which he takes unwitting of its addicting qualities. He 
now must have a continuous supply of the new narcotic because 
of a physiological and emotional dependence and fear of with- 
drawal illness. Thus ensnarled, the victim first sells or pawns his 
personal possessions and finally resorts to thievery or crime to ob- 
tain money to buy an increasing amount of drugs, needed be- 
cause of the tolerance mechanism of his body. The most baneful 
phase of this cycle results when, as is often the case, the addict 
peddles or solicits to insure his personal supply of drugs. Small 
wonder, then, at the nation’s shock and alarm over this menace. 

That this cycle may be somewhat over-played, however, Or at 
least dependent upon certain unique personality variables is sug- 
gested by David Ausubel and Victor Vogel, whose positions will 
be reviewed below. Ausubel (1, p. 374f.), moreover, even attacks 
the idea of physiological dependence in drug addiction, holding 
that addicts are not shackled to drugs through fear of withdrawal 
illness so much as by their euphoric effects. 


SOME CAUSES OF ADDICTION AS REPORTED IN RECENT 
LITERATURE 


Joseph cites the New York City Police Department as having 
found “that drug addiction is usually the result of the following 
causes: (a) lack of constructive home and religious influence “S; 
bad company and gang influence (c) idle curiosity (d) relief of pu 
or fatigue (e) an attitude of trying anything once” (6, p. 57). 

Joseph goes on to say that “with pupils of school age, curiosity 
and the attitude of trying anything once are the most common 
causes of the start of the habit” (p. 57). ae 

Mason sees addiction as having its origin in a childish inability 
“to face misery and pain, and [a] puerile hankering for artificial 
pleasures and visionary happiness” (10, p. 269). 

The motivating forces in the adolescent use of narcotics, | 
cording to Rothman, are “experimentation, search for new thrills, 
escape from personal problems, removal of inhibitions, and hero- 
worship” (14, p. 292). a 

A committee representing the National Congress of Parents aP 
Teachers in the National Parent-Teacher lists “the strongest deter 
mining factors [as] an unstable home life, unsatisfactory parent 
child relationships, and poor school adjustment” (18, p- 30). 


ces, 20° 
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Explaining that it “takes an addicting drug plus a person who 
wants to take drugs—or has to for medical purposes—to make an 
addict,” Vogel and Vogel divide such people into three groups: 
“(1) Normal, or emotionally well-adjusted people: They may use 
addicting drugs which doctors prescribe for treatment. (2) Neurotic 
people: They may use drugs to feel better—‘more normal,’ both 
physically and mentally. (3) Psychopathic people: They take 
drugs for the ‘thrill’ they hope to get” (17, p. 20). 

McCarthy, writing of aleohol—itself a narcotic—points to causes 
for alcoholism which are likewise in the area of personality organi- 
zation. “If,” he says, “ a person really feels he’s likeable, capable in 
at least some areas, and genuinely likes other people, alcohol may 
have only limited appeal for him. Many alcoholics drink the way 
they do because alcohol makes them feel less inadequate, inferior, 
or insecure” (9, p. 35). 

Many of the causes listed above are similar; it may be helpful 
to divide them—in terms of motivational depth—into two cate- 
gories consistent with our earlier discussion of caused behavior. If 
we may term one group ‘secondary’ and the other ‘primordial, then 
factors such as curiosity, pleasure-seeking, hero-worship, experi- 
mentation, bad company, might fall into the first group, and un- 
stable home life, parental relationships, personality deviations, in 
the latter. 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS NARCOTICS EDUCATION 


If educators are universally alarmed about juvenile addiction, 
it is nevertheless not true that they are agreed upon the advisabil- 
ity of direct, instructive action. For example, J oseph, after ane 
that “instructional programs should face the problem ener an 
openly and anticipate what many children already a goes 
on to warn that “if you are sure there is nO danger today in your 
locality, then I would not mention the subject unless some pupil 
asks about it or brings in data... ; this delicate subject [should] 
be handled in such a way that it does not develop the wrong kind 
of curiosity” (6, p, 56ff.). y f 

e ad cs importance of presenting facts in the 
study of narcotics but his philosophical position leads him to con- 
sider this approach secondary to more fundamental problems call- 
ing for long-range planning. The teaching of established facts, he 
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feels, “should be made incidental and natural to the discussion, 
and not too conspicuous” (5, p. 264). 

George H. White, Supervisor of the Bureau of Narcotics for the 
New England States, is cited by Mason as having said, “Medical 
and religious authorities agree that an unhealthy curiosity would 
be excited in potential delinquents by improper education” (10, P- 
274). 

O’Brien (11, p. 6), while recognizing that “all that the law and 
the schools can do is not enough,” and granting that the home 
“should provide the most effective influence against such evils,’ 
goes on to state that “school health education programs, by pre- 
senting clearly and convincingly the destructive effects of these 
drugs on any person’s health, are in a strategic position to help.” 

Following the extensive penetration of the organized narcotics 
traffic into the ranks of the teen-agers in the summer of 1950, the 
New York City School System began work on a special syllabus 
on narcotics. Introduced in elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools, it was aimed at instilling an awareness of dangers inheren 
in drugs, regarding which students had already displayed a “start- 
ling familiarity” (2, p. 17). Baldwin feels that this direct attack 
was successful in giving “moral and psychological protection 
(p. 17). He states that students receiving instruction express¢ 
appreciation, and, additionally, “not a single case of drug & dic- 
tion has been detected in this school since the program of jnstrut- 
tion was begun last February” (p. 20). 

Mason (10) argues for a forthright approach to the teaching 
narcotics. He ascribes a similar stand to Whilman, author of Ter- 
ror in the Streets. 

Vogel and Vogel have this to say: “Young people should know 
about drug addiction just as they should know the facts about 
other dangers, such as alcohol and communism. . . . Concealing * 
will not make it disappear” (17, p. 47). 

Experienced with behavior problem girls, Serrurier (15, P- 289%) 
reports that “girls react well to education concerning both ae 
cotics and alcohol. The stronger-mined haye enough self-contre 
to use the information.” She feels, however, that if the realities ° 
life are too difficult to bear individuals will continue to seek escape 
and solace in drugs. 

Although most of these writers are concerned specificall, 
classroom instruction; for some, a more comprehensive program 


of 


y with 
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including psychological, environmental, and religious factors pre- 
disposing for mental hygiene seems favored to direct educational 
attacks. The committee writing for the National Parent-Teacher, 
and Ausubel, Serrurier, and Hamlin would seem to fall in this 
category. 


METHODS 


A common practice in narcotics instruction is to include such 
heduled class. Brand, for 


teaching as part of a unit in a regularly se 
example, reports that her unit presented in a consumer education 
class resulted in “changed attitudes” (3, p. 208ff.). 

Love’s article illustrates the teaching of the effects of alcohol 

and narcotics through physical education classes, augmented by 
the efforts of the science and homemaking departments. His goal 
is to make the material interesting and factual, in contrast with 
past practices of preaching and moralizing about such subjects. 
Specific techniques mentioned by Love are: outside speaker (medi- 
cal doctor), visual aids, one-act play, the study of alcohol and its 
effect. on the body in laboratory science classes, and the study of 
drugs in connection with the field of botany (8, p. 213). 
r Correlation with various other fields, particularly the sciences, 
is also advocated by LaPorte. “It would seem desirable,” he states, 
“that instruction in the effects of both alcohol and narcotics should 
appear first in the lower-grade levels so that the child will develop 
an intelligent viewpoint on the subject early in life” (7, p. 218). 
Furthermore, knowledge or factual information is insufficient, ac- 
cording to this writer, “unless it eventuates in convictions that 
will result in suitable attitudes, habits, and practices” (p. 219). 
Discussion should be so motivated “that students will develop a 
desire for a high level of physical and mental fitness . . .and an 
understanding of how character and personality may be affected 
by the use of alcohol and drugs” (p. 219). : 

Writing with respect to seventh- and eight-year pupils, Joseph 
holds that if a program of narcotics education is indicated it should 
include the following: “conditions under which the offer of nar- 
cotics may be made to children, where narcotics are likely to be 
peddled, the serious effects resulting from the use of narcotics” 
(6, p. 57). He also believes that such instruction should be the 
Concern of the entire staff, and therefore not confined to any one 
Subject area (p. 57). 
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Hamlin advocates an indirect approach to the problem through 
the “social and natural sciences, where it is a natural part of the 
subject matter and can become a natural part of the discussion 
...[We]...need ... narcotic education which emphasizes health 
and citizenship first and narcotics secondary” (5, p. 264). 


OVER-ALL PLANS FOR PREVENTION 


One’s philosophy regarding the prevention of addiction will of 
course relate to his understanding of the fundamental factors in- 
volved. For example, if addiction proneness is more a function of 
particular personality patterns and disorders than mere youthful 
curiosity or chance experience, then school and community plan- 
ning should proceed in this light. And there are good grounds for 
such assumptions from medical and other authorities. 

Dr. Ausubel, a medical doctor, writes specifically about a widely 
accepted misconception: “[This] misconception is that everybody 
is susceptible and equally susceptible to drug addiction; that the 
drug addict is simply a person who has been unlucky enough to 
have been treated with narcotics for several weeks by a careless 
physician, or unlucky enough to have been seduced by a dope 
peddler; that once in the clutches of narcotics the average perso? 
is powerless to help himself and break the habit because of a physi- 
ological dependence. The truth of the matter is that only individ- 
uals with a very special kind of personality defect can become truly 
addicted to drugs. ... ” (1, p. 374). 

Likewise Vogel and Vogel, while recognizing that “a few people 
become addicts because they have had to use narcotic drugs COn- 
tinually during a long illness or for painful injuries,” nevertheless 
consider such individuals ‘accidental’ or ‘medical’ addicts.” (17) 
p. 20). As to the normal person’s susceptibility, they continue: 
“A normal person, one who is fairly well satisfied with himsel 
and with life, does not get any real pleasure from a narcotic drug- 
He may even find it unpleasant or sickening. When normal people 
take narcotic drugs, they feel relaxed and more at ease, mainly 
because of relief from pain. But usually they feel nothing more 
(17, p. 20). 

Here then is further argument in refutation of the dange! of 
direct instruction. But at the same time other and more funda- 
mental approaches are indicated. Zena Serrurier’s writing is illus- 
trative of this position: “ . . . to those girls for whom the realities 
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of life are too difficult to bear, the appeal is greater than the menace. 
Laws to control theimportation and sale of narcotics are important; 
so is legislation to punish drug-sellers. But basically the problem 
can be solved only by creating a social and family environment 
which will make it unnecessary for young girls to seek escape and 
solace in drugs which create conditions far worse than those from 
which they offer temporary release. A healthy world is needed if 
children are to grow up to be healthy. The real answers are in 
the hands of society” (15, p. 289f.). 

Hamlin argues for more community-mindedness on the part of 
children and their elders: “It therefore should be clear that we 
cannot hope to see fundamental and enduring change in our pres- 
ent mode of living and in the attitude toward the use of narcotics, 
until and when we shall have come to achieve . . . improvements 
-+.in the conditions of living of a larger part of the population. 
We cannot have one-third of the people ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill- 
fed” (6, p. 266). 

Mason (10, p. 277) sees an enriched ext 
Positive approach for the schools. This would be a step in the direc- 
tion of helping young people suffering from emotional starvation. 

O’Brien (11, p. 6f) makes specific suggestions as to how the 


schools and home can help. In the school “there should be increased 
emphasis on the individualizing of programs and instruction in the 
ds rather than] upon the 


light of each child’s talents .. . [and nee 

Acquiring of knowledge for its own sake.” Some of his other sug- 
gestions for the school are: “Teacher-training institutions should 
Select their students and boards of education should select their 
teachers with due consideration for personality qualities, such as _ 
emotional maturity, a love of children, and a concern for the best 
interests of each child entrusted to them. The schools should es 
tablish and maintain codperative relationships with parents so 
that both parents and teachers will possess the same philosophy 
of child training.” ; 

i “The good home,” O’Brien feels, «can make its finest contribu- 
tion... by increasing its efforts to build wholesome personalities 
-... In a good home the parents show interest in all their chil- 
dren’s activities and friends; [thus] each child comes to believe 
that his parents are really interested in him. - This belief is the 
More firmly rooted when the parents participate regularly with 
their children in both recreational activities and routine tasks . . ., 


ra-curricular program as a 


. 
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and such companionship makes'it possible for children to identify 
themselves with their parents and the ideals that their parents 
hold. In a good home, too, the child’s-religious training is begun 
early.... Above all, parents should slow the sincerity of their 
own religious beliefs by their daily conduct and by discharging 
fully their religious obligations.” 

Improved personal adjustment and parent-child relationships is 
Ausubel’s plan. “Reduction of the number of potential candidates 
for drug addiction is a long-range goal that it will require at least 
a generation to achieve. The extension of parent education and 
parent guidance in child rearing may help decrease the incidence 
of overprotective, underdominating, and overdominating practices. 
Another possibility is to identify and provide long-term guidance 
to motivationally immature children and adolescents” (1, p. 381£ J 

No plan of attack seems quite so cogent or comprehensive, how- 
ever, as that outlined by the committee writing for the National 
Parent-Teacher, which plan is given in some detail below. Their 
approach stems from the assumption that the strongest deter- 
mining factors of juvenile addiction are an unstable home life, 
unsatisfactory parent-child relationships, and poor school adjust- 
ment (18, p. 30). While their greatest interest is in eliminating the 
psychological and environmental conditions contributing to 8° 
diction—generally long-range—they also make recommendations 
which can be achieved more immediately, such as improved law 

enforcement relative to narcotics; and especially, “a program ° 
diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation geared to the needs of the 
individual patient” (p. 30). 

To attack on many fronts eight broad steps are recom 
by this committee (18, p. 31f.): } 
1) “Strengthen family life in the community by stressing Gr : 
child’s basic need for an atmosphere of love, warmth, and security; 
“‘Children who grow up knowing that they are loved and accepte 
for themselves are not likely to feel deprived of some vital satis- 
faction. Hence they are not likely to seek the substitute satisfac- 
tions they think drugs can give. Neither are they the children who 
strive so anxiously to be accepted that they will try drugs simp 
to ‘keep up with the crowd ...?” 

Therefore the authors emphasize parent education programs, 
family councils, and counseling services for husbands and wives: 
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2) “Urge that children be given abundant opportunities for Të 
ligious training and spiritual experiences . . . . 

3) “See that adequate public health services are established and 
maintained... my po e 

4) “Extend and enlarge community programs for wholesome 
recreational and leisure-time activities . . . 

5) “Make sure that adequate guidance and case-work services 
are provided .. . 

6) “Develop properly-stafied protective services. 

7) “Encourage school programs suited to children’s individual 
needs. In a sense the schools—particularly the high schools—hold 
one of the most important keys to the problem of teen-age drug ad- 
diction, for the high school is the heart of the teen-agers’ world .. .” 

School officials and school boards should “[see] that each child 
has full opportunity to develop his natural interests, talents, and 
abilities and to learn at his own pace, so that feelings of frustration 
or inferiority will not drive him to seek release in drugs... 

8) “Secure and maintain effective regulations governing the dis- 
play and sale of undesirable publications . - 2 


CONCLUSIONS 
reoties information today» 
established courses, there 
ky and probably best 


While many schools are imparting na 
and usually as units in connection with 
1S some feeling that such information is ris 
withheld, at least until the youth of the community concerned are 
known to be threatened. Such apprehensions regarding instruction 
are hardly warranted, however, according to some medical au- 
thorities in this field. Only a small segment of the youth of our» 
Schools are ‘addiction prone’ by virtue of having personality pat- 


terns of a particular type. 

Sound enis aanb at however, call for both long-range 
and immediate goals that relate to environmental changes and 
personality adjustment, which in turn point to parent education, 
improved adjustment of the school to the individual child, and 
community action toward better living for all. ; 

Such a system is psychologically sound and thoroughgoing. Cer- 
tainly we would not treat narcotics as a primary problem in iso- 
lation. The fallacy of that approach is aptly illustrated in the 
words of a New York school boy’s essay On narcotics: “I know 
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most of the boys around my block has [sic] stopped taking dope. 
But they are drinking wine now” (2). 
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IMPROVING CONSULTANT SERVICES 
H. A. CURTIS 


Florida State University, Tallahassee 


The increased use of the educational consultant by professional 
groups is an important development of the past decade. While we 
have no objective data on the growth of the practice, it is safe to 
RAY, that an increasing number of faculties use consultants occa- 
sionally and that the use is becoming a common practice in an 
increasing number of schools. 

While we may accept the growt! 
dence of its value, we must also take 
both consultants and consultees that greater service often could 
be rendered if each had a better understanding of his réle in the 
consulting relationship. The desire on the part of the consultee 
group for the services of a particular consultant, the technical 
ability of the consultant to render these services, and mutual con- 
fidence between consultees and consultant may be considered neces- 
sary factors in the consulting relationship. These are, however, not 
sufficient. To them must be added an understanding of the several 
rôles as they unfold in the dynamic process of solving the problem 
under consideration by the local group, and there must be some 
measure of skill in performing these several rôles as they evolve. 
Unfortunately such understandings and skills often have not been 
developed in the prior professional preparation of either consultees 
or consultants and the necessary materials for their development, 


if they exist, are widely scattered through the literature of educa- 
tion and related disciplines. The presentation of a functional in- 
purpose of this article. 


tegration of such information is the central 


ONSULTING RELATIONSHIP 


The consultee group may have its inception as an aggregation 
of individuals who are brought together by the conditions of a 
1 proximity, by membership 


common employment, by geographica l 
in a social or vocational organization, Or by the necessity of par- 
ticipating in a common undertaking. For example, we may have 
the teachers who have been employed for the same school by a 
given school board. Initially, the fact of their common employment 
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h of consultant service as evi- 
notice of the testimony of 
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may be the only tie that binds them together. We may have the 
teachers of adjoining school districts. The only tie that is felt is 
that of teaching near one another. We may have the members of 
area English teachers association or of a square dance club. Such 
groups are bound together by whatever common interests induced 
them to join the same association plus whatever re-enforcement of 
a positive or negative character has taken place since joining. We 
may have the teachers who have assembled to work for the ‘im- 
provement’ of their school program. Their common responsibility 

_ to a given school induces them to participate in a common under- 
taking. 

The first assemblage of any one of such groups, when called to 
order by its respective status leader, may be described properly as 
an aggregation of individuals and the status leader as the bearer 
of an influence derived from an enveloping external authority- 
The assemblage perceives of itself as individuals who have come 
together at the call perhaps of the building principal, of the prin- 
cipal of the host school, of the state president of their professional 
organization, or by the city recreational director in the case ° 
social or recreational groups. 

Since we are here concerned with the functional relationships of 
consultees and consultants, let us assume that the status leader 
introduces ‘Mr. A., our consultant,’ immediately upon calling the 
meeting to order. 

We may define the situation described as the beginning point 
Gh the soalle of consultee-consultant relations. It is characterized by 
(1) a primary aggregation of individuals responding severally to ? 
common external influence; (2) the presence of a status leader WPO 
is such only by virtue of the external influence: and (3) the presenc? 
of an individual who is completely outside ihe primary aggregation 
and who has an undefined relationship to the status leader an m 
the enveloping authority to which they severally have responded: 
The rôle of the consultees and of the consultant must be develop®? 
in terms of their respective psychological tasks and of facilitating 
behaviors conducive to the performance of these tasks. 

The primary task is the psychological integration of the cot 
group. In the process of accomplishing this, the present status 
leader must (1) move into the group and assume an indentifiable 
position on the inside; (2) withdraw from its developing ae 
preferably to the sphere of the enveloping authority; or (3) become 


rsultee 
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identified by the group as its antagonist. The person introduced as 
the consultant (1) must be accepted by the consultee group as its 
outside colleague, (2) move into the group as a member and hence 
cease to be its consultant, (3) must withdraw completely from its 
field, or (4) must become identified with its antagonist. 

Since the primary task is the psychological integration of the 
Consultee group, the means of accomplishing this task should be 
the first concern of the consultant and will be kept at the focus of 
this discussion. Such integration must be in terms of a commonly 
identified and mutually accepted problem. This means that a prob- | 
lem Situation must be found within their common field of experi- 
ence, with which each, individually, can perceive his functional 
relationship and with which each can structure, at least, tenta- 
tively, the relationship of all the others within his peer group. 
Furthermore this problem situation must have sufficient emotional 
charge to arouse each to purposive action, but must not be so 
highly charged with emotion that the members will reject it, 
Psychologically. 

Since the pete must be found within the common field of 
experience, defining this field becomes the first order of business 
m any aggregation assembled in the manner described above. The 
reader will recognize self introductions in which each individual 
gives his name and brief statements concerning his personal back- 
Stound as this relates to the general province of the assemblying 
authority as a generally used initial step in this process of defining 
the common field of experience. The second step commonly taken 
's that of engaging in a free and relatively unstructured exploration 
of pertinent successful and less successful practices in which tie 
Several members have engaged. Throughout this process the newly 
assembled individuals will tend to keep themselves well in the 
middle of their mutual field of experience while they engage in the 
Process of feeling out the warmth and cordiality of the — a 
Psychological climate set by the assembling authority an akip 
nvolving group of which they feel themselves becoming a part. 

he several members of the assembly figuratively ‘thaw out’ if they 
receive nods of approval and their contributions receive unmis- 
takable acceptance by the status leader who represents the common 
external authority, by the consultant whose position up to this 
ime, is uncertain, and by their peer group. ; ? 

t the same time, they are attempting to determine the extent 
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‘of their freedom of movement within the experience field. Their 
freedom is a function of the ability and of the willingness of their 
common authority to support them, of the encouragement of the 
consultant, and of their collective strength as it develops through 
the exercises in which they are engaged. 

As this process develops, the initial status leader must change 
his position with respect to the group. He may move into the 
group and become identified as one of its members. As he becomes 
identified as an inside member, he may either blend with the group 

, as a peer member or as its natural leader. If he becomes a peer 
member, another should arise from within the group as its natural 
leader. The status leader may voluntarily withdraw from the field 
as internal leadership develops. This is a common practice of large 
unit administrators when activating interest groups within their 
organization. Such withdrawals should leave a feeling of cordiality, 
of mutual respect, of codperation and of mutual support between 
the withdrawing status leader and the evolving group. As the third 
alternative, the initial status leader may be rejected by the evolv- 
ing group and identified by it as its external antagonist. In the 
process of rejection, the aggregation will dissolve without becoming 
a functioning group if it feels entirely too weak to cope with its 
antagonist, or it will become a closely drawn, highly charge 
assault unit if it feels strong enough to do so. All too frequently, 
the assembled individuals will change the direction of their develop- 
ment in an attempt to integrate themselves about some secondary 
problem which will be mutually acceptable to them and to the 
external status leader. This adjustment is often the basis for the 
lack of interest of teacher groups in problems on which they 21° 
alleged to be working. 

Let us return to the person who was simply precipitated into 
the meeting as ‘Mr. A, our consultant’ by the external status 
leader. If he is to become a consultant in fact, during the process 
of group integration he must gain recognition as the bearer o ® 
complex of authorities by both the consultee group and by them 
external authority and must maintain a unique relationship tO their 
field as they develop its boundaries. 

The complex of authorities of which he must be recognized as 
the bearer contains as its principal factors the following: (1 he 
authority of the engineer; that is, they must believe that he poe 
sesses ‘know how’ because of his ‘knowledge of acquaintance’ WI 


+ 
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a variety of problems similar to theirs. (2) The authority of the 
‘great profession (or craft)’ within whose purview their problem 
lies. (3) The authority deriving from the respect accorded him by 
their common external authority. (4) An authority deriving from 
a humanity in common with themselves. A group of teachers may 
be said to recognize a prospective consultant as the bearer of this 
complex of authorities when they say of him, “At heart, he is like 
us. He is respected by the superintendent. He is highly regarded 
by the educational profession and he should be able to help us 
because he knows a great deal about the ways in which others 
have solved problems similar to ours.” ; 
His field of operation must be recognized by all parties as lying 
outside of, but contiguous with, that of the consultee group. It 
Will be recalled that the consultee group was integrated about their 
commonly accepted problem, but they themselves as persons are 
Within, and are significant features of, their problem field as it must 
be perceived by themselves and by ‘their’ consultant. If he intrudes 
Upon their field he will upset their integration by altering the 
efinition of the problem or will trample upon developing person- 
ality structures as they are evolving out of the flux of the group 
Process within the consultee group and/or will upset the delicate 
balance that characterizes the emotional climate within which 
optimum personality development as & concomitant of group work 
Must take place. : 
His field of operation must touch that of the consultees in all 


ose directions in which they have accorded parece ie ee 
le can extend rt of his authority easily a 
pea Boer ees need, as alternatives, 


trusivel F lt 
Y as the needs arise. If the consu 

other possible solutions to their problem, he should be hee 
Suggest possible choices. If they are insecure because . a ; 
about the professional respectability of their contemplated plan o 


actio; ` s nret for them the attitudes of 
n, he should be there to interpret emei G 


e larger rofession. If they feel an emerging Te- 
relationships with their ‘tooo enveloping authority, he should * 
available as the mutual interpreter of each to the other. If the 
emotional climate flares or cools too greatly, he should be able to 
“estore it through the influence of his objectivity or Jee ‘Il 
.- The consultant’s field of interest should so grow that it wi 
Invite and accommodate the logical development of the problem 
of the Consultees. Such growth is best promoted by the consultant 
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working on the more general problem of which that of the con- 
sultees is a specific example. Lippitt feels that this is so important 
that the consulting relationship should not be entered into if this 
is not the case.! Essert feels that the consultant must be an “outside 
inventor” working on a larger model of the same invention upon 
which the consultees as “inside inventors” are working.’ 

The assembled group should pause now to evaluate its structure 
as it has developed up to this point. If the status leader by whose 
authority the several persons were assembled has been identified 
as the ‘antagonist’ of the emerging group, the meeting should 
adjourn, sine die. If, as is to be hoped, the several individuals feel 
an emerging integration about a manageable problem of mutual 
concern, they should: (1) have become acquainted with one an- 
other in terms of their several previous experiences and present 
concerns with this problem, (2) have accepted functional leadership 
within their group, and (3) have perceived a satisfactory relation- 
ship individually and as a group, with the enveloping external 
authority, as represented, perhaps, by the person calling the meet- 
ing. They should now evaluate ‘Mr. A.’ as the bearer of the com 
plex of authorities essential to them for their consultant. 

It may well happen that at this point the group, or Mr. A. 
undecided as to whether or not he meets the necessary and suffi- 
cient qualifications for the consultant to this group. If this is the 
case, judgment may be suspended temporarily. This decision to 
suspend judgment should be only temporary because such dect- 
sions entail the consequences attendant upon slowing the progress 
that the group might be making under a decision of positive aC- 
ceptance, or the consequences attendant upon postponing tbe 
purposeful search for a new consultant if ‘Mr. A.’ is not to continue 
with them. Therefore, a definite decision should be reached as soon 
as possible. 

The decision that a prospective consultant should not cont 
should be a professional decision that is in no way an affron” 
the consultee group or to the prospective consultant. The ability 
to reach such decisions is a mark of professional maturity O% the 
part both of the consultees and of the prospective consultant. Such 
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maturity can often be fostered as this decision is reached if the 
group present turns to a consideration of the capabilities it needs 
in a consultant and if the aid of the ‘consultant present’ is enlisted 
in this consideration and in the search for the person who would 
most nearly meet their needs. To paraphrase Churchill, this may 
indeed be “their finest hour,” and the “consultant present”? who 
renders such assistance may depart with the realization that he 
has performed a valuable consulting service. 

If, on the other hand, both the consultee group and the ‘econsul- 
tant present’ reach the mutual decision that they should continue 
their consulting relationship, they are ready to proceed with the 
solution of their problem and with the development of their several 
evolving rôles. 


MEETING CONSULTEES’ NEEDS 


Since the proper réle of the consultant is always determined by 


the needs of the consultees at any given time, it is necessary to 
consider these as they evolve in the process of solving the problem 
which has been accepted by the group. The fact that the consultees 
are themselves parties to most of the problems situations which 
they accept complicates the task of the consultant at every stage 
of the solution. For purposes of expositi 
rather distinct, but functionally interrelated, types of needs of 
consultee groups that normally evolve in the process of solving 
Significant educational problems. We shall indicate the rôle of the 
consultant relative to the group as it faces each need. 

1) Competence in problem-solving.—The first need is for 4 ae 
derstanding of, and skill in, problem-solving as & process. Just as 1 
has been argued that the identification of a common problem is 
the integrative influence which makes of an aggregation a func- 
tional group, so it can be argued that progress in the process : 
solving the problem is the dynamic influence which sustains 3 
integration of the group. It follows that the consultant must be 
ready and able to facilitate this progress: N 

The first facilitating service is that of helping the group develop 
a design for the solution of its problem. In other words, the mem- 

ers must see the steps through which they must go to arrive at 
the ‘best’ solution to their problem. To do this, they must get 
their problem in a functional perspective. They must see that in 
the process of identifying their problem they have taken the first 


on we may isolate five 
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step in its solution. They then need to chart tentatively the remain- 
ing steps; namely, (1) formulating a possible solution or tenable 
hypothesis, (2) determining what evidence is necessary and suffi- 
cient to test this possible solution or hypothesis, (3) collecting this 
evidence through experimentation, survey, library research or other 
appropriate means, (4) weighing evidence and formulating a con- 
cluding belief, and (5) developing a plan of action based upon this 
conclusion. 

The second facilitating service is that of helping the group move 
from one step in its design to the next in a fairly orderly manner. 
The consultant will need to help the group stick with each step 
until it has achieved results sufficient to support subsequent steps; 
help them distinguish between the sufficient and superfluous at 
each step so they will not dissipate their efforts in unnecessary 
labor; and help them make the transition from each step to the 
next. He can usually render these services through calling attention 
to the importance of organizing their materials in terms of the 
purpose for which they were developed, evaluating their materials 
in terms of their immediate and over-all purpose, and through 
developing an understanding of the activities to be carried out at 
the next step, and confidence in their ability to carry out these 
activities. 

2) Technical information and specialized skills —The second tyP®? 
of need of consultee groups engaged in the process of problem- 
solving is for technical information and specialized skills pertinent 
to their several activities as they engage in them. To satisfy this 
need the consultant will at times simply give them the neede 
information or help them locate it directly. At other times he wi 
teach them to locate and utilize resource persons efficiently 4” 
effectively. 

The outside resource person deserves special attention. He is 
essentially a special consultant who enters the group as & bearer 
of specialized knowledge and of authority accorded to him because 
of the value of that knowledge to the group. In one sense he serves 
the same function as a book which can be pioked up, its contents 
abstracted and then shelved. Actually he is much more: He is ® 
personality and, as such, must accept and be accepted by the 
group. He has purposes, and prejudices, and his knowledge has 
been oriented in terms of these. He may or may not be hig 
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skilled in the techniques required for rendering effective consultant 
Services. 

These facts make it highly important that both the group and 
the special consultant be adequately prepared prior to their meet- 
ing. The preparation of the group involves becoming acquainted 
With the previous work of the visiting consultant and acquiring a 
sympathetic knowledge of his idiosyncracies, if these might affect 
their relations with him. They should feel that they already ‘know 
him’ when he appears on the scene. The preparation of the visiting 
consultant involves a familiarity with the setting within which the 
group is working, a knowledge of their problem and the progress 
which the group has already made toward its solution, and an 
understanding of the kinds of information and techniques which 
the group desires and needs to further the solution of their prob- 
lem at the time of his visit. 
ee visiting consultant should deri 

ns from helping the group by contrib 
edge in such y But dat ics amend toward their goal will be 
furthered. His job is that of helping them resolve the difficulty 
with which they are immediately confronted or of helping them 
walk around an apparent difficulty and resume their progress along 
the main road. In other words he should be careful not to confuse 
the group by giving them unnecessarily involved or abstruse or 
irrelevant information or techniques, Or tO divert the group by 
Substituting his professional interests for theirs or by inducing 
them to embark upon tangential courses, however interesting and 
Important these may be to him. When his mission 18 accomplished, 

e should bow off the stage of the group’s activity with the full 
knowledge that the group is utilizing and appreciates his sti 
tions and with a richer understanding of the social significance 0 
S area of specialization. The continuing consultant should stand 


ready to ; y i 
0 see that all honors are done. s—The third basie 


ve his professional satisfac- 
uting his technical knowl- 


both f consultee groups is a way of 
their within and without, as these evol 
Sh Paapaa; The most constructive V 
an a P the group constantly to see itse 
adv. not partisans of a cause. If they b 

cate or defend their particular cause, 
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engaged in the process of developing a better solution to an identi- 
fied professional problem. At best, they are bent on applying that 
problem and minorities then become antagonists who oppose the 
imposition of their solution. Since we are here concerned with a 
group which has been integrated about an identified problem, we 
shall discuss minorities that evolve in the normal process of solving 
such problems. 

In the process of problem-solving alternative hypotheses, even 
negative hypotheses, and alternative techniques will be proposed. 
Individuals and sub-groups will normally wish to test these hy- 
potheses or to try these techniques. Such individuals and sub- 
groups are minorities who have contributions to make to the total 
group. Their points of view at times may be taken up serially by 
the total group and they may well be the logical leaders at that 
particular time. At other times they may pursue their interests 
concurrently with the parent group. In this case, the minority 
groups are colleagues whose work will contribute to the more ade- 
quate solution of the major problem. The consultant may fre- 
quently need to help them see themselves in this light and to help 
the larger group accept them and appraise their work in this ¢oD- 
structive manner. r 

4) New personal adjustmenis.—The fourth need of consultees 1 
that of making new personal adjustments as the process of problem- 
solving progresses. It has been pointed out that in most professional 
problems with which teachers deal, they are themselves parties t0 
the problem situation. In the typical consulting situation, the co 
sultant will encounter adjustment problems arising out of 
strong emotional relationships to the problem, (2) interpersonal 
clashes generated in the process of group work, (3) maladjustment 
to the external authority, and (4) insecurity in the new rôles a” 
relationships implied by the evolving solution. The problem of a 
given individual will frequently arise from a combination of thes? 
sources, each reénforcing the others, and thus will not be co" 
pletely resolved by any single adjustment that the consultant 
might effect. They will be separated here only for purposes o 
exposition. 

Individuals frequently generate strong emotional relationships ue 
the problem or to proposed solutions. Among the older or esta” 
lished teachers there frequently arises the feeling that they gre 
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being affronted by calling into question their time-honored beliefs 
or practices. Among the younger or newer teachers the feeling 
frequently arises that they are being rejected by the very process 
of subjecting to critical examination their newer and more ‘scien- 
tific’ knowledge and techniques. The consultant can materially 
assist in the resolution of such mounting tensions by helping the 
parties to the conflict to draw back from the immediate point at 
issue and reorient themselves to the larger and more fundamental 
problem which is their common concern. They ean again become 
colleagues engaged in the solution of a basic problem and the 
point of contention will be seen as a mere incidental and not worthy 
of being made a major issue. 

Personality clashes and frictions may develop and may become 
so serious that the group itself will be broken apart if they are 
not resolved. While a complete treatment of this problem is beyond 
the scope of this paper, it should be pointed out that the consultant 
should feel a responsibility for minimizing the clashes by doing at 
least three things. First, he should help the group develop a per- 
missive climate in which personality involvements may be relieved 
by the individual’s feeling that he is accepted. Second, he should 
make the setting something of a cultural island separated froin the 
mainland of conflicts by a distance sufficient to relieve the mp 
ous pressures upon the participants. Third, he get = si 
Participants an ample opportunity to talk through t PaE 
difficulties with him. The importance of being an unders ae 
listener is so great that all consultants should cultivate E a i y. 
Talking through difficulties is so essential to the — m Sn 
ticipants that the consultant should provide time for it at alm 
all costs, . ae 

The third source of personal maladjustments is = os 
relationship with persons in positions of authority. A peed 
feel that they have been misunderstood, slighted or single 


“complimentary attention by their Ser sackman 
Card. Such feelings snowball with time if they ane aa “A a 
e consultant should be sensitive to such eee 
Tesolve them sympathetically. In some cases t oS eis ie 
of the explanation of the aggrieved is sufficient. In 0 Shae 
Need to interpret the action of the status person 1 o . e 
Manner. In still other cases he should sit as the third party 
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conference between the individuals involved and help them find a 
new basis upon which they can mutually accept one another. He 
should capitalize upon his position as a disinterested outsider and 
personal friend of both. Dodging the issue will not lead to its solu- 
tion. 

The fourth source of personality problems is insecurity in the 
new rôles which evolve in the process of problem-solving. These 
involve new peer relationships among the group members, new 
relationships with those in status positions within the system, new 
relationships with pupils and with parents, and new rôles evolving 
logically out of a changed philosophy and methodology of teaching. 
The consultant should be sensitive to these problems, make them 
matters for open discussion, and move the problem-solving process 
along slowly enough to enable the participants to gain security as 
they progress. 

5) New power relationships—The fifth basic need of consultee 
groups is that of altering the mutual relationships between them- 
selves as a group and the enveloping authority under which they 
must operate during and after the solution of their problem. The 
principals, superintendent, and school board as representatives ©. 
the enveloping authority in the case of school groups, also have 
the same need. Therefore the consultant should sit at the council 
tables of both groups, interpreting each to the other and helping 
both make the adjustments necessary to work constructively 
the new relationships that are emerging through the process O 
solving the problem under consideration. This is a professional 
challenge of the highest order. Upon the success of the consultant 
in meeting this need will depend both the continued functioning 
of the group and the implementation of the results of all their labo™ 


SUMMARY 


This article has attempted to present a functional integration of 
information that should be helpful to both consultee groups 2” 
consultants in improving the values obtained through consulting 
relationships. 

The process of initiating the consulting relationship was 2” 
lyzed. The necessity of integrating the consultee group in terms ° 
a common problem was emphasized and suggestions for doing 5° 
were presented. The importance of the satisfactory relationsh!P 


Poe 
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between the consultee group and its enveloping authority was 
pointed out. The mutual acceptance of each other by the inte- 
grated consultee group and by the consultant was indicated as the 
culminating phase of initiating the consulting relationship. 

The work of the consultant, following the mutual acceptance, 
was discussed as ways of meeting the following five types of needs 
of consultee groups: (1) Competence in problem-solving. (2) Tech- 
nical information and specialized skills. (3) Constructive relations 
with minority groups. (4) New personal adjustments. (5) New 
power relationships. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that the outcomes of 
consulting services can be improved (1) by both consultants and 
consultees gaining greater insight into the consulting relationship, 
(2) by greater skill in participating in the consulting relationship, 
and (3) by sincere coöperation throughout the process. 
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THE PLACE OF GENERAL METHODS 
COURSES IN TEACHER EDUCATION! 


JOHN X. JAMRICH 
Coe College 


Within the broad area of teacher education attention has been 
focused on various specific elements of the teacher-training curricu- 
lum, such as laboratory experiences in student-teaching, measure- 
ment and prediction of teaching success, teacher competencies, and 
courses designed to develop these competencies. In particular, 
methods courses of various types and in various forms are offered 
widely in teacher-training institutions. There is growing concern 
as to the place and function of these courses in the pre-service 
programs of teachers. 

As yet, relatively little information is available regarding general 
methods courses in teacher education. Tt was the purpose of this 
study to investigate current practices in conducting general meth- 
ods and related courses in the preparation of secondary-school 
teachers. 


THE PROBLEM 


gned to yield information in the following 
urses: 
c in the teacher educa- 


The study was desi 
areas pertaining to general methods co 
ü 1) Extent of offering; organization; plac 

10n sequence. 

2) Objectives of the course i 
be developed through the course 
i 3) The types of classroom proced 

mployed in general methods course. 

4) Existing innovations in programs designed to strengthen 
teachers’ competencies in the area of met 
Ss 
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The primary means of collecting data and information were the 
questionnaire, personal visits to institutions, and a study of course 
outlines, syllabi, and textbooks. The questionnaire was mailed to 
512 institutions currently engaged in the education of teachers. 
A total of 332, or 64.8 per cent, completed questionnaires was 
returned. The sample included thirty-five state universities, forty 
private universities, forty-seven state colleges, seventy-five state 
teachers colleges, one hundred nineteen private colleges, three 
private teachers colleges, eight municipal universities, and five 
municipal colleges. 


MAJOR FINDINGS 


Organization and place of the general methods course in teacher 
education.—The course in general methods of teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools is offered extensively in teacher-training institu- 
tions. Seventy per cent of the institutions participating in this 
study offer the general methods course. Proposals for supplement- 
ing or revising this course have been slow in taking effect. Only 
fifteen of the institutions indicated that the course in general 
methods had undergone some degree of alteration. These changes 
range from delimitation of content to complete abandonment ° 
the specific course in general methods. 

The general methods course occupies a prominent position in the 
prescribed education sequence for secondary-school teachers- The 
course is among the first three in a ranking according to the num" ar 
of times it is part of a prescribed course sequence in the preparatio? 
of secondary-school teachers. When the rankings are made accor 
ing to the various types of institutions, the general methods cours? 
retains this relatively important position. : 

Although no ‘typical’ sequence of education courses W25 gr 
cernible, the majority of prescribed sequences consisted of D 
major areas. These were (1) psychology, varying from 4 sing s 
course in educational psychology to a number of specific cours?” 
in child and adolescent psychology; (2) secondary education, ve 
cluding courses in history, philosophy, structure, development, * 
issues of secondary education; (3) methods courses including pb 
eral and special methods courses and (4) student-teacbing K gle 
again varies from very simple type programs consisting or 4 tjon 
period devoted to a given subject to an extensive particip? jo 
including the teaching of major and minor subjects, super v?” 
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of co-curricular activities, and participation in community under- 
takings. 

Class enrollments have evidently decreased in size from 1949 to 
1950. The 1950 figures indicate an average enrollment of 35.5, with 
a variation from 27.3 for private colleges to 48.8 in the municipal 
universities and 48.5 in the state colleges. The students enrolled in 
the few institutions allowing sophomores to take it. Data indicate 
that a number of institutions combine both prospective secondary- 
and elementary-school teachers in one general methods course. 

Predominantly, actual placement of the general methods course 
is some time before student-teaching. Only a few institutions offer 
the courses concurrently. In recommending placement, twenty-one 
per cent of the respondents stated that they would prefer to see 
the two courses taught concurrently, with considerably more em- 
Phasis upon closer coördination of theory and practical application. 

The degree of codrdination existing between general methods 
courses and the work of special methods and student-teaching 1s 
admittedly very low. The admission of this inadequacy comes not 
only from instructors teaching the general methods course, pa 
also from instructors who teach this course, special methods, an 
Supervise student-teaching. It was found that schools of various 
types do not differ in this degree of codrdination- Pe t. 
_ The basic problem areas with which general eee 
instructors were concerned are providing time and m ze tion 
observation and other activities, coordination without dup: cyst 
of other professional education courses, making the ie aot 
tional, and providing for the varied backgrounds of m : blame 
There was no difference in the number and types a phie 
reported by instructors varying in the type and EiT ita to have 
experience; however, the size of school enrollment di “es Gre 
an effect. ‘The lack of time and facilities WS Ee the larger 
of the smaller institutions, while the chief proP F for individual 
Ones were making the course functional and providing 


differences of the students a 

_ Instructors of rane methods courses vary rather poi 
in their teaching experiences. In the main, the a ae 
years of teaching at the various levels seems adequate; ete . ht 
at the elementary level being 1.78 years, 2t the secondary : ne 
Years, and at the college-university level it 18 10.78 years. npr 
the education of these instructors indicate that sixty-three per 
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of those replying have the Ph.D. or the Ed.D. degree and thirty- 
five per cent have the Master’s degree. Over ninety per cent of 
the graduate degrees are in the field of education, the remainder 
being in other academic fields. 

The objectives and content of general methods courses—The most 
predominant objectives of the general methods course and the 
competencies which are to be developed through it were found 
to be: 

(a) Knowledge of various teaching methods and techniques— 
skill in methods and techniques of teaching and learning process} 
organization, presentation, codperative planning in terms of objec- 
tives, motivation and evaluation. 

(b) Skill in classroom management and procedures; discipline; 
teacher-pupil relationships; group management and control. . 

(c) To aid in understanding children; provide for individual dif- 
ferences of high-school pupils. 

In analyzing the relationship of various factors to the choice of 
objectives, it was found that there were differences according tO 
the type of institution. Differences were also noted in the choice 
objectives and competencies by instructors having their graduate 
degree in education and those having it in some other academ!¢ 
field. However, no consistent differences were noted when the 
objectives and competencies were analyzed in terms of the se 
ondary teaching experience of the instructor. 

The emphasis accorded various topics as part of the general 
methods course was consistent with the objectives of the course: 
No definite trends were discernible in this emphasis. 

An analysis of the relationship of various factors to the degre 
emphasis was made. Again, the type of institution appeared to é 9 
a factor in determining the degree of emphasis accorded the topi 
Neither the secondary nor college experience of the instruc 0 
showed any consistent effect upon the degree of emphasis. of 

It was pointed out that even though an institution did not a 
cord a high degree of emphasis to a certain topic, this did pe 
mean that the particular topic was not considered important y 
was not given attention in the teacher education sequence- Mer 
of the individual questionnaires contained replies which anne 

the manner in which these topics were taken care of in O 


courses. jee 
g bates 
Classroom procedures, materials, and methods of evaluation. 


e of 
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ture, individual reports, and committee work were the predominant 
classroom procedures used in general methods courses. Inconsistent 
with current thinking in teacher education was the fact that rela- 
tively little emphasis was being given to observation, secondary- 
school visitations, and field trips into communities. 

Analysis of type of institution, class size, and professional back- 
ground of the instructor as they are related to the choice of class- 
room procedures yielded only a few consistent differences; namely, 
(a) state teachers colleges, state colleges, and private colleges gave 
more emphasis to “visits to secondary schools” than did the other 
types of institutions, (b) those instructors holding the Ph.D. degree 
tended to use the lecture method more than those having the Ed.D. 
or the Master’s degree, and (c) those instructors having the Ed.D. 
degree tended to have more panel discussions than those instructors 
with Master’s and Bachelor’s degrees. 5 

Forty-one different textbooks were named as being prescribed 
for the general methods course. Seven of these forty-one were used 
in seventy per cent of the institutions in which texts are used. 
Textbooks were not used in approximately twenty per cent of the 
institutions replying to the question. Type of institution, size of 
class and professional background of the instructors did not appear 
to be related to the degree to which textbooks were utilized, except 
that the longer an instructor had been teaching on the college 
level, the more he tended to rely upon a textbook. i nE 

Eighty-eight per cent of the responding institutions cape 
that they provide supplementary reading lists, while fifty-eig! : 
per cent provide course outlines and syllabi for oo 
methods course. On the average, instructors providing onilines an 
syllabi adhered more closely to them. than instructors adhere to 


the textbooks which they are using. . ‘ 

Thirty-one per cent es institutions replying did = a ri 
in the teaching of the general methods course, while oe y- re 
per cent used just three or less. As was pointed out p ove, r : 
again is inconsistent with current emphases in secon pe w 
teaching. Type of institution, size of class enrollment, or profes- 
sional background of the instructor seemed to have no appreciable 
influence on the degree to which films were used in instruction. 

The examination and written assignment were the predominant 
means of evaluation utilized in general methods courses: S eli- 
evaluation and evaluation by the group were used relatively little. 
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Provisions for methods of teaching in selected teacher-education 
programs.—The institutions differ widely in the manner in which 
they provide for instruction on methods of teaching in the educa- 
tion sequence, as well as a number of other respects. None of the 
schools have a general methods course as such, but each attempts 
to provide for the essentials of teaching methods throughout the 
education sequence. 

Each school provides the elements of the theory of methods of 
teaching in secondary schools, but there is wide variation in the 
degree to which theory and practice are related, and in the degree 
of emphasis placed upon pupil and community contacts as part 0 
the teacher-education program. 

The four institutions exhibit agreement on the importance of 
interrelating theory and practice. They also agree upon the impor- 
tance of student acquaintance with society and the community 12 
education and teaching. 

To varying degrees, there is an emphasis in all four schools upo? 
the actual application of the principles being taught, such as the 
use of films and panel and committee discussions in high schoo 
teaching. 

All four schools have retained topics on history, philosophy, and 
objectives of secondary education in their education sequence. OU” 
side reading as a means toward professional growth is use®, 
these four institutions and by the other respondents to the questio? 
naire. 

Within the framework of these extensive laboratory activities A 
found an emphasis upon some form of pre-student-teaching exper” 
ence, both as illustrative of various teaching methods being ae 
cussed in course work, and for providing initial, trial contacts 
student and supervising teacher. 

None of the four programs described above exhibits any te” 
to deémphasize proficiency in the major and minor subject ° 
prospective student. On the contrary, it is felt that the iioo o 
visits to high schools will focus the student’s attention uP of 
need of a high degree of proficiency in his particular fiel 
teaching. ding 

The four programs exhibit a unanimity in agreement rega” io 
the place of counseling and guidance in the teacher educ? the 
programs. In all four, continuous guidance and evaluation ° 
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students are considered desirable practices and are implemented 
throughout their programs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It seems evident that relatively few institutions have imple- 
mented such programs of teacher education as will provide for 
methods of teaching in a manner consistent with present-day edu- 
cational thought and convictions. 

Similarly, the objectives of general methods courses and instruc- 
tional procedures used in them are not entirely consistent with 
educational thought regarding the use of methods, visual materials, 
and the need for understanding the relationship of education to 
society. 

The size of class enrollments may be too large, in many cases, to 
permit utilization of a variety of instructional procedures and ma- 
terials. : 

Facilities, in many institutions have proved inadequate in help- 
ing to make the education sequence an effective one. Existing jisa 
lack of provisions for observation and other laboratory experiences 
considered essential in a teacher-education program. 4 ee 

There is an apparent lack of codrdination and continuity in 
many of the programs investigated in this study. A number of the 
respondents indicated that they preferred to have the general 
methods course offered concurrently with student-teaching, de- 
Spite the fact that this had not been done in their particular insti- 
tution. 3 

There is indication of concern regarding inadequate professional 
background of general methods course instructors. It can only be 
surmised that the reference is to the instances where etaan 
have had only a very limited number of years of teaching experi- 


ence at the secondary level. 


IMPLICATIONS p 

Tn the light of the above conclusions, the solowe ae 
Stated in the form of guiding principles for id wile, ry es 
Programs, are being presented. It is hoped that these sie tei il 
based on the data of this study, will prove to be.aipositiye VORMER! 
in the improvement of teacher-education programs, copemally in 
the provision for the development of specific teaching competencies. 
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In the preparation of teachers, the concept of teaching method 
must permeate the entire teacher-education sequence, rather than 
being presented as a discrete course or two. This assumes the 
existence of a logical and psychological sequence, with continuity, 
in the teacher-education program. The achievement of this objec- 
tive can be enhanced, though not guaranteed, by coördinated 
faculty effort. 

This principle requires that a faculty in a school or department 
of education will have worked out a set of objectives for its pro- 
gram—objectives upon which there is general agreement. Fur- 
thermore, the principle requires that the individual members of 
the faculty have adequate professional background and prepara- 
tion. 

Emphasis upon methods of teaching throughout the education 
sequence does not necessarily imply that special methods courses 
have no place in the program. The placement and organization o 
special methods courses should be such as to point up the applica- 
tion of certain general principles to a specific situation. Specia 
methods courses have a definite place and function in the teacher- 
education program provided they do not deteriorate to mere busy 
work on the part of the students. 

Good continuity and organization of the teacher-education se- 
quence would minimize the existence of duplication and overlap- 
ping for which the programs have so frequently been criticize 
Where the sequence lacks continuity, the attainment of certain 
objectives becomes accidental, and, in cases where the methods ° 
teaching are presented in a discrete course, considerable faith ¥ 
being placed in transfer from the presentation of theory i? ad 
course to the application of that theory in student-teaching- 

Organization and attempted reorganization of teacher-edue 
programs should be carried out with adequate provisions or 
tinuous guidance and counseling of students. i 

This principle implies that provisions for guidance and coun 
ing would be continuous throughout the entire sequence ° e oe 
tion courses, not merely during the period of student-teach” of 
Many institutions are constantly concerned with the pr° aren 
selection of students for practice teaching. An adequate progre” a 
counseling would yield data and information which would for ae 
basis for more intelligent selection. Similarly, a thorous U? eive 
standing of the background and personality of each prospe 


ation 
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eegne would enable the students and their advisers to plan pro- 
grams and activities designed to meet individual needs of students. 
However, a program with emphasis upon ‘knowing the student’ 
cannot achieve full success in situations where extremely large class 
enrollments prevent the instructors and advisors from becoming 
acquainted with the individual students. 

Quite as important as continuous guidance, counseling, and eval- 
uation of students is the continuous evaluation of the teacher- 
education curriculum by members of the faculty. Such group evalu- 
ation would tend to bring about the formulation of objectives 
mutually agreed upon by the members of the staff. It would also 
tend to create a higher degree of continuity within the entire pro- 
gram. Furthermore, such evaluations would give rise to gradual 
reorganization of the program in keeping with changing aspects of 
culture and society. 

Provision of adequate facilities 
teacher education is an apparent r 
To promote the acquisition of desir: 
facilities must include observation an 
as well as experiences in the communi 
facilities should further include provi 
sonal lives of the prospective teachers, not only intellectually, but 


also socially and aesthetically. It is the responsibility of the institu- 
tion to provide facilities commensurate with the number of stu- 


dents intending to become teachers. 
To further provide opportunity for the prospective teacher to 
become acquainted with a variety of teaching methods, the instruc- 
tional procedures and materials employed in the educational se- 
quence should be such as to demonstrate the application of those 
methods in actual learning situations. This means that use should 
be made of a variety of teaching procedures such as the lecture 
method, the discussion method, field trips, audio-visual materials, 
and committee work in a manner which will allow the prospective 
teacher to evaluate the effectiveness of these methods. Again, the 
application of these various methods should p - 
education sequence, with full support and understanding by the 
full education staff. In other words, the prospective teachers should 
be taught as the institution and instructors wish them to teach. 
The introduction of the student to grouP processes should be a 
gradual process, in order to insure understanding and comprehen- 


for carrying on a program of 
esponsibility of the institution. 
able teaching methods, these 
d study of high-school pupils 
ty in which they live. These 
sions for enriching the per- 
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sion of them. An instructor who is quite enthused about the use of 
democratic processes in the classroom may wish to implement 
them completely with a given class, In all probability, the members 
of the class are not ready for complete participation in such proce- 
dures, resulting in considerable misunderstanding of these proce- 
dures on the part of the students. On the other hand, a gradual 
introduction of these processes throughout the education sequence 
would tend to minimize such misunderstanding. F 

Institutions in which a course in general methods of teaching m 
secondary schools is being offered and will, in all probability, con- 
tinue to be offered, every effort should be made to enrich the 
course content and supplement the course activities to insure maxi- 
mum development of techniques and insights into the concept of 
educational method. 

It is probable that due to state requirements, or similar circum- 
stances, no changes are anticipated in many of the institutions. 
Basically, there does not need to be a change in the framework © 
the education sequence as such, but a change can be implemente 
in the content and activities within that framework. 

Fundamentally, the entire teacher-education sequence should be 
80 organized and codrdinated as to achieve a maximum correlation 
between theory and practice. The achievement of this objective 
would facilitate the development, by the prospective teacher, 0 
working knowledge of teaching methods for the high school. s 

In the opinion of the investigator, the present study focus? 
attention upon the need for further, carefully conducted resear’ 
in the area of general methods courses. Specifically, the researe 
should be designed to evaluate the relative merits of convention? 
education course sequences and the more recent innovations. 


“=, 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL PERFORMANCE OF 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


HENRIETTA V. WILLIAMS! AND JOHN P. McQUARY 
Student Counseling Center 


University of Wisconsin 


„P robably every high-school administrator, teacher, or super- 
A has been faced with a situation which closely resembles the 
ollowing one. Jane, a graduate of the local high school, is home on 
Vacation for the first time after enrolling in college. Her academic 
F ehievemient at the college level disappoints her and she asks her 
ormer high-school teacher. “Why am I doing so poorly in college 
When it was easy for me to get acceptable grades in high school? 
Tm not taking an especially heavy load and I have been working 
hard. I don’t expect all A’s but why am I batting my brains out to 
get even passing marks? My roomate doesn’t study half as much 
ast do and she’s taking the same courses that I am.” 
This high-school teacher has probably helped Jane in the past 
or she never would have returned for further help at this time. 
However, the teacher may be saying to himself; “How I wish I 
anew more about the selective process that takes place at the 
entering college freshmen level!” 
k Most high-school personnel well realiz 
dite in college, but they do not know 
is es This is often due to the fact th 
t ch as grades, scholastic ability test scores, 
erms of high-school norms. In other words, Jane may have had 
grades in high school which were higher than sixty per cent of her 
class. But these data alone may not answer the question of how 
many of her college freshmen class had high-school grades better 
than she did. In other words, it may be very possible that Jane has 
Very poor high-school grades compared to the college students with 
whom she is now competing. 
unseling Center, a need for 


K At the University of Wisconsin Co enti e 
uch information has prompted us to obtain certain information to 
—— 


e that the competition is 
to what degree it is more 
at data for each student, 
etc., are given only in 


‘Presently at the Psychology’ Department, University of Wisconsin. 
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aid in counseling students. The exact norms may not be directly 
applicable to a high-school teacher in counseling students who are 
going to a college or university other than the University of Wis- 
consin, but the trend of selection might be very similar.’ . 

1) High-school Grades.—For each freshman who entered the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in one fall semester, the percentile rank of his 
high-school grades was tabulated. That is, if a student had high- 
school grades which were higher than seventy-five per cent of his 
graduating high-school class, he received a percentile rank of 75. 
Table I shows that only ten per cent of University of Wisconsin 


TABLE I* 
High-School Centile Rank igh-! ile Rank yerai Wisconsin 
‘El Grades) 733 Girls M a University equivalent 
42 20 10 
59 35 20 
69 46 30 
78 56 40 
83 65 50 
88 74 60 
92 81 70 
96 89 80 
98 94 90 
99 99 99 7 
* The authors wish to thank Dr. L. E. Drake, Student Counseling 


Center, University of Wisconsin, for supplying the raw data for this tabi 


š ¥ an the 
freshmen girls had high-school grades which ranked them ™ ba 


lowest forty-two per cent of their high-school graduating op 
while only ten per cent of University of Wisconsin freshme? ty 
had high-school grades which ranked them in the lowest at 
per cent of their high-school graduating class. Similarly, 00° p 
or fifty per cent of the 713 girls had high-school grades in tg pile 
per seventeen per cent of their high-school graduating class, © up’ 
fifty per cent of the 1297 boys had high school grades in th¢ 

per thirty-five per cent of their high-school graduating class: 


, 


ye 


2 All the tables available are not included since only the trend will ment 
interest to many readers. Some high schools and colleges will use : oti? 
scholastic ability tests and some colleges may have a differen pe 
technique than that of the University of Wisconsin. 


ee 
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Going back to the example of Jane, her high-school grades which 
ranked her in the 60th percentile in high school are now definitely 
| in the lower quarter of the class she is now competing with. Per- 
haps these data might have helped her former teacher to prepare 
Jane for her present difficulty at college. 

2) Scholastic ability—For each freshman who entered the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in one fall semester and for whom data were 
available, the percentile rank of his scores on & scholastic ability 
test in high school was tabulated. (The State of Wisconsin gives 
the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability to high-school students 
m a state-wide program.)* This scholastic ability test had been 
given to the students when they were sophomores in high school 
and they were ranked state-wide and not by any particular school. 
If a student received a percentile rank of 50, it meant then that he 
had received a score higher than fifty per cent of the high-school 
sophomores throughout the State. 

: Table II shows that only ten per cen 
sin freshmen girls had a scholastic ability percentile rank which 
ranked them in the lowest fifty-four per cent of all high-school 
Sophomore girls in the State of Wisconsin. In other words, a high- 
School sophomore girl who ranked at the 54th percentile (above 
average!) was in the lowest ten per cent of the girls in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin freshmen class. Looking at it another way, 
Over ninety per cent of the University of Wisconsin girls had Hen- 
mon-Nelson scores above average (or the 50th percentile) in their 
high-school sophomore year. Only ten per cent of University of 

isconsin freshmen boys had high-school scholastic ability per- 
centile ranks in the lower forty-eight per cent of all high-school 
sophomore boys in the State of Wisconsin. Similarly, sixty per cent 
of the 455 girls in this sample, had high-school scholastic ability 
ranks which placed them in the upper twelve per cent of the state- 
wide norms, while sixty per cent of the 694 boys had high-school 
Scholastic ability ranks which placed them in the upper twenty- 
three per cent of the state-wide norms. : 

Going back to the example of Jane, if the high-school teacher 
knew that Jane’s scholastic ability was ‘average’ compared to high- 
— 


t of University of Wiscon- 


lity tests in high school. Since 


3 Other states holastic abi 
may use other scholas ould expect similar trends to 


ree such tests are highly correlated, one W' 
e found. 
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school students, which would place her in the lowest ten per cent 
in the University of Wisconsin freshmen class, Jane’s former teacher 
would have an additional cue to explain her present difficulty. 

3) Sex.—In Table II it will be noted that there is a definite sex 
difference in the norms for both high-school grades and high-school 
scholastic ability scores. Jane, being a girl, with high-school grades 
higher than only sixty per cent of her high-school graduating class, 
for example, would fall around the 20th percentile of University of 
Wisconsin freshmen girls. A boy with exactly the same high-school 
grades would be near the 50th percentile of University of Wisconsin 
boys. This sex difference in high-school grades and high-school 


TABLE II 
Henmon-Nelson Centile Henmon-Nelson Centile Henmon-Nelson Centile 
Sophomore Norms Sophomore Norms University of Wisconsin 
455 Girls 694 Boys Equivalent Norms 

54 48 10 

66 63 20 

77 69 30 

88 77 40 

88 84 50 

91 88 60 

95 91 70 

96 95 80 

98 98 90 

99 99 99 


scholastic ability test for those students who go on to college has 
been noted in other unpublished studies done by the authors. 

4) Year in high school that scholastic ability tests are given.: 
the basis of our results with the Henmon-Nelson Test as a measure 
of scholastic ability in high school, it has been found that if 
test is given each year in high school to the entire class, each studen 
tends to get a lower percentile rank each year. That is, he will 8° 
a higher percentile rank on the test as a high-school sophomore 
than as a high school senior. ds 

Our results, not presented here, indicate that the group of gi a 
who attended the University of Wisconsin and who obtaine 


a n eT: 
4 Tables pointing out this fact are not included in this paper- Howev® ? 
this data may be obtained from the authors upon request. 
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percentile rank of fifty-four on the Henmon-Nelson in their high- 
school sophomore year, ranked in the 50th percentile if the test 
Were repeated in their high-school junior year, and ranked at the 
45th percentile if the test were again given in their high-school 
Senior year. This may be due to a selective process as one proceeds 
further in the educational system. 

. In our hypothetical case of Jane, let us assume she has a percen- 
tile rank of forty-five on the Henmon-Nelson Test on high-school 
norms. If she obtained this percentile rank when she was & senior 
in high school, it would probably be about the same as a percen- 
tile rank of fifty-four if she had taken the test when she was a high- 
school sophomore. 


SUMMARY 


P High-school personnel are generally aware of the increased selec- 
tivity of a college freshmen class over a high-school senior class. 
However, many are not aware of the degree of this selectivity. 

In the State of Wisconsin most high schools give the Henmon- 
Nelson Mental Ability Test to their students as one measure of 
Scholastic ability. All of the Henmon-Nelson test scores, given in 
different high-school years, were tabulated for all entering fresh- 
men one fall semester at the University of Wisconsion. On this 
same group of University of Wisconsin freshmen, their percentile 
rank on high-school grades were tabulated. i 

, This paper attempts to show the degree of selection in terms of 
high-school grades and also scholastic ability, as measured by the 
Henmon-Nelson Test, for each sex. Although the selectivity process 
may vary from year to year and from college to college, these data 
represent a large sample of over 2,000 students in some cases at- 
tending a large state university. Since rank in high-school class 
(grades) has been found to be one of the best single predictors of 
college success by many investigators, and since many colleges 
Use some measure of scholastic ability as & predictive variable for 
academic achievement in college, these data should prove interest- 
ing. The University of Wisconsin freshman girl, for example, must 


have high-school grades higher than eighty-three per cent of her 


high-school graduating class and a percentile rank of eighty-eight 
on the Henmon-Nelson test given in the high-school sophomore 
Year in order to be at the 50th percentile on both of these charac- 
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teristics when compared on University of Wisconsin freshmen 
norms. Sex differences on high-school achievement and scholastic 
ability were noted. 

This type of information would prove helpful to both high- 
school and college personnel. It should be remembered that these 
data point out the selective process taking place only for those who 
have registered at the University of Wisconsin. Many of these 
students who have registered do not continue at the University, 
even for one semester, thus increasing the selective process each 
college year. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Mitprep A. Dawson. Teaching Language in the Grades. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, World Book Company, 1951, pp. 341. 


a Language is more than a subject; it is also the instrument of 
i wie and the major basis upon which understanding, or mis- 
nderstanding, is predicated. Through language power a child is 


able to express his own thoughts and feelings, to share vicariously 


in those of others, and to participate in the activities of his social 


Teh In order to help children communicate ideas clearly, accu- 
ie ely, precisely, convincingly, and with integrity, the school must 
provide intelligent instruction in the language arts. Teaching Lan- 


guage in the Grades, a positive answer to this challenge, offers a 
ell-considered appraisal of 


synthesis of modern theory and a w 
research and current practices in language teaching. 

The philosophy is firmly established upon the view that a child’s 
progress in the mastery of language ties up with advancing ma- 


turity. It is based also upon the understanding that effective 


language instruction must be in alignment with certain major 
th and develop- 


principles. These criteria are related to child grow 
ment: readiness, continuity and orderly sequences in growth; indi- 
vidual differences in native capacity, aptitudes, rate of growth, 
experiential backgrounds, and interests- Other criteria relate to the 
ways in which children learn, and to the place of language in the 


general curriculum. 
a foregoing considerations concerning the relations between 
guage, growth, experience, and thinking are not simply theoreti- 
ae They have definite implications for teaching. Most obviously, 
ey imply that language should be developed through using it to 


express thought. Hence, the language teacher must constantly keep 
uage: (1) the ideas that 


in mind the two major aspects of lang 

children express, and (2) the techniques and skills that facilitate 
the expression of those ideas—the «hat? and ‘how’ of communica- 
tion. The reader may be reminded that self-expression not condi- 


tioned by rigorous and disciplined thinking produces mental limp- 
at does not call forth 


H On the other hand, rigorous thinking that | i 
a. can hardly be considered à vital force. In this 
th, ume the discussions on stimulating creativity, on orgamizing 

e pattern and sequence of ideas, teaching grammar as à tool of 
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facile expression, and inducing sound vocabulary growth, are re- 
plete with suggestions for teaching pupils to think, and for develop- 
ing that kind of self-expression that rests on a firm foundation of 
adequate thought. 

The dual nature of language, the impressional and the expres- 
sional, is considered. The communication skills which are used 
mainly for receptive purposes, the intake of ideas, receive COn- 
siderable emphasis; i.e., listening, enjoyment of literature, learning 
through trips and experience units, and skills in using books and 
libraries. To be sure, the richness of the intake determines the 
quality of ideas, or the outgo. Receiving major attention in this 
text is the outgo, the expression of ideas. The author discusses 
lucidly and with reference to the various grade levels the formal 
and informal aspects of oral communication as well as the training 
and expressional phases of written work. 

Practical exercises and a selective bibliography are included in 
each chapter, and a seventeen page bibliography is found at the 
end of the book. The reviewer is impressed with the clear an 
concise manner in which the topics are treated. The editing has 
been very carefully done. One misprint is found on page 272. 


Teaching Language in the Grades reflects a defensible and moder” 
point of view on language teaching and demonstrates its @PP pees 
tion. Epna LUE FuRNESS 

University of Wyoming 


Frances E. Fatvey. Student Participation in College Administra- 
tion. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers UO eg 
Columbia University, 1952, pp. 206. $4.00. 

stration 


val 


argues that higher education in a democracy must prov? 

only the institutional transmission of the intellectual cultures ivi 
must also give students the opportunity of experiencing the Pr pjs 
leges and responsibilities of citizenship. It is suggeste hat 
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second function is successful to the degree that students participate 
in the administration of colleges. 

While the author’s concern is primarily with the smaller liberal 
arts college, it is implied that his arguments would hold for larger 
and most complex universities. As a matter of fact, the author does 
not present arguments for student participation; rather he con- 
siders the desirability of this as axiomatic. On this basis he presents 
evidence from previous authors, from publications of colleges hav- 
ing varying degrees of student participation, and from personal 
correspondence, which illustrates the kinds of activities in which 
students have engaged. No aspect of college administration is 
neglected. Examples range from student control of their own extra- 
curricular and social activities, through such academic problems 
as curriculum and grading, to general administrative questions of 
fiscal policy, public relations, faculty appointments, buildings and 
grounds, student admissions, and vocational guidance and place- 
ment. 

In his preface the author says that 
handbook for students, faculty, and administrative officers con- 
cerned with the establishment and promotion of student participa- 
tion in college administration.” For this purpose it is a useful 
summary without detailed examples or data of what has been 
done with varying degrees of success. ‘As an exhaustive considera- 
tion of the problems, much is left to be desired. The general tenor 


is that student participation is unquestionably good, and this 
reviewer at least has the feeling that where there 18 rO evidence 
being sufficient sup- 


the author depends upon his general thesis as z 
Port for the specific case. In only one short section of little more 
than a page are questions of failure of student participation con- 
sidered, In spite of a ten-and-a-half-page bibliography, the author 
points out that the problems of student participation in adminis- 
tration have not been adequately studied. The references show 
much opinion but a limited amount of empirical evidence on the 
Success, and particularly the failures, of student administrative 
activities. There is no doubt that this subject is of great signifi- 
cance, but it requires both more empirical investigation, and also 
more searching and objective analysis than js available in this 
monograph. C. M. Lourmr 


University of Illinois 


the book “is intended as & 
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Cuypr B. Moors anp Wiu1aM E. Core. Sociology in Educational 
Practice. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952, pp. 448. $4.00 


August Comte is believed to have been the first person to use 
the term ‘sociology,’ with the year 1837 occasionally associated 
with this event. Since this era we have seen the gradual and rela- 
tively fast evolution of this field of study as a science, with such 
names as Spencer, Ward, Small, Giddings, Sumner, Cooley and 
Ellwood playing an important réle in the academic and literary 
expansion of the accompanying body of knowledge. There has been 
such a vast informational inflation that several branches have 
sprouted out in various directions—religion, history, geography, 
ethics and education representing a few of these movements. 

In the last-named area of specialization the following professorial 
eager-beavers have cut out niches for themselves in the pedagogical 
hall of fame: Brown, Clow, Chancellor, Snedden, Robbins, Betts, 
Smith, King, O'Shea, Groves, Good, Kirkpatrick and Payne. These 
are just a sample of those who have pioneered and produced find- 
ings and publications of significance. This zone of erudition has 
become currently so extensive that we are in need of a historian 
to bring forth an exhaustive study of the backgrounds of what 15 
generally called Educational Sociology. 

We are pleased to welcome into the fold of authors the experts 
who have written the pleasantly-appearing textbook here being 
reviewed. We should like to ask these authors a few post-pal® 
questions. Just why did you think there was a need for all the 
labor involved in rewriting and arranging these hundreds of pase® 
of previously and frequently ballyhooed data? Is it your deep con- 
viction still that the social aspects of educational practice are 
neglected or misunderstood? Do you believe sincerely that this 
volume will change for the better the procedures employed x 
backward school districts, even in localities where it is adopte tor 
study and application? Are you day by day in the performance a 
your professional duties impressed profoundly by the impact the 
sociology has been making in the give-and-take of education“ 
relationships—curriculum revision, modification of ins 
methods, managerial practices or in the formulation of ou” W 
philosophies of education? 

We have confidence that these collaborator: 
above inquiries very embarrassing. Their partnership re 


truction? 
‘or. 10) 


presen s 


the 
s will not find a 
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collusion that has proved constructive and beneficial in a realm 
that has at times had too much to do with stereotypes and bro- 
mides. There is a freshness and color revealed in these textual 
lines not universally found in the syllabus material of this profes- 
sional course of study. In all of the so-called social sciences there 
is the continuous threat of repetitious and boresome harangues. 
The content of this book covers the fundamentals adequately— 
and yet is never platitudinous. 

There are eighteen chapters, the following titles capturing the 
casual reader most invitingly: Education and the Increased Lei- 
sure, Education and the Democratic Ideology, Education in an 
International Setting, The Sociology of Curriculum Construction, 
and The Réle of Education in Social Change. The best features of 
textbook-making are found throughout, with no glaring weaknesses 
of organization, arrangement sequences, bibliographies, footnotes, 
topical headings, outline treatment or composition. Despite the 
numerous texts available for class use this new publication has 
sufficient merit to make a place for itself in the more forward- 
looking teacher education institutions. Carrow D. CHAMPLIN 

The Pennsylvania State College 


E. T. McSwarn anv Jack R. Cutnpress. Opportunities for Educa- 
tion in the Next Decade. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1951, pp. 112. 


Educational administration as a specialized opportunity 1s com- 
Paratively a young profession. Therefore, it has not had time to 
iron out all its difficulties. The title of this book suggests that it “ 
astudy of opportunities for education. Closer examination sini s 
that illustrations, data, personnel making the studies, represent 
administration. These studies are geared to the salnigistra ane aa 
Pects of education, the assumption being that when school x” “i 
ship is efficient, educational, social, and community centered, 
Schools themselves can do no other than be the same. 

Administration, when educationally efficient, does ae = a 
Superintendent merely to be a glorified accountant, nor an overly 
efficient business manager. Nor is he just the best possible type of 
Community publicity agent. Certainly he is all these things, plus 

© best kind of efficiency expert and guidance officer any type of 
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business can devise. The superintendent is the educational expert 
who is the executive officer directly responsible to put into opera- 
tion the policies of the board of education. As such he needs more 
wisdom than that attributed to Solomon, as well as more 
patience than had Job of old. 

The book under review is the fourteenth in a series, resulting 
from annual conferences held in Chicago for the purpose of study- 
ing administrative problems in education. The meeting here re- 
ported was the fourth under the joint sponsorship of Northwestern 
University and the University of Chicago. Professors of education, 
superintendents, members of boards of education, college place- 
ment officers, college presidents, parent-teachers, educational re- 
search workers, collaborated in preparing the unusually thought- 
provoking and stimulating papers that were presented. All were 
apparently stirred up by the present probably unwarranted and 
unfair criticisms of our American public schools. The theme 08 
seems correctly to be that, if our schools really are as good as We 
believe they are, they can withstand all the storms of protest 
brought against them. They may even thrive and grow stronge! 
in the process. This, however, can be true only when, and if, the 
administrators, teachers, parents, and friends of education, W 
know its true worth in a democracy, unitedly speak, write, tea"? 
preach, and live the social and service principles our schools 2 
their best represent. 

Using a phrase found in one of the papers, our schools, our homes 
and our churches, are ‘architects of destiny.’ The future of con 
structive, unselfish, international-minded democratic education» 
and even of all the wholesome aspects of western civilization 7” 
self, will depend on the way the West meets the unethical attacks 
of communism. Perhaps some misguided critics of our schools hav? 
been influenced by collectivism, reconstructionism, or other bran 
of near-communism. If so, patience, effective teaching, emotion” 
balance, level attitudes, unbiased scientific research, leading 
controlled Christian living, as opposed to emotional denunciatio’s 
will be the most effective means of counter propaganda. Tdeation® 
education, when effective, must lead to appropriate living- 

Sias Hertae® 


Goshen College 
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Harry C. McKown. Extracurricular Activities. Third Edition. 
New York: The MacMillan Company, 1952, pp. 666. 


Harry C. McKown is well known for his speaking as well as 
his writing on a variety of school activities. Tremendous increases 
in enrollment the past decade have overtaxed not only the capacity 
of the schools, but the time and strength of administrators and 
teachers. So experienced schoolmen turn naturally to one of Mc- 
Kown’s books for information on any school activity. 

But the value of the present volume goes farther than this. Many 
teachers are not only new to the school and to the profession every 
year, but they have come into their jobs with but the slightest ex- 
Perience in either school or college in the school activity which 
they are suddenly assigned to direct as part of their teaching job. 
Some university schools of education recognize this deficiency and 
are offering, one term a year, a regular course on school activities. 
The reviewer used McKown’s Eztra-curricular Activities in teach- 
ing such a course at the University of Oregon. This volume will 
Sive dependable guidance to the inexperienced teacher who under- 
takes responsibility for any school activity. h 

In advising an effort to improve the graduation program, the 
author suggests omitting the usual prayers. Thanking God for the 
high school opportunity which a far greater propor tion of our 

merican young people enjoy than in any other nation, and asking 
God’s guidance upon the young graduates as they step out into a 
World that is baffling their elders seems to this reviewer eminently 
Proper. But for a school administrator to allow a graduation pro- 
Sram to be thrown out of gear by & minister who, admittedly, had 
reputation for his long prayers in public taking = -one min- 

es to give the invocation is plain poor management. 

McKown has aa eet on school banking and 
thrift, on encouraging participation of some of the less likely stu- 
dents and thus broadening the educational influence of the extra- 
curricular offerings. His selected references at the hee: ot eadh 
chapter are pertinent, but a larger proportion of recent issues would 
enhance the value of this book to new high schools for many of 
which the bound volumes of earlier years are not available. 

WENDELL S. BROOKS 


Superintendent, Chicago Tract Society 
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W. A. SAUCIER. Theory and Practice in the Elementary School. Re- 
vised Edition. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951, 
pp. 515. 


Good theory is much more than mere idea. It is the basis for 
concrete everyday behavior of a high order. Theory and Practice 
in The Elementary School by W. A. Saucier, combines philosophy 
and classroom living for children, in an extraordinarily fruitful 
manner. The book is both theory and practice in the good sense- 
It assumes that theory determines action. 

This 1951 revision of a 1941 book, has been brought up to the 
minute with slight modifications of the basic chapters. Footnotes 
and bibliography have both been considerably revised to take into 
account the educational findings of the research and study of the 
past ten years. 

One presupposition of the author calls for critical study. Without 
an attempt at verification, the attitude is taken that the only dem- 
ocratic philosophy for the school is the Progressive theory. This 
at least demands proof. For it seems to some of us that a more e5- 
sentialist emphasis can be just as truly democratic. Growth nee 
adult guidance. More experienced minds and hands have & cop 
tribution to make. Mere change is not enough. Modification, yi 
order to be a part of democratic growth, must be socially oriente.: 
and not of the cancerous and anarchistic type which at least 3 
possible with undirected personal initiative of the child-cente™™ 
variety, without community controls. eTl 

A good emphasis of the book is that learning is not consider” 
atomistic. It is not something merely mechanical. It cannot 
fully apprehended by statistics. It is not wholly neural connect?” 
nor S-R bonds. There also are many undiagnosed attitudes a 
feelings produced by the emotional climate of home, comm" A 
and school which are truly significant social learnings. Insight A 
creative learnings are given increasing recognition. Mental hy Pity 
underlies education. This is a positive approach to the person f 
growth of children and adolescents. By appropriate recognitlo oe 
mental hygiene findings the outcomes of school work become © 
tional, and no longer purely mechanical. 

In methods as well as in curriculum, learning by whole 
propriately emphasized. Units of work as centers of inte” 


s is ap” 
est, are 
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upheld as one good means of using constructively the field theory 
of psychology. Subject matter results and the tools of learning, 
Yield themselves to this method of teaching more effectively than 
to older more formal techniques. Illustrations of the constructive 
use of the principles upheld are given in seven chapters dealing 
With specific areas of teaching. 

One’s philosophy is his insistent beliefs. As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he. Because the feelings and emotions do share in direct- 
ing the decisions made for action by the mind. Interests consistently 
push one’s behavior toward making action consistent with belief. 
Philosophy gives a purposeful sense of direction to the central core 
of what one feels, thinks, does, and is. On the whole the book is a 
Constructive commentary on what the elementary school should 
always have been, is approaching now, and increasingly must be- 
Come, in a forthright democracy. SILAS HERTZLER 

Goshen College 


Irse Fornsr, Early Years at School. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1949, pp. 381. $3.75. 


Like several previous volumes by Ilse Forest, The School for the 
Child from Two to Bight and Preschool Education, this text purposes 
to orient the student in the field of early childhood education. The 

“oreword is by William Heard Kilpatrick, who has made critical 
analyses of kindergarten theories, materials, and procedures in The 
Tontessori System Examined and Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles. 

A beginning section, well-thought through, carefully organized, 
and interestingly written, places present-day theory anda practice 
In historic perspective. Rousseau’s championship of the rights of 
children, Froebel’s doctrine of education through self-activity, , 
Thorndike’s Notes on Child Study, G. Stanley Hall’s initiation of 
the “Child Study Movement,” Owen’s infant school movement, 

r. Maria Montessori’s “emphasis on the scientific conception of 
education,” Patty Hill’s enthusiasm for nursery education—are 
among the topics reviewed. All show how the kindergarten—origi- 
nally developed through the blind faith of a small group of individ- 
uals in a rather fantastic philosophy based upon transcendental 
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t 
symbolism—actually became the starting point of the scientifically 
grounded education for young children. 

Forest’s book synthesizes characteristic trends that early child- 

hood education is taking in the direction of newer scientific move- 
ments in education and psychology. The author describes child 
growth patterns in terms of cultural factors and growth gradients 
involved in a child’s social, emotional, physical, and mental growth. 
And doing away with the separate captions, ‘nursery school,’ 
‘kindergarten,’ and ‘primary school,’ she sets up educational pro- 
jects in terms of age levels for children of every age from two to 
eight. 

Much knowledge of the “essentially unitary character of the 
growth process” is combined with ways in which the curriculum 
serves to encourage and promote living and learning. In the dis- 
cussion of language learning, expression through the arts, develop- 
ment of concepts in social living, exploring the natural environ- 
ment, and the teaching of reading, the two-way relationship 
between readiness to learn and well-selected experiences is ¢™ 
phasized. 

Another trend in early childhood education concerns the PT 
motion of closer relationship between child, parent, and com- 
munity. In Part III, Forest suggests how parents and teachers 
may work together on the problem of the child’s mental and 800 
growth to help children to make adjustments in keeping with the 
social readiness to become functioning members of a peer group: i 
A natural corollary then is that, as parents assume more responsi- 
bility, teachers must prepare themselves for a new sort of lea e 
ship. And still another trend in nursery school, kindergarte™ G: 
lower grade teaching involves the development of newer procedures 
in reporting pupil progress; Part III provides a discussion of recor" 
and reports. 

Early Years at School is a ‘must? for the reference shelves of 
who are teaching and directing young children. This text W 
useful to administrators who are responsible for providing ade! 
environment in which the youngest may grow and develop, ent 
at his own rate and in keeping with individual capacities- I 3 
be useful to teachers who must develop personal skil s 
participating actively in relating the behavior of children t 7 
ing. Epna Lus FURM” 

University of Wyoming 
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Linptry J. Srruus ann Marre F. Dorsey. Democratic Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1950, 
pp. 579. 


The authors of this book have spent considerable time in de- 
veloping a democratic approach to teaching. They take a very 
Positive step in the direction of what might be termed ‘liberal 
education.’ Recurring again and again is the theme that American 
Schools are founded on the premise that it is the job of the public 
Schools to prepare each student for the most useful life possible for 
him to live. Schools must meet the needs of all youth. This can be 
done only in so far as they are organized along democratic lines, 
and follow the democratic procedures students are expected to 
follow in adult life, the authors point out. 

Considerable space is given to a comparison of older and newer 
methods followed by teachers. Schools of the earlier day are termed 
‘traditional,’ and it is frequently inferred that they were far below 
Standard by present-day norms in procedures and outcomes. In 
their zeal for upholding present day techniques of ‘democratic 
Schools,’ the authors seem to have overlooked the great service 
Schools of the past have rendered to their generations. : 

The authors have been sensitive to the importance of guidance 
and the newer developments in group psychology. Chapters on 
democratizing learning with guidance techniques, establishing 
pau rapport, as well as on developing es and action, 

Mphasize this very important phase in teaching. y 

In Part One uel the lot of view that democracy is , 
Way of life, and that the best way to learn democracy 18 throug) 
Pctual experience in democratic procedures. After presenting a bi 
brief historical sketch of the development of the American seconds 
MY school, and the teaching methods that evolved with it, the 
Present-day concept of democratic tea 

Part Two presents the problem of 


youth security, mental and physical health, 
ae Annes ability to assum ns 
. © In the economic life of the community, +0 50 3 
Tect one’s self, to develop values that make living worth while, 


Ti to live up to convictions. A chapter on “Twenty Millions, w 
Wo Alike,” calls attention to individual differences and the n 
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tio adapt teaching to the personalities involved. In discussing the 
learning process the authors do not delve into the psychology of 
learning very far, leaving that phase to be coyered in a course 1N 


educational psychology. 


Part Three treats “Developing Democratic Methods of Teach- 
ing.” The importance of establishing group rapport is well pre- 

- <gented. It is in this section that the authors present their best case 
‘for democratic methods of teaching. It is also the place where the 
‘book shows a possible weakness. The authors are very profuse 1n 

` extolling the values of allowing the student much freedom in choos- 
ing topics for discussion, and in methods of carrying out teacher- 
student activities. However, one might easily get the impression 
that the teacher is likely to be in the way of students and their 
learning, if he adopts anything but a passive attitude towards his 


prepared to guide in any di 
travel. Also the present-day 
cive to best results. 

The last part of the book 


dent in the secondary school, with the hope that knowing ° 


student in his development 


rection the students might choo 


: . du- 
practice of large classes 1s not con 


Zs stu- 
does a good job of describing the stv 


he 
physically, mentally, and socially, tih 


WwW 
teacher can do better an effective job of teaching youth to live 


a democracy. 
Goshen College 
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Experimentation with discussion in college teaching has a sub- 
stantial history, as Cole’s (10, pp. 323-331) survey to 1937 in- 
dicates. She summarizes the results of ten studies thus: “In so far 
as mere mastery of elementary subject matter is concerned, the 
lecture method is as good as any other. The results are sometimes 
almost identical for the lectures and discussion groups, sometimes 
slightly in favor of the discussion classes, and often appreciably in 
favor of the lecture classes.” (pp. 324-325) 

Studies in recent years are somewhat differently oriented from 
earlier ones. Many of them have been influenced by the research in 
nondirective (‘client-centered’) therapy. The classroom has been 
seen as a setting for ‘group therapy’. The interest and activity in 
group dynamics’ or ‘human relations’ have promoted reorienta- 
tion in research in educational dynamics. In general, somewhat 
greater attention than has been true in the past is given m these 
Tecent studies to the personality changes in students associated 
with a given teaching method. The present paper reviews twelve 
Such studies. 

I 


Cantor (7) describes procedures he has used with his ¢ ollege y 
classes in which he seeks to place the major responsibility for 


farning upon the student. He challenges the student to express 
the course and to defend his 


the values he ex from 

Judgments on ae wie eae of the course. The instructor 
Seeks to establish a permissive atmosphere in the classroom m 
ie that the student may feel freer to express his thoughts and 
€elings. Cantor has published long transcriptions of classroom 
Sessions, so that his method may be observed in operation. The 
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basic assumption of his procedures is that growth takes place from 
within. The basic function of the teacher he defines as the develop- 
ing of social sensitivity and self-insight in students. To do tbis, he 
says (pp. 82-84) the teacher must 

(a) understand the dynamics of behavior, 

(b) strive to understand rather than judge, and 

(c) focus upon the student’s problems and feelings, not 

his own. 

Cantor reproduces from student papers their opinions regarding 

_ the gains they have made because of the discussion method. They 
mention greater tolerance of others’ views, enhanced motivation 
for learning, and more independence and self-confidence. (pp. 253- 
267) However, Cantor provides no statistical evaluations of objec- 
tive gains they may have made. 

This statistical lacuna has to some extent been filled by Gross 
(15). For his own study, Gross developed and partially standardize 
a self-insight inventory (16). “Self-insight” he defines (p. 223) 28 
the “acceptance and admission of both the presence and absence 
of personality traits within oneself when this acceptance runs 
counter to a system of emotionally toned ideas or when the ac” 
mission of the presence or absence of these traits clashes wit 
one’s feelings of self-esteem.” 

Two items from his inventory may illustrate this concept 

I have always appreciated a frank criticism of my faults. 

I have sometimes corrected others only because they 1- 
ritated me. R 

At the beginning and end of a summer session, Gross admin?” 

istered his inventory to thirty-two students in Cantor’s clas? 3 

Dynamics of Learning and to forty students in Dr. Doe’s 

Doe” is a pseudonym) class in Principles of Economics, taugh 

more traditional methods. None of the students in Cantor’ 

decreased in their self-insight scores over the five-week pero" 1 

five points or more; while 17.5 per cent of Dr. Doe’s students A 

creased by this much. Conversely, while only ten per cent O re, 

Doe’s students increased their scores by thirteen points OF ae 

sixty-two per cent of Cantor’s students increased their scores ne 

this much. There were eighteen points difference betwee? a 

median scores at the beginning and end of the term for the mee 
directive class, as compared with five points difference for 


-—_——— 3 2. 
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traditional class (16, Table 2, p. 247). Although Gross applied no 
nhs test of significance to the differences between the two 

istributions, such a test has been applied subsequently and the 
difference found to be significant at better than the 1 per cent 
level of confidence (28). 

The interpretation of the results, significant though they are, is 
beset by ambiguity; for the course titles are very much different. 
Perhaps it is to be expected that students studying the dynamics 
of learning should acquire a greater measure of self-understanding 
than students who concern themselves with the laws of supply and 
demand and the like, as dealt with in typical economics courses. 
P erhaps, too, the personalities of the instructors may have some- 
thing to do with personality development of students. 

These factors have been somewhat better controlled in some 


of the subsequent studies. 


Ir 


Beginning in 1947, Berrien and his associates (2, 3, 8, 9) have 
th a new kind of course 


published a number of studies dealing wi 
taught by what he calls the case-method. Textbook for this course 
is a series of true cases exhibiting problems in human relations. 
The description of each case may run to six or ten single-spaced 
pages. The cases are reported factually, inferences being avoided 
M order to give students opportunities to make their own in- 
ferences, Classroom procedure consists of student discussion, guided 
but not directed by the instructor. The instructor reflects and 
restates student comments but does not judge their validity. Sup- 


plementary reading assignments are made, and occasionally short 
ectures are given in order to enable students to become better 
f human relations 


acquainted with s inciples 0 
hi ome fundamental princip 
Which may be brought to bear on the cases. The students are 


graded on th i ‘ning their interpretations 
e te containing 
ee wi terms of the factual 


5 the cases. These papers are evaluated in : 

Upport marshalled behind their interpretations and the internal 

Consistency of their reasoning. Examinations, in which students 

must analyze cases read but not discussed previously, are similarly 

evaluated, 

gra perimental groups have not consi 
Ps in gains in ‘critical thinking’ (8S 


stently surpassed control 
measured by the Watson- 
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Glaser test) or in aspects of personality adjustment measured by 
the Rosenzweig P-F test (2). Student interest is high at first 
but is not maintained (8, 9). 


II 


Faw (11) worked with one hundred and two students divided 
into three groups. The students in Group 1 engaged in two non- 
directive discussion sessions per week. The students in Group 2 
participated in two instructor-directed discussion sessions per week; 
i.e., the instructor posed the problems, asked the questions, an- 
swered his own questions if no answers were forthcoming from 
the class, and answered any questions any student felt called upon 
to ask. In Group 3, the two methods were alternated. All students 
together listened to two lectures per week. 

During the semester, the students took three examinations of 
the objective type. On each, the students in the student-centered 
sections performed better than the others. Their superiority was 
significant at the 5 per cent level of significance when results on 
the three tests were combined. 

Students in greater numbers expressed themselves as enjoying 
the student-centered discussion sessions and of finding great social 
and emotional values in them. Contrary to the objective results, 
however, they expressed themselves as feeling that they were 
handicapped as far as subject matter mastery was concerned. 


Iv 


Over a two-year period, Husband (19) had opportunity, in the 
regular course of his duties, to deal with large classes (mean 
about 200) and with small ones (mean N about 50). About twelve 
classes (six of each) comprising about 1700 students were involved- 
Assignments and examinations were identical for both types ° 
class. The large classes were conducted almost exclusively bY 
lecture, the small ones primarily (though not deliberately) bY 
discussion. Although the lecture classes proved superior to the 
discussion classes five quarters out of six (in the sixth, they tied); 
the differences were slight and not statistically significant. Hus 
band suggests that the difference might, in part, perhaps be 20- 
counted for in terms of the more careful preparation in which be 
engaged for the lecture classes and the challenge and stimulation 
he received from addressing a large group. 


cr s 


f 
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Asch (1) taught four classes in general psychology at Mohawk 
College during the spring semester of 1948. All students had al- 
ready had a semester in general psychology; all were male veterans 
(mean age, 21); all used the same textbooks. In the experimental 
class (NV = 23), the students were told that they were ‘expected’ to 
read certain chapters in the texts and required to write a paper 
each week expressing their reactions to the assigned chapters or 
to any other reading that they had done, but that they would not 
be examined or graded on their reading. They took no examinations 
during the semester, and, although for purposes of the research 
they took the final examination, they did so only after a semester 
grade had been determined; they were informed that the score on 
the examination would not affect their semester grade. To their 
question, “Shall we study for the final?” the instructor answered 
“Do as you wish.” The students in the three control sections 
(N = 101) took three examinations and a final on the assigned 
reading and wrote a term paper. The students in the experimental 
class were informed that grades would be assigned by the in- 
structor after consultation with each student, who would propose 
the grade and be given an opportunity to defend his proposal. The 
students in the experimental class were told that they could discuss 
any subject they wished during the class hour and that the in- 
structor would provide no information involving an expression of 
his own opinion, but would rather “clarify, summarize, or objectify 
student remarks” (p. 2). The instructor sat with his students in a 
circle, 

The groups were matched for aptitude (as measured by the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination and 
the Ohio State Scholastic Aptitude Test) and for scholastic achieve- 
ment (as indicated by the grade point average). The final examina- 
tion consisted of two parts: (a) objective (true-false, multiple- 
choice), and (b) essay (illustrative definitions of four concepts), 
The experimental group was significantly inferior to the control 
groups both in the objective (P < .001) and in the essay (P < .05) 
part of the examination. Yet the experimental students in signifi- 
cantly greater proportion (P < .01) reported that the course 
helped them to learn the subject matter (Table 5, p. 18). Asch 
suspects that the students were thinking of subject matter mastery 
in terms other than content of the final examination. 
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Rogers, commenting on this result, points out that the experi- 
mental and control groups were not matched in motivation to pre- 
pare for the final examination (22, p. 426 n.). On the one hand, 
the ‘E’ students were informed but one week ahead that they were 
to take the examination, and in addition that the grade on the 
examination would have no bearing on the course grade. On the 
other, the ‘C’ students knew at the beginning of the semester 
that the examination was awaiting them and felt presumably that 
their performance on it would in large measure determine their 
course grade. 

There were perhaps certain intellectual values achieved by the 
non-directive method other than subject matter mastery as meas- 
ured by the final examination. The experimental students reported 
in significantly greater numbers that the course helped them know 
themselves better (p. 18). Moreover, as Asch writes: “Personal 
evaluations of the course by the students suggest that nondirec- 
tive teaching encourages greater outside reading, stimulates think- 
ing about basic conceptual material, and makes for more inde- 
pendent decisions based on the knowledge of many individuals 
and not just one ‘authority’” (p. 12). 

To assess emotional outcomes of the discussion procedures, Asch 
administered the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
at the beginning and at the end of the semester. Seventy-three 
per cent of the experimental students showed improved adjust- 
ment contrasted with twenty-three per cent of the controls. The 
difference Asch reports to be significant at the .1 per cent level of 
confidence (Table 4, p. 15). 

It is interesting to speculate as to whether these results may not 
be ascribed partly to the relieving of the experimental students 
from anxiety over grades, a source of great concern often for 
students. One of Asch’s students wrote: “I work better when ther? 
is not the usual pressure from forthcoming tests and exams” 
(p. 17). This judgment as representative of the experimental 
group is not borne out by the objective results, as we have seen. 
But perhaps this student meant rather, “I work with greater 
enjoyment and peace of mind when I am freed of anxiety over 
grades and examinations.” Indeed, another statement in the 59° 
context from this student reads: “Therapeutic value for me has 
been in the relief from constant deadlines” (p. 17). 

Asch sought also to assess changes in social attitude. He used #0 
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adaptation of the Bogardus social distance scale. He sought with 
it to measure tolerance at the beginning and at the end of the 
semester. He found no significantly greater increase in tolerance for 
the ʻE’ group than for the ‘C’ groups. However, from his examina- 
tion of student papers, he was led to conclude that “the nondirec- 
tive learning experience has definite potentialities for improving 
social attitudes that a more formal and intellectualized classroom 
situation fails to offer” (pp. 13-14). 

To summarize, then, the discussion class proved inferior in a final 
examination which they had not anticipated taking and to which 
presumably they did not assign much importance. However, cer- 
tain other intellectual values associated primarily with independent 
thinking were achieved by the nondirective method. Significant 
emotional values were achieved by the discussion method and 
possibly certain subtle social values as well. 

Schwebel and Asch (26) in a related study have reported data 
on self-assessed emotional gains, self-direction, and classroom ad- 
justment. Students, they say, report that their experiences in a 
nondirective class have reduced their feelings of self-consciousness 
and shyness, promoted their willingness to face up to their prob- 
lems, relieved them of feelings of guilt over sex, and stimulated 
them to shake off parental dependence. At the end of three weeks, 
students who (anonymously) expressed a preference for the non- 
directive method reported having read (without compulsion) forty 
per cent more in the assigned text than those preferring a com- 
bination of nondirective and directive methods and two hundred 
and twenty per cent more than those preferring the directive 
method. Half of these preferring the directive method had done 
no outside reading at the end of three weeks; none had read more 
than one book. Among those preferring the nondirective method, 
in marked contrast, all had read at least one item; forty per cent 


had read more than one. 
vI 


Bovard (4, 6) compared performance of a ‘group-centered’ and 
a ‘leader-centered’ class in elementary psychology. Each section 
was roughly matched in size (about twenty-five students in each), 
Otis IQ, grade point average, college status (mostly sophomores), 
proportion of veterans, and distribution of sexes. Each section 
had the same instructor, assignments, and examinations. Each 
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section was characterized by approximately equal proportions of 
lecture, discussion, and psychodrama. 

The sections contrasted primarily in the nature of the inter- 
actions taking place. In the group-centered class, the instructor 
encouraged interaction among students by seating them in a cir- 
cular fashion and by referring questions directed to him back to 
the students. He provided the group opportunities for deciding 
questions of class administration, such as the timing of the examina- 
tions, length of the lectures, and the rôle of the teacher. The group 
assigned the instructor the rôle of instigator and resource person. 

In the leader-centered class, interaction was restricted to teacher- 
student, no opportunities were given the group for group decision, 
and the teacher filled a self-assigned rôle of leader, 

That the differentiation set up by the experimenter was realized 
in practice was supported by an outside observer who found that 
the proportions of remarks directed to other members rather 
than to the teacher were .61 and .10, respectively, in the group- 
and leader-centered classes, a difference significant at better than 
the 1 per cent level of confidence. 

Social and emotional gains were made by the group-centered 
class. Members exhibited more freedom from restraint and more 
good fellowship; on their own initiative they organized a number 
of social functions. They had more favorable feelings toward one 
another and toward the class as a whole, and there was greater 
variation among them than among members of the leader-centered 
class (5). 

Two clinical psychologists evaluated the typescript of a tran- 
scribed class discussion for each class. Both classes were consider- 
ing the question, “What made the girl what she was?” after having 
viewed the film, The Feeling of Rejection. Of the leader-centered 
class, the psychologists said: “This group is insecure, aggressive 
and formalistic. Little insight is shown by (most) members into 
the underlying dynamics.” “The group could never get away from 
labeling with ‘black’ names and thus was not enabled to cope 
with issues.” 

Of the contrasting class, the psychologists said: “This group is 
sensitive to the expression of feelings, types of mechanisms used tO 
deal with conflicts and the varied and interrelated aspects of be- 
havior of the ‘heroine’... the marked degree of interaction 20! 
spontaneity of the group.” “... less frightened by the film an! 
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could take it more seriously and less defensively than the other” 
(6, pp. 537-538). 

The group-centered class was significantly (P < .01) superior to 
the leader-centered class in responding to feelings portrayed in 
the film and in identifying with the persons represented. 


VII 


McKeachie (20) has explored the issues of anxiety in the class- 
room, student preferences for various teaching methods, and sub- 
ject matter mastery with different methods. He discovered that 
Just providing students who are taking objective-type examinations 
with space on their answer sheets for comments enables them to 
increase their scores. It is as if the student has a channel for the 
resolution of anxiety, and the resolution enhances performance. 
McKeachie accounts for differences in student preference for the 
various methods in terms also of anxiety. “The college student,” 
he writes, “who looks toward the front of the classroom sees per- 
sonified in his instructor the grades which will determine whether 
he can remain in school, enter graduate school, or obtain a good 
position upon graduation” (p. 153). “In general,” he continues 
“control of anxiety is easiest if the student is in a highly structured 
situation, where he knows exactly what he must do. He has learned 
through years of school experience that one of the rituals which he 
must perform to ward off the threats of the classroom is the per- 
formance of an assignment. The instructor who fails to provide 
definitely for this ritual robs the student of a mechanism for han- 
dling his anxiety” (p. 154). 

Students (V = 661) in general psychology attended large lec- 
ture sections once a week, smaller (30-35) ‘quiz’ sections twice a 
week. Some of these sections were taught by ‘discussion’, in which 
the instructor acted almost entirely as chairman, summarizer, 
stimulator, and informant; others by ‘study-tutorial’, in which the 
instructor provided individual help to each student who sought 
it; and the remainder by ‘recitation’, in which following a brief 
summarizing lecture by the instructor, class time was devoted to 
question-answer exchange between instructor and student. When 
the students at the end of the semester ranked the methods in 
order of preference, the recitation method outranked the others, 
In addition, on the final examination, students in the recitation 
sections performed significantly (P < .05) better than those in 
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the study-tutorial sections. (Differences in performance between 
students in the recitation sections and those in discussion sections 
and between those in the discussion sections and those in the 
study-tutorial sections were not statistically significant.) 


VIII 


Wispé (28) worked with eight sections of an elementary class in 
Social Relations, each relatively small (N about 20). All were 
taught by graduate students, four by a ‘directive’, four by & 
‘permissive’ method. Teachers were assigned rôles according to & 
natural preference as exhibited in a three-week trial period. They 
received training to “sharpen their natural teaching proclivities” 
(p. 164). Classes met once weekly for a semester. The sections 
were matched on the basis of (1) a pretest of the subject matter 
to be taught in the course, (2) scholastic aptitude (measure used 
not specified), (3) college status, (4) the proportion of graduates 
of private preparatory schools, and (5) size. 

The ‘directive’ method Wispé defines as “highly-structured and 
subject matter centered” (p. 183). The ‘permissive’ method he 
defines “operationally.” The instructor is using the ‘permissive’ 
method when he does not define the problem for discussion, asks 
open-ended questions, is informal in his manner, commends stu- 
dents frequently, and invites them to report personal experiences; 
in such a classroom, the students volunteer information, laugh 2 
great deal, and participate extensively in the discussion. 

Two observers of each type of class described class activities in 
terms of an “interaction scoring instrument” (p. 164), by means 0 
which ‘significant? (P not given) differences between the tw 
methods were found. At the end of the semester a projective test 
similar to the TAT was given to all ‘9 


mu ¢ 8, and a questionnaire a0- 
ministered designed to exhibit students’ attitudes toward college 


in general, teachers, students, and the specific class, These meas" 
plus a sentence-completion test were used to secure information 
on intro- and extrapunitiveness. All students took the same final 
examination, part of which was objective, 

No significant difference appeared in the scores on the objective 
part of the final examination for the students in the directive 25 
compared with those in the permissive sections. However, such & 


difference did appear for students with below-average scholastic 
aptitude. 
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Student reaction to the teaching favored the directive method. 
One-fourth of the entire group were satisfied with the teaching 
method they experienced; they were equally distributed among 
directive and permissive sections. One-fourth reported that they 
wished they could have had more permissiveness; of these two- 
thirds were in directive sections, one-third in permissive sections, 
The former felt tense and not free to recite; they expressed hos- 
tility toward the instructor. The latter felt relaxed and free to 
recite; their hostile feelings were directed toward non-personal 
objects. One-half of the entire group reported wanting more di- 
rection. Of these, two-thirds were in permissive sections, one- 
third in directive sections. The former felt relaxed and free to 
recite, the latter not; all were hostile toward the class, the in- 
structor, and themselves, and suffered from perceptual rigidity. 

In general, the majority of the students significantly (P < .05) 
preferred the directive sections. They appealed because they were 
well-structured. The agenda were clearly stated, students reported, 
and class activities helped them prepare for the examinations. Yet, 
they confessed enjoying the permissive sections more. 

Wispé concludes that the permissive type of instruction is not 
likely to succeed when stress is placed in high degree on passing 
examinations. “On the other hand, if the general educational at- 
mosphere is one of aiding personality development . . . and abet- 
ting intellectual curiosity ..., permissive teaching will probably 
achieve better results” (p. 171). 


x 


Gibb and Gibb (13) have utilized what they call ‘participative 
action’ methods (14) in conducting an elementary psychology 
course. The chief characteristic of these methods is the extensive 
use of the ‘buzz’ session. This consists in breaking a larger group 
into smaller groups for relatively brief and usually energetic dis- 
cussion of an issue. Its advantage is that it permits wider participa- 
tion in discussion than do more conventional ‘discussion’ methods, 

No formal lectures on course content were given in the experi- 
mental section in general psychology, meeting throughout the 
year, and consisting of about eighty students. Rather, the in- 
structor, “who played a constantly diminishing rôle in the decisions 
and activities of the groups, gave training in réle playing, group 
goal setting, problem centering, distributive leadership, evaluation 
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of individual performance by intragroup ratings, process observing, 
group selection, evaluation, and revision of class activities. Groups 
were given continual knowledge of results of ratings and class 
evaluations” (13, p. 247). The control class was another section in 
general psychology, roughly equivalent in sex, age, college major, 
and expectation as to teaching method, randomly selected from 
ten such sections taught by traditional lecture-discussion methods. 
At the conclusion of the experiment, the Gibbs found that the 
experimental group made statistically significant (P not given) 
gains in “rôle flexibility, self-insight, leadership and likeability 
ratings, and group membership skills” and that these gains were 
made with no apparent loss of normal content acquisition, 2S 
measured by traditional objective and essay examinations. 


x 


Grossman and Greding (17, 18) utilized four psychotherapeutic 
techniques in a class (N about 50) dealing with counseling and 
psychotherapy: 

(a) student papers on each chapter in the assigned text were 
prepared reflecting feelings, 

(b) each student counseled and was counseled in four individual 
counseling sessions, 

(c) the class was conducted nondirectively, 

(d) “buzz” sessions were conducted during which small groups 
(no more than eight in each case) of students discussed some toP!¢ 
among themselves and then one among them reported to the class. 

Two significant results appeared: 

(a) the papers showed an increase in the ease with which feelings 
were expressed, 

(b) students showed a significant increase (P < (1) in tolerance 
and understanding of others as measured by the Guilford-Zimme™ 
man Temperament Survey. 


No control, however, was used. 


XI 


Smith and Johnson (27) compared performances of two classes 
in general psychology taught by ‘democratic’ methods with thos 
of two classes taught by lecture-discussion methods. The ‘dem 
cratic’ method they define functionally as follows: 

(a) The teacher acts in a group-centered way. ‘He acts in &¢ 
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cordance with the expressed needs of the group rather than ac- 
cording to his conception of how things should be done, although 
he may inform the group of the limits within which their freedom 
operates. 

(b) The teacher assists in the expression and clarification of 
needs by listening permissively to their expression, protecting 
minority opinions, and evaluating ideas rather than individuals. 
He does not restrict the scope of the discussion. 

(c) The teacher tries to aid in the satisfaction of expressed needs 
by supplying information relevant to a decision, suggesting alter- 
natives, summarizing agreements within the group, and keeping 
discussion on the point. 

(d) The teacher seeks to decrease his leadership réle and to 
increase his membership réle. 

In the control classes, the instructor did most of the talking. 
He imposed upon these classes the decisions regarding number and 
kinds of tests and order of topics reached by the democratic classes. 
He sought to motivate the students, to explain difficult points, to 
bring in interesting additional materials, and to encourage dis- 
cussion. 

A total of sixty-two students comprised the two democratic 
and two traditional classes. The controls were matched with the 
experimental subjects in terms of scores on & ‘democratic attitudes’ 
test and on a pretest of psychological information. 

Four hypotheses were set up for testing. They were: 

(a) Students like democratic classes better than traditional 
classes. 

(b) Students accept decisions that they have made more readily 
than those made, and imposed upon them, by an instructor. 

(c) The development of democratic attitudes is greater in a 
democratic class than in a traditional class. 

(d) Students learn more in a democratic class. 

When results for the two instructors in the experiment were 
pooled, none of the hypotheses were verified. However, there was 
some variability in the results as between the instructors. 


XII 


Ruja (25) taught two classes in philosophy and one in general 
psychology one semester by lecture, another by nondirective dis- 
cussion. The time of teaching was staggered so that not all the 
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lecture classes were held in the fall nor all the discussion classes 
in the spring, nor vice versa. The same course examinations were 
administered to two sections of the contrasting sections of a given 
course, and all assignments were identical. An analysis of covari- 
ance was performed on the achievement scores to keep scholastic 
aptitude (as measured by the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination) constant for the contrasting groups. 
Reactions to the instructor were sought by means of a standardized 
rating scale (24) having an ascertained reliability and validity. 
Contrasts in social adjustment were measured by means of the 
names-known technique (21). At the end of the semester, students 
were asked to write down all the names of fellow students they 
knew. Names of those known before entering the class were deleted. 
Changes in emotional adjustment were measured by administering 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory at the beginning and end of the 
semester for each of the six classes. 

Students in the discussion sections did not surpass those in the 
lecture sections in subject matter mastery. Although the philosophy 
students in the discussion sections did equally well with those 17 
the lecture sections, the psychology discussion students performe 
at a significantly lower level than the psychology lecture students. 

Use of the Bell Adjustment Inventory showed no significant 
differences in ‘adjustment’ gains for discussion as compared wit 
lecture. Rather, for each of the comparisons made, the lecture 
sections made greater gains than the corresponding discussion 
sections; hence, there is some strength to the contrary hypothes’S 
that the lecture method promotes emotional adjustment. i 

The instructor was rated more favorably by the philosophy dis- 
cussion sections than by the corresponding lecture sections. How- 
ever, no significant difference appeared for the psychology classes: 

Specific items which differentiated significantly for the two types 
of procedure express well the virtues of each method. Thus, the 
discussion sections felt that the instructor was willing to accep 
new ideas, that he gave students the feeling that they were par 
of the ‘teaching process’ and not mere receivers of the teaching: 
and that he provoked lively discussions; moreover, they were ps 
conscious of nervous mannerisms which the instructor exhibi 4 
as he speaks. Those who favored the lecture procedure were im- 
pressed by the amount of time the instructor apparently put in m 
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preparation for his classes and by the logical and systematic 
quality of his lectures. 

Although the proportions of favorable and unfavorable free 
comments for lecture and discussion are not significantly different, 
examination of individual comments leads to better understanding 
of the dynamics of the learning process in the two situations. The 
students in the lecture sections stressed the classroom situation as 
providing opportunities for learning new ideas—but yet some of 
them were not very happy over the new ideas to which they were 
exposed. The students in the discussion sections seemed more 
aware of the principle that learning is an active process and were 
more likely to blame themselves for failure than the instructor, 
the examinations, or the textbook. On the other hand, they missed 
the sure direction and definite assurances which an instructor- 
centered class can provide. 

As is perhaps to be expected, students in the discussion sections 
got to know one another in greater numbers than in the lecture 
sections. This is, perhaps, however, only & superficial acquaintance 
as measured by knowledge of one anothers’ names. Only in one 
case was the difference between the number of those in the dis- 


cussion section who spent twenty hours or more in one anothers’ 


company and the number of those in the lecture section who did 


the same significantly different. Perhaps a one-semester class which 
meets but two or three times per week can not be expected to do 
more in this regard than to acquaint students with one another. 
Thus, there is no doubt, the discussion room can do much better 


than the lecture hall. 
SUMMARY 


Research in this area has been energetic and zealous but some- 
what diffuse and in some respects undisciplined. Lack of uni- 
formity in the procedures being contrasted makes comparison and 
pooling of results difficult. Table I exhibits this lack of consensus 
in categories employed. 

Moreover, the procedures are sometimes not adequately defined. 
Bovard’s care on this matter contrasts with Wispé’s indefiniteness. 
Smith and Johnson write that they made no effort to ‘maximize’ 
the differences between their two methods. Unless this is done, 
however, how unambiguous is the contrast in the experimental 
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approaches? In Cantor’s book, we are given generous extracts of 
class discussion, but we are not told what characteristics embodied 
in the discussion define it. In Husband’s article, the stress seems 
to be on size of class and amount of student participation. The 
‘discussion’ group is smaller than the ‘lecture’ group, and the 
students participate more. But is the class structured deliberately 
one way in the one situation and another in the other? We are not 
told this. 


TABLE I.—CATEGORIES USED IN RECENT RESEARCH ON COLLEGE TEACHING 


METHODS 
Investigator Categories 

Asch (1) Nondirective Traditional (lecture, | 
demonstration, 10- 
structor-directed dis- 
cussion) 

Berrien (2, 3), Castore | Case-method (permis- 

(8, 9) sive discussion) 
Bovard (4, 6) Group-centered Leader-centered E 
Faw (11) Student-centered dis- | Instructor-centered dis- 
cussion cussion à 

Gibb and Gibb (13) Participative action Traditional lecture-dis- 
cussion 

Gross (15) Nondirective Traditional 

Grossman and Greding | Nondirective 

(17, 18) 

Husband (19) Large lecture Smaller recitation 

McKeachie (20) Discussion Study tutorial Recitation 

Ruja (25) Discussion Lecture 

Smith and Johnson (27) | Democratic Lecture-discussion 

Wispé (28) Permissive Directive 


Comparisons are sometimes ambiguously expressed. When Wispé 
reports that students enjoyed the ‘permissive’ procedures mo? 
does he mean that they said that they enjoyed them more than they 
supposed they would have enjoyed the ‘directive’ methods? How 
much validity is to be assigned to their suppositions? Does be mean 
that the average ratings of ‘enjoyment’ of the permissive sections 
exceeded those of the directive sections? If so, why is there ne 
mention of the significance of the difference in the means? Does he 
mean that the observers had the impression that the students . 
the permissive sections were enjoying their experiences more tha 
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the students in the directive sections were enjoying their experi- 
ences? If so, should not these impressions have been quantified 


and reported? 


TABLE II.—SUMMARY OF COMPARISONS BETWEEN ‘DISCUSSION’ AND 


‘LECTURE’* 
| | Outcomes 
Investigator N ce ee es P 
Metaal | tional | Social 
Asch (1) 124 —]|>|— |0 
Berrien (2) Ca. 100 = = 
Bovard (4, 6) 50 > > j= 
Cantor-Gross-Ruja (7, 15, 28) 72 > <.01 
Faw (11) 102 > > > | .05,—, — 
Gibb and Gibb (13) Ca. 160 = > 
Grossman and Greding (17, | Ca. 50 > > |, Ol 
18) 

Husband (19) Ca. 1700 | — 
McKeachie (20) 661 < <.05 
Ruja (25) 207 -|— <.001 
Schwebel and Asch (26) 70 > > > 
Smith and Johnson (27) 62 — = = 
Wispé (28) Ca. 140 = = 


* The comparisons begin with the ‘discussion’ method. Thus, the first 
entry reads: In the Asch study no difference appeared in intellectual and 
in social outcomes, and the students in the ‘discussion’ section(s) surpassed 


those in the ‘lecture’ section(s) in ‘emotional’ adjustment. , : 
The dash (—) in the ‘Outcomes’ columns indicates no significant differ- 


ence or inconsistent results. A vacant cell indicates an absence of reported 
results. The P values are listed in the order in which the significant differ- 
ences are reported. A dash (—) or a vacant space in the P column indicates 


that no P values were reported. Á " P 
The table must, of course, be viewed with serious reservation. The cate- 


gories for method and for outcome include many different things; within 
each, indeed, there may be more differences than similarities. 


When McKeachie reports, in similar fashion, preferences of the 
students for the various methods, should he not take some account 
of the lack of experience of the students with methods other than 
the one used in their specific class? Can one legitimately compare 
an experienced method with a described or imagined one? 

When, despite these obstacles, comparisons of results are made, 
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many discrepancies appear. Table IJ, which summarizes outcomes 
of the various studies, clearly reveals this. 


METHODOLOGICAL EVALUATIONS 


Some of the studies impress one as being more carefully con- 
trolled than others. In as complex an area as this, many variables 
are involved. It is extremely important to define, isolate, and 
control them as far as possible. 

In the Grossman-Greding and Schwebel-Asch studies, no con- 
trol seems to have been employed at all for comparison purposes. 
In the Cantor-Gross study, there are two different courses, each 
taught by a different method and by a different instructor. In 
Asch’s study, no examinations were given the nondirective grouP 
during the course of the semester, and the final examination was 
given—as it perhaps appeared in the eyes of the students—as 
something of an afterthought. Students in the experimental class 
were ‘expected’ to read the chapters in the texts, but students in 
the control groups were ‘required’ to do so. The former were Te- 
quired to write weekly reaction reports, while the latter wrote # 
term paper. The former took no examinations during the semester, 
the latter three. 

Student’s opinions with regard to gains they believe they have 
made in emotional and social adjustment are reported in a number 
of the studies. These can not always be relied upon. As Forer (/ 2) 
has demonstrated, students may be quite inaccurate in their 
self-assessments. 

Some times ad hoc measuring instruments have been devised for 
the purpose of the investigation. Thus, Bovard constructed aP 
‘affect’ scale, Castore a six-item attitude scale, Ruja an instructor- 
rating form, Wispé a ‘TAT-type’ test and an ‘interaction scori?g 
instrument,’ and Smith and Johnson a ‘democratic attitude’, 
scale, a ‘psychological sensitivity’ test, and a ‘class-evaluatio? 
form; they selected items from Bell’s Adjustment Inventory R 
compose a ‘social passivity’ test. 

This impromptu test-constructing is not in itself objectionable, 
for, as new research needs arise, new research tools will need tO 
devised to meet them. But should not the tools be tested out of the 
specific context in which they are to be used? Otherwise, there may 
be a danger that the instrument will be constructed to prove W pA 
the investigator is hoping to prove. Bovard (5) and Ruja (24) ha 
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provided data on norms, reliability, and validity of the new in- 
struments they constructed for their experimental purposes. Smith 
and Johnson tested their ‘democratic attitudes’ scale by gauging 
internal consistency (correlating item scores with total scores), 
by correlating the scale with other scales presumably measuring 
the same traits, and by computing test-retest and split-half coeffi- 
cients of reliability. Gross (16) too sought carefully to validate his 
self-insight scale before using it to assess the values of nondirective 
teaching. 

But evidence of such validation was lacking in the published re- 
ports of the work of Castore and of Wispé. Smith and Johnson’s 
‘psychological sensitivity’ test consisted of two items! No data 
concerning validity or reliability are given. Even when a test has 
respectable reliability, a group of items selected from it to consti- 
tute a subtest may have none to speak of. When we are told that 
Bell’s ‘social adjustment’ items were used to obtain a measure 
of the student’s ‘social aggressiveness’, we need also to be told 
how valid these items are for this specific purpose. 

Of course, reports of research must be very much condensed for 
publication often, and one should not conclude that such evidence 
does not exist from its not being available in any published form 
to date. 

Many questions remain in one’s mind after reviewing the re- 
search, The following may serve to suggest some additional meth- 
odological doubts which the writer entertains. More positively, they 
may serve to suggest new areas of inquiry for this significant field 
of research. 

1) Is difference in subject matter important for method? Would 
results for chemistry, e.g., differ from those for history? In the 
field of psychology, would results differ for a course in mental 
hygiene as compared with one in experimental methods or in 
statistics? Ruja (25) found that for teaching course-content, the 
lecture method was superior to the discussion method in psychology 
but not in philosophy. An appalling number of the studies deal 
with the teaching of general psychology. How about mathematics? 
science? foreign language? physical education? What are the sig- 
nificant factors here? The degree of reference to personal problems? 
The presence of a body of authoritative facts? The degree of 
emphasis upon acquiring skills as opposed to acquiring informa- 
tion? The level of the course (whether elementary or advanced)? 
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Are attitudes and skills affected more by the discussion procedure 
than is subject matter mastery? 

2) Are differences in instructors important? The two instructors 
involved in the Smith-Johnson study secured discrepant results. 
Was one ‘warm’, the other ‘cold’, as the authors suggest, and is 
this the source of the discrepancies in student performances? Does 
skill in lecturing make a difference? Does the degree to which an 
instructor is capable of self-abnegation make a difference? Does 
the ability to achieve insight into others’ problems make a differ- 
ence? Do flexibility and degree of open-mindedness make a differ- 
ence? Do competence in one’s field and conscientiousness in pre- 
paring one’s lectures make a difference? 

3) Are differences in students important? age? sex? degree of 
emotional and social maturity? Schwebel and Asch found that the 
students preferring the directive method were as a whole more 
poorly adjusted to the classroom situation and reported more 
general adjustment problems than those preferring the nondirective 
method (26, p. 362). Ruja (25) found a significant (P < 01 
superiority in performance on the course examinations for a lecture 
class composed of students significantly older (P < 001) and 
longer in college (P < .001), and having a greater (P < .02) pro” 
portion of men than the corresponding discussion class. Smith an 
Johnson found that students who at the start of the term ™* g 
high scores in a pretest on course-content gain the most in demo” 
cratic attitudes. Gain in subject matter mastery correlates bes 
with low initial level of such mastery and not at all with amount 
of participation in class discussion, attitude toward the class, &” 
initial democratic-attitudes score. ; 

4) Are differences in social climate important? Does # fluid 
individualistic society make different educational demands mor: 
those a stable, conformity-exacting society makes? Does the dis- 
crepancy between the competitive individualistic grading syste 
prevailing in most colleges and the coéperative orientation require 
by the ‘discussion’ methods constitute an insuperable obstacle 
their success in the colleges as presently constituted? «by 

5) What are the long-run effects of the two methods? be 
leads to continued study? Which promotes the capacity to de 
with new problems? Which is more likely to motivate the § 
toward mastery as contrasted with superficial acquisition a 
glib parroting? Which cultivates more the habits of indepen’? 
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critical and creative thinking? Compelling the student to rely upon 
his own powers may make him feel insecure if he is unaccustomed 
to this shouldering of responsibility. But if this experience is a 
prelude to growth, then perhaps it is to be welcomed rather than 


censured. 
6) What outcomes ensue when methods are combined? Does 


degree of nondirectiveness make a difference? 

These are broad questions and would need to be translated into 
specific research issues before progress could be made toward their 
solution. They indicate, however, the complexity of the problem. 
Much work, it is perhaps needless to say, remains to be done in 
this area in order to identify the most effective procedures in col- 


lege teaching. 
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CORRECTIVE READING: GROUPING 
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RETARDED READERS 


During the 1930’s, corrective reading became a panacea for many 
educational ills. Since that time, concepts of retardation have 
been more fully developed. As a result, more attention is being 
given to different types of reading disabilities, especially to ver- 
balism and remedial reading. In short, corrective reading is viewed 
in a much broader perspective, and differentiated guidance appears 
to be given long overdue consideration. (7, 8, 12) 

Provision is made for most remedial reading cases to be analyzed 
in a reading clinic and to be taught in a reading clinic laboratory 
school or in a special room. Extremely retarded readers and non- 
readers of this type are few in number—about one in six hundred 
or more. Many of these problems, if not all, may be prevented by 
identifying their associative learning problems during the initial 
reading stage and by using appropriate techniques. The use of a 
reading specialist’s time for the prevention of reading disabilities 
can be justified from the point of view of cost as well as from the 


humane point of view. 

Corrective reading needs are cared for within the regular class- 
room or in a special corrective reading room, depending upon the 
school situation and policies. When special reading adjustment 
teachers are employed in elementary and secondary schools, the 
classroom teachers work hand-in-hand with them. This is necessary 
in order to select readable instructional materials to keep pace 
with the child’s progress in reading. : 

A successful corrective reading teacher selects not only interest- 
ing materials but also material which is easily readable for every 
member of the group. If an interest approach is made, he begins at 
the basal or independent reading level, depending upon learner 
needs. In any event, he uses materials that are below the instruc- 
tional reading level. (6, Ch. xxt) 

To avoid frustrating the retarded reader in his regular classroom 
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activities, the classroom teacher must be continually aware of his 
independent and instructional reading levels. Otherwise, the re- 
sults obtained by the corrective teacher are ‘undone’ in the regular 
classroom. (7, Ch. I) 


APPROACHES 


In an elementary school, corrective reading needs can be cared 
for in the regular classroom. Heretofore, the chief need has been 
for materials of high interest value with a low level of readability. 
Now that this need has been met by publishers, the next step is 
to give the classroom teacher guidance in organizing and meeting 
the specific needs of groups. (7) 

In secondary schools and colleges, the departmentalization of 
instruction creates a situation quite different from that in a modern 
elementary school. The language development program is usually 
assigned to the departments of English and Speech. If anything 185 
done about developmental reading, teachers concerned with Eng- 
lish or the core curriculum do it. Corrective reading problems are 
handled by the counseling and guidance services, a reading clinic 
staff, or a special teacher who is concerned with reading and study 
habits. (2) 

Reading adjustment teachers—Recently special reading adjust- 
ment teachers have been assigned to corrective reading classes A 
some school systems. Usually this reading adjustment teacher 185 
assigned full time to one building. 

In large school systems, the reading adjustment teacher may 8°” 
vice two or more schools. In some systems, a corrective classroom 
is established in a centrally located building and the pupils 2° 
transported to it. In other systems, the teacher is scheduled for 
classes in several schools. 

This plan of using a special reading teacher for corrective reading 
groups has at the same time both serious limitations and subst®”” 
tial possibilities. 

In some situations the classroom teacher sloughs off his respons” 
bilities for systematic reading instruction by making the fallacious 
assumption that the special reading teacher is taking care ° 
the reading needs. For example, in one high school of 4000 st" 
dents, thirty-nine pupils were taking corrective reading courses: 
This was the reading program for that large school. P 

In the intermediate grades of one elementary school, the reading 
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program was whatever the corrective reading teacher did. In this 
situation, the corrective reading program deteriorated to a de- 
partmentalized school program. The so-called corrective reading 
teacher taught reading in isolation from spelling, arithmetic, etc. 
This was compartmentalization! 

In some situations, classroom teachers are selected to serve as 
special reading teachers—often with a raise in salary. Sometimes 
these classroom teachers accept these positions without professional 
preparation in this area. The assumption of the administration is 
that ‘more of the same thing is a curative’. This is the kind of 
reasoning that would lead a doctor to prescribe more poison to a 
patient who is dying of lead poisoning. 

Here is an example of an over-dose of the ‘same thing.’ A popular 
teacher was selected to establish a corrective reading classroom. 
Without additional professional preparation, she took to her new 
position plenty of enthusiasm. Since she did not know how to select 
candidates for her groups, she accepted all the recommendations of 
classroom teachers. At the start, she had her sections loaded with 
non-readers and extremely retarded readers, ranging in mental 
ability from the feeble-minded to the superior. 

Since this teacher was unprepared for her new position, she was 
blissfully unaware of the variety of problems before her. She had no 
means of classifying the types of disabilities. Furthermore, she had 
contributed to the need for corrective reading by regimenting in- 
struction in her regular classroom. Now she resorted to the regimen- 
tation of corrective instruction with the usual results. 

The pupils could read very little or not at all. Of course, they 
couldn’t pronounce words. For that matter, the pupils could do 
very little with any other phase of reading. However, the teacher 
said that if they couldn’t pronounce words they couldn’t read—so 
the sensible thing to do was to memorize a basic sight vocabulary! 
True to her word, she began drilling on & list of more than two 
hundred words. Each day groups were sent to her room to drone 
over the list written on the blackboard. After several weeks of 
directing rote-memory exercises, the teacher tried out her pupils 
with pre-primers and primers. They still could not read! 

These pupils couldn’t read because they had not been taught to 
read. They had been taught, instead, to pronounce words. 

It was at this point that the teacher lost her enthusiasm. She 
decided that she needed help in a hurry. But there is no such thing 
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as ‘the word!’ Professional competence is not achieved by attend- 
ing one lecture or seeing one demonstration. 

At a one-week institute, “her eyes were opened.” The following 
summer she began her program of professional study. After several 
summers and several one-week institutes, this teacher has prepared 
herself to do both corrective and remedial work. In the process, she 
has prepared herself to consult with classroom teachers on de- 
velopmental reading—on a preventive reading program. At the 
time of this writing, the administration has scheduled time for her 
to work with teachers as well as with children. 

Reading consultants.—In every school, the teachers should have 
access to a professional worker who has some understanding of 
child development—especially language development—and cor- 
rective and remedial problems. This type of service is being give? 
by state, county, district, and city supervisors, depending upon the 
size of the school and the administrative organization. This service 
is being offered by individuals given diverse titles: reading consul- 
tants, helping teachers, reading supervisors, language arts supe™ 
visors, etc. 

These reading consultants in elementary and secondary sch 
are primarily concerned with developmental reading programs 
with the prevention of reading difficulties. However, some consul- 
tants are using the popularity of corrective and remedial programs 
as an opening wedge for the study of the reading needs of all the 
pupils. 

Since reading is one of the important aids to learning, the US° 
of reading consultants appears to be justified, especially if a school- 
wide program is organized. Reading is a perennial problem. 
will continue to be so, unless someone is delegated the respons” 
bility of keeping the program under continuous study. 


ools 


SELECTION OF CASES 


For special corrective reading groups, considerable cautior 18 
exercised in the selection of candidates. 

Motivated readers—The efficient learner recognizes his needs: 
He knows his level of achievement in order to see the need a 
using given materials. He is aware of his specific problems in arde 
to understand the purpose of a given activity. Learner awaren® 
of needs is a very important factor in motivation. (12, 14) m 

Tt is a highly undesirable practice to force an individual into 
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corrective reading group. Enthusiastic teachers, psychologists, de- 
partment heads, deans of students, etc. can ‘wreck’ a program 
and place the teacher on the spot by this practice. It is a far better 
practice to begin with a small group and let members of this group 
sell their classmates. This means, of course, that the teacher must 
organize a program that makes sense to the group. Volunteers 
will always profit more from instruction and build a better group 
morale than draftees. 

Retarded readers—The candidate should be retarded in lan- 
guage skills, concepts, or speed. That is, his probable capacity 
should exceed his achievement. 

In the selection of cases for corrective reading groups, it is crucial 
to differentiate between mental retardation and reading retarda- 
tion. This operates two ways. In the first place, a low achiever in 
reading is not necessarily retarded in reading. About eighty per 
cent of retarded readers have normal or superior intelligence. In 
the second place, a group test of intelligence usually is primarily a 
reading test. For this reason, a retarded reader may appear—on the 
basis of a group reading-type test of intelligence—to be dull. 

Experience has demonstrated that classroom teachers need ex- 
tensive professional preparation in order to differentiate between 
retarded readers and other types of individuals. There are instances 
where corrective reading programs—especially at the secondary- 
school levels—have produced undesirable attitudes because of the 
unfortunate selection of cases. In general, classroom teachers who 
are unfamiliar with concepts of retardation tend to refer mental 
subnormals and emotional deviates to corrective and remedial 
reading classes. This practice of well-intentioned teachers may 
reduce classroom problems but it defeats the purposes of corrective 
instruction. 

When a corrective reading program is introduced, an attempt 
is made to select ‘normal’ individuals. Only individuals with 
special reading needs are admitted. ; . 

Identification of cases. —Candidates for special corrective reading 
groups may be screened by several procedures: A 

1) Referral by teachers.—Through demonstration and discus- 
sions, the special reading teacher can come to terms with classroom 
teachers regarding retardation in reading. This procedure has the 
added value of developing essential coöperation based on under- 
standing. 
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Regardless of who refers a case, steps are taken to verify the re- 
tardation by objective tests. The purpose of the testing is to screen 
out remedial reading cases requiring special attention as well as 
mental subnormals and emotional deviates, leaving only corrective 
cases. Furthermore, individuals who are retarded most can be 
helped first. 

2) Study of school records—In a modern school system, in- 
dividual folders of data are available. From these folders three 
types of data are informative. First, discrepancies between reading 
achievement and capacity may be noted. Performance on tests of 
reading, spelling, arithmetic ‘reasoning,’ geography, and other 
areas in which language is important are evaluated. If the in- 
dividual has a long history of reading failure, there is likely to be a 
record of an individual intelligence test (e.g., a Binet or a Grace 
Arthur). All these data may be inspected quickly to sereen out the 
most likely candidates for a corrective reading group. 

Second, data from tests of arithmetic computation and arith- 
metic ‘reasoning’ offer clues to reading retardation. Most tests of 
arithmetic ‘reasoning’ are basically reading tests; most computation 
tests require the use of only arithmetic processes. For this reason, & 
retarded reader is likely to achieve a higher score on arithmetic 
computation than on arithmetic reasoning. 

Third, today many individual records contain teacher observa- 
tions of development and adjustment. These comments can be rich 
sources of information on language development. 

3) Testing —The administration of a battery of standardized 
tests of both capacity and achievement is almost standard pro- 
cedure in schools today. In public schools, they are given at the 
beginning of the school year. In colleges and universities, they 21° 
used as a basis for admission and assignment to class sections: 
Hence, these data can be used as the basis for screening out cases 
as possible candidates for corrective reading. 

Low achievers in reading and spelling in elementary schools may 
be identified by means of special reading tests (e.g., Towa Silent 
Reading Test) or special sections of general achievement tests 
(e.g., Stanford Achievement Test). The retarded readers morg 
these low achievers are identified by comparing mental ages with 
reading ages. 

Low achievers in reading in secondary schools and colleges may 
be screened out by means of a wide-range test, such as the Gates 
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Survey Test. While these tests do not discriminate among higher 
levels of reading abilities, they do provide more information on the 
lowest fifty per cent of a group than a high-school or college reading 
test. (13) 

Admission of cases.—Candidates for a corrective reading group 
are screened first. The purpose of this screening is to identify those 
individuals who appear to need corrective reading. The next step 
is the selection of cases for the final group. 

No individual is admitted to a corrective reading group who has 
a remedial reading problem. This is the type of case that has an 
associative learning disability, requiring considerable individual 
attention and the use of special techniques. They do not profit from 
corrective reading instruction, which is organized for the ‘fast 
movers’. They are referred to a reading clinic staffed to deal with 
dyslexias. 

Before cases are admitted for corrective or remedial reading in- 
struction, steps are taken to insure visual and auditory readiness 
for learning. Many retarded readers with serious visual handicaps 
can pass a Snellen Chart Test of visual acuity. Therefore, a de- 
tailed and complete vision and eye examination is made by a com- 
petent vision specialist. (6, Ch. x1). Likewise, hearing is checked 
by means of a pure tone audiometer. (6, Ch. x11) However, check- 
ing vision and hearing is not enough; steps are taken to correct 
handicaps. 

In general, it is a wise procedure to admit first those individuals 
who are most retarded. This means that those with high mental 
ages and low reading ages are given priority. These individuals are 
likely to make the greatest gains and the most rapid gains. Further- 
more, they add prestige to the corrective reading program. 


SIZE OF CLASSES 


Regardless of one’s basic philosophy of education, there are 
situations in which corrective reading classes are highly desirable. 
College.— In most colleges and universities, usually no one de- 
partment is prepared to cope with the problems of a ‘bright? 
student with a reading-study handicap. For the time being, it 
appears sensible to offer corrective reading-study courses for stu- 


dents who request help. . 
The size of a class that can be taught effectively depends upon 


several factors. In a large school, some homogeneity of groups can 
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be achieved by sectioning. For example, those with less than sixth- 
grade level of reading ability may be organized into one group; 
those with seventh- to twelfth-grade level, in another group. In 
addition to non-credit courses for these groups, credit courses are 
given for those students who achieve scores on a standardized 
reading test above the eleventh or twelfth grade. 

Admission requirements for schools and for departments vary 
considerably. These policies bring about the admission of more 
individuals with reading-study handicaps in some departments 
than in others. Furthermore, the levels of reading ability tend to 
vary significantly from one department to another, making it 
necessary to have instructional materials with a wide range of 
readability levels. 

In some colleges and universities, the entering students with 

language disabilities are screened out for non-credit courses 12 
English composition. Since many of these unfortunate students 
cannot spell and write very well because they are low in auditory 
discrimination skills and reading abilities, they are often sectioned 
and assigned to a special reading teacher. These sections vary 1° 
size from fifteen to thirty, depending on administrative policies. , 
- The organizing ability and experience of the instructor is & 818- 
nificant factor in determining the size of a class. Some instructors 
can deal with twenty-five or thirty students on a differentiated basis 
as easily as others can deal with ten or fifteen students. In general, 
classes on corrective reading vary from fifteen to twenty-five stu- 
dents. . 

Secondary school_—The organization of reading-study classes in 
secondary schools presents problems not unlike those at the college 
level. Here, again the size of a class depends upon the range o 
achievement levels, the specific needs (e.g., word recognition 
critical reading, etc.), the availability of instructional materials, the 
experience of the teacher, etc. Where it is possible to section 
classes, the range of achievement levels may be narrowed 80 tha 
the class may be subdivided into three or four groups. 

Other things being equal, the size of the class depends upor hog 
effectively the students can be grouped within the class. Usually 
the teacher can administer the differentiated activities of twelve t° 
twenty-five students. 

Elementary school.—Usually there is much more flexibility 
mentary than in secondary school schedules. For this reason, 
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problems of maintaining an integration of the corrective reading 
activities with the regular classroom activities are relatively few. 

In selecting pupils for corrective reading classes, consideration 
is given to keeping the chronological age range to a minimum. There 
is, of course, a greater range in interests among children in the 
first and second grades than among children in the fifth and sixth 
grades. This factor tends to reduce the size of corrective reading 
classes, except in larger schools. 

Retarded readers in elementary schools tend to have relatively 
few independent reading-study skills and habits. Hence, they re- 
quire close supervision. This means that the size of the class is 
kept small. 

One of the major problems of retarded readers with language 
deficiencies is the need for a basic reading vocabulary. The develop- 
ment of this vocabulary embraces: 

1) Concept formation which yields the vocabulary 

2) Refinement of auditory discrimination skills basic to word 
analysis 

3) Acquisition of word learning and word recognition tech- 
niques 

The sequential and cumulative development of these skills at 
either the elementary or higher school levels requires time and 
personal attention. This factor also tends to reduce the size of cor- 
rective reading classes. . 

A major problem of another type of retarded reader is verbalism. 
This need is met by concept development and use of semantic 
analysis and critical reading techniques. The problem here is not 
word recognition but critical thinking in reading situations. It is 
highly desirable to work with these groups in a separate period. 
(7, Chs. vr and vir) P Z š 

Differentiated guidance usually can be provided in corrective 
reading classes ranging from twelve to eighteen pupils. How much 
differentiation can be made depends upon the selection of the 
cases, the experience of the teacher, etc. j y 

Scheduling.—It is essential to schedule corrective reading classes 
at a time of day when the learners can work most effectively. 
Furthermore, it is essential to lead the horse to water only when 
he wants to drink. That is, corrective reading activities are most 
fruitful when the learner requests help. 

Time of day—When a child is forced to enroll in a corrective 
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reading class, he is in a very unhealthy emotional climate. To deny 
him recess periods and to keep him after school hours in order to 
schedule the activities is like pouring gasoline on a smoldering fire. 
This ‘forcing’ technique develops attitudes—attitudes of with- 
drawal. 

Any worth-while educational activity merits scheduling during 
regular school hours. Moreover, the corrective reading period 
should present a minimum of conflicts with regular classroom &¢- 
tivities. 

Class schedule—Once upon a time a dean referred a failing stu- 
dent to the reading clinic. This student had failed to pass fourteen 
credit hours of courses out of nineteen. In the reading clinic, the 
student’s problem was revealed to be primarily a reading disability. 

The enthusiastic and well-intentioned dean ordered the student 
to report to the reading clinic one hour each day for the next 
semester. In addition, he explained that since several courses hat 
been failed, the student should schedule at least twenty-one credit 
hours for the second semester. 

The facts were: 

1) The student demonstrated he could not deal successfully 
with a nineteen-hour schedule. 

2) The student had a serious reading disability which would 
require five hours each week in a corrective reading class plus # 
least five hours of outside preparation. This time had to be taken 
from his other study hours. 

These appeared to be reasonable conclusions: ; 

1) Provide ample time immediately for overcoming the reading 
disability. 

2) Reduce the required class load from nineteen hours to twelve 
or fifteen semester hours or whatever the student could carry 5U 
cessfully. Subtract from these twelve to fifteen hours the five-hour 
corrective reading class. In short, schedule only seven to ten hours 
of regular class work until the reading problem was no longer ® 
handicap. : 

The dean, possessing his full share of mental health and cM 
thinking ability, revised his conclusion. The boy made g00¢; 
dean was happier and wiser. . 

The moral of this story is that two complete schedules of all 
tivities—corrective reading classes and regular class schedules 
cannot be carried at the same time. In fact, there is some justific 
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tion in scheduling corrective as well as remedial activities on a full- 
time basis until the student becomes an effective member of his 
regular social group. 

Consideration is always given to the substitutions of a corrective 
reading period for some other language period. An individual who 
cannot read cannot write and spell. Therefore, corrective reading 
activities can be substituted, without question, for reading, spelling, 
English composition, and literature classes. 


SUMMARY 


In most schools there are retarded readers. Furthermore, there 
ed readers, presenting different types of 
problems. The situation does not require debate about whether 
there is a need for believing in corrective and remedial reading. The 
learners have the need for special attention regardless of what this 
type of instruction is called. 

One of the first considerations is the professional preparation of 
the teacher for dealing with corrective and remedial reading needs. 
With adequate preparation, this teacher can schedule time for 
helping other teachers with their reading programs. 

Procedures for selecting and grouping learners either make or 
break a corrective reading program. In general, cases are selected 
on the basis of objective data. Learner motivation, the amount 
of retardation, the level of reading achievement, and kindred 


factors are considered. 

Corrective reading groups 
when the learners can profit most 
gives priority to the type of need an 
schedule of the individual. 


are a great many retard 


are scheduled at a time of the day 
from the activities. This policy 
d takes into account the total 
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SUPERVISORS INSPIRE PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH* 


BERNADINE M. JONES 


Curriculum Consultant in Mathematics for Montgomery County, Maryland 


What is the fundamental rôle of the supervisor? What is pro- 
fessional growth? What are the major characteristics by which 
professional growth may be identified? Is professional growth sig- 
nificantly important to the supervisor in playing his rôle? Does the 
professional growth of the supervisor produce a vital influence upon 
the individual teacher and, therefore, upon his students? Is this 
professional growth also desirable for teachers? What are some of 
the ways in which the supervisor may inspire his teachers towards 
professional growth? And, finally, what are some of the evidences 
of professional growth whereby the teacher and the supervisor 
may measure and evaluate the degree of their success in its develop- 
ment? These are some of the questions that came to my mind in 
thinking about the topic for my discussion. I trust that any sug- 
gestions made here will stimulate healthy curiosity, zest for ex- 
perimentation and discovery, and a quest for further answers to 
these important questions. This epitomizes the suggested program 
for professional growth. Sag 

Quite simply stated, the rôle of the supervisor is to help the 
teacher to help the student grow. In the area of mathematics, it is 
for the supervisor to afford leadership and guidance to teachers in 
their development of a sound program which is in accord with the 
procedures and principles of administration. It is the function of 
the supervisor to foster the integration of materials, methods, and 
human resources towards the realization of the goal of education, 
the full self-realization of each student. We recognize the super- 
visor as the channel between administration and the teacher. As 
we all know, there is a two-fold meaning to channel, a dividing 
line or a passage way, and it is this fact that creates for the super- 
visor a grave danger, while, at the same time, it affords him his 
most challenging opportunity. Again, the master plan of the super- 


* Presented at the Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the National Council 
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~Asor is to assist teachers in the development and execution of a 
sound mathematics program which functions in accord with the 
principles and procedures of administration and to interpret this 
program to administration. Through effective interpretation, born 
of his own thorough understanding of and deep insight into the 
full program of education, it is for the supervisor to foster whole- 
some relations with administration and guidance personnel and 
to secure their understanding of the needs, objectives and values of 
a sound mathematics program in order to merit their reciprocated 
support. 

Now just what is the relation between the professional growth 
of the supervisor and his successful accomplishment of his rôle? 
It is my proposition that the correlation between successful super- 
vision and professional growth approaches 1, However, since the 
validity of this correlation rests upon one’s concept of professional 
pronti I submit a description of my own understanding of this 

erm. 

As education is an interior development, so is professional 
growth, which is merely increased education, both specialized and 
general. Jacques Maritain said, “Education should essentially 21m 
not at producing the type but in liberating the human person.” 
“The great thing is the awakening of the inner resources and 
creativity. ”? Isn’t this the essence of Democracy which symbolizes 
the inherent worth of the individual and which provides oppo! 
tunity for each individual to realize his maximum potential? Pro- 
fessional growth may be described as an interior development © 
understandings, insight, attitudes, through self-activity self-disci- 
pline, independent thinking towards a continuous and ‘ever fuller 
self-realization, while maintaining the unselfish ideal of service 
to others. What Henderson and Pingry say of meaning in OU" 
Twenty-first Yearbook might well be said of professional growth, 
“It is postulated that professional growth is a continuous vati2!¢ 
whose range is the open interval zero to infinity.” Although the 


1 Jacques Maritain, Education at the Cr . Yale UDl- 
versity Press, 1943, p. 100. ossroads. New Haven: Y. 

2 Ibid., p. 43. . 

3 Kenneth B. Henderson and Robert E. Pingry, “Problem-solving 1” 
mathematics,” The Learning of Mathematics, Its Theory and pracie 
Twenty-first Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The National Council of Te®® 
ers of Mathematics, 1953, p. 238. 
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evidence is seen in our social reactions, a grave danger lies in 
any endeavor to train the individual in external social reactions 
first, trusting to interior growth. The failure of this practice is 
evidenced in the insincere social responses and the superficial 
reading, traveling, accumulation of credits in the name of pro- 
fessional development. Charity within governs our attitude towards 
others, but we all know the converse does not hold. Faith in our- 
selves and in our task assures our enthusiasm and zeal, but we all 
know those who evidence much enthusiasm quite misdirected. 
Briefly, consumption precedes, but does not assure, digestion or 
assimilation. Growth follows assimilation. By its very nature, pro- 
fessional growth in varying degrees is attainable by all. 

There is no course of study for professional growth, but there are 
certain characteristics by which it may be identified. These char- 
acteristics of professional growth which we shall consider are: 
first, an all pervading spirit of service to others; second, an under- 
standing of and a faith in the philosophy and goals of education in 
a democracy and of the principles and procedures through which 
they are developed in one’s own situation; third, a thorough under 
standing of the psychology of learning and of the psychology of 
the learner; fourth, a broad general education; fifth, extensive 
knowledge in one’s own field; and sixth, those personal charac- 
teristics which make possible the communication and reception of 
one’s understanding and service. . 

In considering the first characteristic, service, I am proposing 
that the réle of the supervisor in inspiring teachers towards pro- 
fessional growth is essentially & professional réle of service and 
that the major service that the supervisor can render is through 
his example and leadership. Only to the extent that he possesses 
professional growth and evidences an enthusiasm towards con- 
tinued professional growth himself—to no greater degree—can he 
inspire his teachers, and to just that degree, and no more, can he 
be of service to them. This enthusiasm may be described as a 
mature willing, the test of which is just how much energy one will 
put forth to achieve professional growth. For it, what sacrifice 
will one make? Obviously, the answer is a measure of one’s con- 
viction of its worth. It is in the light of this réle of service through 
example that the next four characteristics will be considered. 

The second characteristic of professional growth, an understand- 
ing of and a faith in the philosophy and the goals of education in a 
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democracy, is the essential heritage of every supervisor and every 
teacher. At this point the rôle of the supervisor as a channel be- 
tween administration and the teacher merits major emphasis. 
Only to the degree that the supervisor understands and holds faith 
in the goals of education in a democracy, and understands the 
principles and procedures instituted by his superiors and how and 
wherein they apply to his program, does he merit the confidence 
and support of administrators, without which support his program 
is doomed to failure. Likewise, only to the degree that he pos- 
sesses this understanding of the relation of his program to the 
entire program of education can he develop this understanding 
within his teachers, without which development his program 
cannot succeed. 

What are some of the means of developing this understanding, 
which alone can produce the unity essential to the successful opera- 
tion of any system of education? It is the obligation of the supe! 
intendent to present with utmost clarity and precision the philos- 
ophy, principles and procedures of his system; whereas, it is the 
responsibility of the supervisor to interpret them in his own field. 
Wherever possible, the best interpretation is by continuous ¢ 
ample. To illustrate—the spirit of inquiry is considered an essentia 
characteristic of democratic education, yet how often supervisors 
violate this procedure. When the supervisor enters a classroom, be 
wishes to see alert, inquisitive students proposing questions, stu- 
dents independently searching for knowledge, students who are 
engaged in productive activity, students possessed of the scientific 
attitude evidenced by zest for discovery or invention, all of whic? 
are healthy signs of the teacher’s recognition of the importance ° 
developing within his students this quest for knowledge and under- 
standing. Yet how often the supervisor tells the teacher to develop 
a spirit of inquiry within his students. The supervisor wishes to see 
the teacher present problems to the students; he wishes to se¢ a 
student analyze the problem, draw the generalizations and the? 
apply these generalizations. How often does the supervisor ae 
this technique in sending his teachers in quest of knowledge rather 
than telling them? To what extent is the very practical fact em 
phasized that we often must operate in an open field without § 
ficient knowledge? If a goal for the student is scientific thinkin, 
then his teacher must develop this way of thinking throug 
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employ. If the supervisor is to inspire this development within his 
teachers, he must employ scientific thinking in his work with them. 

It is the scientific attitude with which one approaches any me- 
dia—conferences, lectures, discussions, publications, research stud- 
ies, books, which will create his own independent reaction to them 
and which will foster interior growth and which, therefore, will 
affect and be evidenced in his behavior. 

The third characteristic of professional growth is a thorough 
understanding of the psychology of learning and of the learner. 
There is no need to enumerate the laws of learning. All educators 
know them. But the question arises: are they understood in prac- 
tice or known only in theory? Here, it is suggested that every 
teacher should take as the example a child first learning to talk 
and, from day by day observation, establish his own list of the 
laws of learning. Watch the child learn the word ‘blue’. The re- 
peated concrete experiences, the analysis, the generalization, the 
application, the gradual development of the meaning, the levels 
of understanding. How often we present a principle and expect 
immediate, automatic, and complete comprehension. If the laws 
of learning are universal, as we hold them to be, they apply equally 
well to the student, the teacher, the supervisor, the superintendent, 
as to the child. The difference is merely one of degree, their mag- 
nified existence in the child rendering them much more discernible. 
And now, an example may serve to illustrate how one of these laws 
often is misused. b 

A class was learning the word ‘look’ by the drill method through 
spelling and pronunciation. L O O K—look, L O O K—look, said 
each child around the room until one little boy, who was gazing 
out of the window intoned in his turn, L O O K—pumpkin. It 
was around hallowe’en anda huge pumpkin was in the window. This 
teacher was applying the principle of repetition, each child was 
given an opportunity to recite, there was drill upon both spelling 
and the word unit. However, did the teacher realize that despite 
the application of these principles (or would it be because of their 
misapplication?) probably little learning was taking place? Would 
this incident prove the incentive for investigation of the learning 
situation or would it pass as an amusing incident? 

I would also suggest that the supervisor should become thor- 
oughly acquainted with his teachers, their educational back- 
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grounds, their interests, their professional experiences, their travel 
experiences, just as the teacher should secure such information 
relative to his students. Only in the light of such understanding 
can the laws of learning be adequately applied in the development 
of teachers or students. In establishing the program for an area, 
the development of a complete statistical analysis of the economic, 
social, educational, cultural, professional status of the families af- 
fords a sound basis. 

In considering the requirements for a broad general education 
and an extensive knowledge in a specialized field, it seems certain 
that if the conviction of the supervisor is not strong enough to 
have affected his own development to a high level of excellence, he 
will not be likely to inspire his teachers to this growth. It is surely 
an undisputed fact that one should be a specialist in one’s field 
of operation. 

Again, to illustrate: in another classroom a drill lesson on division 
of fractions proceeded as follows: 36 boy divided by 26 boy equals 
% boy; $4 apple divided by 34 apple equals 3¢ apple; 194, pencil 
divided by 54, pencil equals 24, pencil. Again, we have the 
principle of drill. Since the students were copying the problems 
and their answers from the board, each student was participating 
in that activity. However, in this case, either the monotony © 
meaningless, mechanical drill had overcome the teacher also, oF Be 
evidenced an inexcusable deficiency in this fifth characteristic— 
knowledge of his field. However, there is not nearly the concern, 
in such cases, over the incorrect information as there is over its 
acceptance. That forty-five sixty-graders would accept this, u0- 
questioned, is of extreme concern. What had happened to the 
analytic, inquisitive minds of these students? 

Thorough specialization in one’s field, especially when that field 
is mathematics, should lead to a precision in articulation wh! 
would eliminate those nebulous generalities so characteristi¢ ° 
shallow, narrow training and based upon an attitude of indifferent? 
A serious handicap is created by mathematics textbooks and m2 h- 
ematics teachers through the carelessness with which they employ 
the English language. A subject which demands such a high degre? 
of precision with numbers should utilize as high a degree of pre 
cision and complete clarity in presenting to the students the 4 on 
titative problems for solution. There is no wonder that it ÍS ® 
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difficult to develop meaning in mathematics when terms are em- 
ployed loosely. One example of the confusion created by careless 
use of terms is the too frequently heard presentation of addition 
and subtraction of fractions. In adding 14 and 34, although the 
teacher invariably writes }¢ equals 3% and 14 equals 2, therefore, 
44 plus 4 equals 34, how often one hears this explanation: You 
double the 14 and get 2, and treble the }4 and get 34; 2% plus 3¢ 
equals 3g. The basic idea of equivalence of fractions is lost through 
the incorrect use of the words double and treble. 

It is my contention that not only in the details of teaching in 
the classroom, but also in the communication with teachers, other 
supervisors, administrators, and the public, probably the greatest 
source of misunderstanding and conflict is in the semantics of 
articulation. Every teacher of mathematics should recall Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass as 
reminders of the part played by language in thought and com- 
munication. 

Here, it must be emphasized that just as one does not live in a 
vacuum, so he does not work in isolation, and the degree of real 
understanding and achievement in one’s own field is a function of 
one’s general cultural background. The broader the understanding 
and the deeper the insight, the more certain is the exclusion of 
bias, which is a sure sign of a limited horizon. 

In line with this concept of professional growth, I again suggest 
that it is not the subject matter that is learned by the child, it is 
not the course taken or the book read by the teacher, it is not the 
workshop attended by the supervisor or the convention at which 
the superintendent is present, nor yet the degrees held by an 
educator which automatically result in professional growth. These 
are all external media of professional growth, but the actual growth 
is a personal change which takes place within the individual as a 
result of his own independent thinking and self-activity; it is his 
reaction to, not his reception of, the ideas of others. Knowledge 
may be accumulated, but understanding and insight must be grown 
and their roots are in the creative activity and thought of the 
individual. The sooner the supervisor can become convinced of and 
can lead the teacher to a realization of the truth of Walt Whitman’s 


A Song of Myself: 
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Not I, nor anyone else can travel that road for you. 

You must travel it for yourself. 

You are asking me questions, and I hear you. 

I answer that I cannot answer, you must find out for yourself.‘ 
the sooner the teacher will awaken within his students the concept 
of learning as an interior development through personal experience 
or activity. 

The supervisor must have reached the frontier of education; he 
must possess an understanding of the pioneering which has pre- 
ceded the present and an insight into the ever-increasing problems 
with which we are faced as well as the continuous research towards 
their solution. It is his understanding and insight which will enable 
him to lead his teachers to acquire knowledge and understanding 
towards professional growth. Briggs says: “The educated furnish 
stimulus to. growth, which is the most satisfying of all man’s a0- 
tivities, because the truly educated never cease themselves 
grow.’’> 

How can the supervisor inspire this continuous development of 
the education of his teachers? It cannot be overemphasized that 
by example the supervisor will lead. One simple device for aiding 


the supervisor in sending his teachers in quest for knowledge a 
enti: 
d file 


by the supervisor as he continues his own study and reading. %' ñ 
ing a teacher a short, specific reference which he will read 0'e 
accomplishes more than suggesting a book or an article. TWS be 
would afford the supervisor a source for information to whe’ ad 
could refer the teacher for reading and study of his own question” 
prior to & planned conference. This would lead to stimulating tb 
ferences which would result in reciprocal growth satisfying jve 
the teacher and the supervisor. In leading the teachers pe 
their own problems, the supervisor has an invaluable opportt 
ction 

‘Thomas Henry Briggs and Joseph Justman, Improving Instr" 
through Supervision. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1952, P- 407. prva? 

5 Thomas Henry Briggs, The Great Investment (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1930), p. 40. 
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for establishing his sincere faith in the potentialities of his teachers. 
In affording this vital interest in the problems, questions, and 
achievements of his teachers, the supervisor is also establishing 
fertile ground and a healthy atmosphere in which to secure their 
active interest in the development of a sound, functioning program 
of mathematics. Through his interest in and appreciation for the 
teacher’s achievement, the supervisor has an opportunity to make 
the teacher aware of his own contribution. This awareness of the 
value of one’s own contribution is a potent incentive towards 
growth. 

There are many other media through which an opportunity for 
this continuous education may be provided. Some of these are dis- 
cussed by other members of the panel. The workshop affords an 
excellent opportunity for practical learning. Talks, discussions, 
forums led by recognized specialists in mathematics often lend 
weighty support to innovations in a program. 

Finally, what are those personal characteristics which render 
possible the communication and reception of this understanding 
and service? Some of these are: a sound respect for truth, a deep 
sense of humility, understanding and patience which are two sides 
of the same coin, a generous spirit for service to otbers accompanied 
by a sincere gratitude to others for their service, a deep sense of 
loyalty (every detail of supervision shows how worthy the super- 
visor considers his teachers and helps to establish or destroy their 
faith in themselves; it is said, “Tf you believe people can do better 
and keep telling them s50, they will make a prophet of you”) 
fairness, objectivity in dealing with externals accompanied by a 
deep personal interest in the individual teacher. Many others could 
be suggested. Education is a social institution and must be built 
upon sound human relations, which these and similar characteris- 
tics will foster. Indeed, individual growth and social progress are 
interdependent variables, any change in the character of one pro- 
ducing a direct variation upon the other. . 

In conclusion, let me restate the basic réle of the supervisor— 
the integration of materials, methods, and human resources towards 
the development of the potentialities of the child. If the unity and 
continuity in the substance and organization of mathematics are 
essential to the understanding of this subject, they are no less basic 
requisites for the program of supervision. Unless the diverse phases 
of his program receive their coordination from constant recognition 
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of and application of the underlying principles and democratic pro- 
cedures of education—unless this program receives the power for 
its direction from the common acceptance of the ultimate goal of 
education in a democracy, boundless energy devoted to these 
various parts of this program can result only in confusion and 
chaos. It is this responsibility for planning, for organizing, and for 
inspiring leadership which challenges the mathematics supervisor. 


THE TAPE RECORDER AS AN AID IN 
TEACHER PREPARATION 


FLOYD C. HILL and JOHN M. MILLER 


Eastern Oregon College of Education 


A long time ago Robert Burns, the famous Scottish poet, said, 
“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us!” 

If we, as teachers, had this power and could transmit it to stu- 
dents preparing to become teachers, teaching could become in- 
finitely better through their recognition of improvable charac- 
teristics. Unfortunately, we do not have that power. 

Although we cannot see ourselves as others see us; it is possible, 
through the use of the tape recorder, to hear ourselves as others 
hear us. 


ESTABLISHED VALUES OF THE TAPE RECORDER 


The use of recording devices stems from the invention of the 
Phonograph by Thomas Edison. A series of inventions since that 
time has widened the scope of this scientific principle, and has 
Opened new fields, new possibilities and new values for the record- 
ing of man’s activities. 

Tt was not until the waning years of the World War II that great 
Progress was made in the development of the magnetic recorder. 
The United States developed the wire recorder for use in military 
Activities, but it had several drawbacks in tone quality and clarity 
due to stretching, unequal speed, and twisting of the wire as it 
moved on the spool. 
_ In the meantime the Germans had made considerable progress 
m overcoming their difficulties by use of a flat tape of paper or 
Plastic, This tape had been coated with a metallic substance which 
Could be magnetized in the same manner as had been done with 
the wire. At the end of the war this information became available 
to us and we have, since that time, developed the tape recorder to 
® State of perfection which lends itself to a wide variety of purposes, 
not least of which is the recording of the human voice for diagnostic 
Purposes, 

In recent years educators have used the tape recorder to broaden 
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and improve the experiences and skills of the learner. Illustrations 
of this are recordings of the pre-school and kindergarten child’s 
voice and that of his fellows in conversation in his make-believe 
stories and dramatic attempts, and in the reproduction of his first 
memory efforts. The teaching of speech correction and its improve- 
ment has been stimulated and motivated from pre-school through 
the university by the use of the tape recorder. Members of foreign 
language classes have been able to listen to their own pronuncia- 
tions and effective use of constructions in conversation in its re- 
lationship to the correctly spoken language from the recordings 
of natives. All-in-all educators have realized the values of improve- 
ment of teaching through the recording and playing back of the 
verbal activities within classrooms. 

Although the above would show recognition by educators of the 
many possibilities of records, very little has been done in its use to 
improve the personality and teaching techniques of the teacher 
himself. In the supervised teaching activities at the J. H. Acker 
man Laboratory School of the Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, some experimenting with the use of the tape recorder has 
been done during the last few years. 

It would seem that the first requisite of the development ofa 
technique of recording for effective results in the classroom for 
diagnostic purposes would be to make the practice a commonP sae 
one for both the student-teacher and the class being taught. Maxi- 
mum efficiency in the use of the recorder is obtained only by 0? 
tinuing its use in teaching procedures to the degree that it becomes 
commonplace in the minds of both children and student-teachers: 
The student also should be encouraged, and many do of their ow? 
accord, to record lessons for his own evaluation in order to W2t° 
the progress of his own teaching. 


sRENCES 
VALUES OF RECORDINGS IN STUDENT-SUPERVISOR CONFERENC 


At the Eastern Oregon College of Education we have found we 
as the supervisor sits in conferences with the student-teacher» 
play as often as necessary the parts of a recording in we agi 
tain strengths and weaknesses occur is very valuable. Such thin: an 
as phrasing of questions, can be strengthened by comparison at 
a ‘present’ experience rather than a memory. Mannerisms of en bo 
such as repeating one’s self or overworking pet expressions, a their 
made vividly real to the student who fails to recognize 


existence. 
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Tt is difficult to get student-teachers by means of conference only 
to realize that such acts are happening in a classroom during their 
teaching, so we simply have them hear themselves as others hear 
them. They might be doing too much of the talking themselves. 
They might be allowing children to be discourteous to others in 
their eagerness to respond. They might be using terms beyond 
the comprehension of the children being taught. They might be 
constructing questions poorly or answering them inadequately. 
These and many other problems of the supervisor are simplified 
by his opportunity to say: “Listen to your next question. Does it 
ask what you wanted it to ask? How might you have better worded 
your question?” This normally will make an immediate and lasting 
impression on the student-teacher. 

Supervisors have long recognized that digressions from a given 
plan of procedure are sometimes necessary and desirable, yet 
Present a definite problem to the teacher. By use of the recorded 
lesson it is possible to analyze the digressions relative to their value 
in strengthening the concepts of the lesson being taught. 

In most campus laboratory schools, it is the practice to require 
student-teachers to prepare more or less elaborate plans for the 
lessons to be presented and to analyze with them the results of 
the presentations, This can be done so much more efficiently when 
We can say, “How does this fit into your plans as you wrote them, or 
why was this point added or that point omitted?” 

Student-teachers need help in evaluating the responses of chil- 
dren and giving them the proper and adequate recognition for 
their efforts. The recorder makes it so much more practical to 
demonstrate vividly the strengths and weaknesses of the student 
in his efforts to meet effectively the needs of each of the children 
he is teaching. 


ANALYSIS OF TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


There is a general agreement among modern educators and 
Psychologists that all learnings are more effective if a real purpose 
and interest in the problem or project has been established in the 
thinking of the learner. Although the student-teacher is well aware i 
of this need for motivation, it seems very difficult for him to ac. 
complish it in actual practice. 

One of the glaring errors with the beginning student-teacher in 
his attempt to interest children is to tell them about the subject 

ing introduced in the manner similar to that found in the lecture 
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method of the college classroom. A recording of the approach or 
motivating period of a lesson is very desirable as a vehicle for 
analysis of that phase of the lesson. 

Educators have recognized for some time the value of the ob- 
jective in the anecdotal record of various classroom activities or 
in the study of individuals. In many student-supervisor con- 
ferences, however, the notes taken by the supervisor are very 
limited in their completeness of what the student and his class 
really accomplished. Resulting from this, is the fact that in many 
cases the student actually has a viewpoint on what happened that 
varies, to quite a high degree, in places from that of the supervisor. 
It is, therefore, very difficult to arrive at a common ground for 
analysis and improvement of the student’s techniques. The tape 
recorder, when well used, gives a complete and total auditory 
record of what actually happened in the classroom from the speech 
of the student-teacher and the responses of the children. This 
allows the student and the supervisor to review and, if necessary» 
to re-review, as many times as needed, a given happening during 
the analysis of the lesson. 

The student-teacher, then, with suggestions and criticisms from 
the supervisor can re-plan and reconstruct his teaching techniques 
to increase the responses and learnings of the children. 


KNOWLEDGE AND CONTROL OF SUBJECT MATTER 
dent- 


As has been pointed out previously, it is difficult to get stu ie 
hi 


teachers to visualize a situation that happened in his teac 
unless it is called to attention immediately, which usually is O”” 
sidered an undesirable practice because of its effect upon both the 
children and the practicing teachers. 

Very frequently we find students making statement 
factually inaccurate or inadequate to meet the teaching situa 
yet, it is impossible to completely reconstruct the setting to ¢ d 
to the attention of the student exactly how the learning sin 
have been strengthened. By using the tape recorder at ed 
intervals, the lesson can be reproduced in conference. It 1 per 
possible to picture accurately in the mind of the student-teae” 
the situation in question and more adequately help him tO ite 
where his knowledge of the accuracy or detail of subject mo 
could have been strengthened. . the 

Student-teachers in many cases have difficulty directing 


s which are 
tiop, 
1 


realize 
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course of a lesson. The recorded lesson provides an opportunity to 
show where digressions are both inefficient and disconcerting. 
Guidance is definitely needed at the point where the control of 
the presentation was lost. It is much easier to say, “At this point 
we might have taken this approach,” or “We might have asked 
the question in this way,” when the student and supervisor are 
reviewing a recording of the lesson and not relying on a vague 
reconstruction of the situation from memory. 


CONCLUSION 


From our experimenting with the tape recorder in the laboratory 
school at Eastern Oregon College of Education it has been noted 
that students who have had opportunity to record their lessons 
and analyze them in conference have become more fully aware of 
the need for careful phrasing of questions and evaluation of re- 
sponses in classroom discussions. It also seems apparent that more 
material of a worth-while nature is presented in a given class period 
by students who give careful thought to this need in lesson plan- 
ning. 

The students who have used recordings with their supervisors 
seem to have a better understanding of the effects of the various 
activities, whether desirable or undesirable, that take place in the 
course of the lesson being taught. Their planning shows an elimi- 
nation of the undesirable and a continued enrichment of the 
children’s experiences. 

- With the goal in mind of continued improvement of classroom 
the writers recommend more extensive 


Practices and procedures 
= d ecorder by student-teachers 


use and experimentation with the r 
and their supervisors. 


IN-SERVICE TECHNIQUES FOR IMPROVING 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


ROBERT BAYLESS NORRIS 
Department of Education 


Lehigh University 


More than half a century ago President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity said in his inaugural address that “The only conceivable 
aim of a college government is to broaden, deepen, and invigorate 
American teaching in all branches of learning. The actual problem 
to be solved is not what to teach but how to teach.”” 

Whether the problem of what to teach is more or less difficult 
today than it was in President Eliot’s era is a moot question. That 
the problem of how to teach has yet to be solved by most prac: 
ticing professors—regardless of their field of specialization -oa 
hardly be argued. Indeed, there are few if any who have disa- 
greed with the statement in The President’s Commission o 
Higher Education report that: “Success in the future for higher 
education requires the most effective instruction that it is por 
ble to achieve. Ineffective teaching cannot be tolerated, and m° p 
effective teaching will need to be constantly sought. Faculty Pe d 
sonnel will need to be alert to rapidly changing methods au 
techniques of research.’ 

While it is generally recognized that a college teacher mus 
stantly concern himself with the problem of discovering meted 
whereby his teaching may become more effective, it is less a ro 
recognized that the institution with which he is associated 18 yy 
than a little responsible for improving arrangements where 
teachers on the job can increase their professional competence ne 

The problem of invigorating college teaching is not an eas, 
for the college administrator. Concerned as he is with fi dom 
students, alumni, and a myriad of other problems he too 5° 


1 Quoted by Charles E. Friley, “The Improvement of College ree 
in Service,” in The Preparation and In-Service Training of College $ pres” 
edited by William Scott Gray. Chicago: The University of Chicago? 
1938, p. 203. 

2 Staffing Higher Education: the Report of the President’ 
Higher Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. V 
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has the time to concern himself directly with the problem of in- 
creasing teaching effectiveness. He feels that this is one job which 
he can leave to someone else. 

The writer recently carried on an investigation to determine in 
what ways faculty members thought that the administration of a 
college could better meet its obligations in this line. A search was 
made through the literature on in-service education at all levels 
of our educational system. From the practices gleaned during this 
search, twenty-eight which appeared to have promise in the im- 
provement of college instruction were selected. These were de- 
veloped into a questionnaire and rating sheet and distributed to 
five hundred seventy-five college teachers. Forty-seven and three- 
tenths per cent of the questionnaires were returned. 

While certain homogenetic characteristics of the teachers queried 
he responses, it is believed, none-the- 


may have tended to color t 
less, that an analysis of the data can prove helpful to those con- 
type of institution in- 


cerned with improving instruction in any 


volved in higher education. 3 ‘ ; 
The practices selected were of ten mam types: the induction of 


new faculty members, opportunities for participation in deter- 
mining the policies and program of the college, environmental con- 
ditions conducive to good morale, the assistance of teachers by 
providing central services, organized intervisitation and exchange 


of faculty members and their participation in service area ac- 


tivities, consultative professional service in assisting instructors 
d study of educational prob- 


to improve their teaching, organize! 


lems, opportunity for individual experimentation and research, 


assistance through rating and student reaction, and the encourage- 
] organizations. 


ment of participation in professional © 
Analysis of the returned questionnaires showed that these two 


hundred seventy college teachers believe, overwhelmingly, that 
uld if they were used ef- 


all of the practices mentioned do, or co € Doa 
fectively, contribute to the improvement of their teaching. 


? Since practical considerations required that the scope of the study be 
limited, arrangements were made with ten New York State teachers col- 
= whereby the questionnaire could be distributed to their faculty mem- 

ers. 

í Details of the study will be found in: Robert B. Norris, The Improve- 
ment of College Teaching through the Use of In-Service Techniques, unpub- 
lished doctoral project, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. 
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The most promising types of practice, in the opinions of these 
teachers, were those which provide environmental conditions con- 
ducive to good morale, those which provide for organized inter- 
visitation and exchange of faculty members and their participation 
in service-area activities, and those which encourage participation 
in professional organizations. 

In these areas there are several specific practices which appear 
to merit the consideration of administrators interested in improving 
instruction; these are the individual practices which the teachers 
queried believe to have the most value—or potential value—™ 
helping them to teach better. As stated on the questionnaire form, 
these practices are: 

Faculty members should be provided with adequate cler 
assistance in the preparation of class materials, etc. 

Materials of, and facilities for, instruction should be SUP” 
plied in line with the special needs and requests of teachers. 

It should be made clear to members of the staff that 0° 
teaching is taken into account as a major factor in making 
promotions. 

Members of important standing committees, participants 
in extensive research projects, etc., should be given lighten? 
teaching loads. 

Faculty members should be given opportunities tO 
other colleges in order to observe classes, participate } 
cussion of instructional problems, etc. 

Faculty members who belong to professional or 
should be encouraged (including assistance with expenses) 
attend conventions, participate in studies, etc. 

Faculty members should be encouraged to accept &* 
professorships. 

Faculty members should be given time to partici 
service-area activities related to their work. pers 

The least promising practices, in the opinion of these p pis 

are those concerned with “consultative, professional service. ate 
service, when provided by the dean or some other desig” ne 
member of the staff, was considered to be the least valuable was 
twenty-eight practices considered. Closely allied with th? majo! 
the technique of pairing teachers in a single course with i ‘aati? 
purpose of having one learn from the other. Annual ev% only 
by department heads was also frowned upon although ? 


ical 


o visit 
n dis- 


ganizations 


chang? 


pate $ 
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fair to point out that this, as well as each of the other practices in 
this group, was rated as having at least a little positive effect on 
the improvement of instruction by the majority of this group of 
teachers. 

In an effort to determine the views of the administrators who are 
generally considered directly or indirectly responsible for the im- 
provement of instruction in these same institutions,’ a comple- 
mentary questionnaire-rating sheet was developed and distributed 
to one hundred forty-five of them. Of these 53.1 per cent were 
returned. 

Analysis of these responses showed that these administrators 
have similar regard for the value in improving teaching of the 
practices rated. Of more significance to the thesis of this article, 
however, is the administrative rating of the ease or difficulty with 
which each of the practices has been, or could be, put into effective 
use. This was done through the use of a seven-point scale ranging 
from ‘extremely easy’ to ‘extremely difficult or impossible’. 

There was considerable disagreement among the administrators 
as to the ease or difficulty with which these in-service practices 
could be put into operation. In every case, however, those adminis- 
trators who had had personal experience with a practice rated it as 
easier to put into effect than did other administrators. f , 

It must be recognized, of course, that this was an ‘opinionnaire’, 
and that such a device has shortcomings. For example, it is possible 
that an administrator may believe that adequate provisions are 
given in some area while his faculty believes him to be remiss in 
the very same area. Although the number of cases considered in 
the present study was not sufficient to make statistical analysis 
along this line, a careful examination of the returns from each 
institution failed to show any marked tendency in this direction. 
That is, most administrators appeared to be aware whether or not 
their staff had adequate assistance. : 

A final conclusion drawn from both analysis of the data and an 
analysis of the comments and additional practices suggested by 
those who completed the questionnaires is that there is much evi- 
dence that the teaching staff does not feel that the administrative 
staff shows sufficient sympathy toward, or understanding of, good 


college teaching. A 
It appears, then, that both teachers and administrators—at least 


* Presidents, deans, directors of training, division and department heads. 


. 
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in the group of colleges studied—believe that further efforts can 
be made profitably in the use of techniques such as those outlined 
here. It seems evident, also, that a college administrator concerned 
with improving the quality of instruction should study the needs 
and feelings of his teaching staff. And, lastly, it appears that those 
administrators who have failed to put practices into effect because 
they feel that they are too difficult to use effectively should re- 
ëxamine their programs in order to discover whether further im- 
provements are not really possible. 


Ne MUO, =. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL UN- 
DERSTANDING 


LESTER D. CROW 


Brooklyn College 


During the year I served as a Visiting Expert in the Teacher 
Education Program in Japan I became convinced that the effec- 
tiveness of my efforts began when my influence was felt as a result 
of the attitudes that were reflected in my behavior, rather than 
by anything I said. In other words, when the college professors 
with whom I worked caught the attitudes of friendliness experi- 
enced by me and when they recognized my sincerity, they began 
to give expression to sentiments that are basic to international 
understanding. 

Today, after a lapse of more than two years, these Japanese 
professors of educational psychology continue to find time to 
express to me in writing their deep appreciation of the attitudes 
shown and the help that was given. I believe that since this friendly 
spirit has been caught by them it can and will be passed along to 

» their students who are training to become the teachers of Japanese 
children. Hope, therefore, can be raised that through the influence 
of these teachers will be transmitted individual attitudes of friend- 
ship that will be extended toward the people of America and of all 
other countries. 

I was unable to speak the Japanese language. Consequently, as 
I addressed many groups of Japanese educators or participated in 
group discussions, I was dependent upon the services of an inter- 
preter to put over my ideas. Whatever success I may have had in 
this project must be credited to the understanding coöperation 
of my interpreter. This interpreter, as the liaison person, became, 
of necessity, the dominant factor in transmitting the attitudes 

at eventually were conveyed. 

In the development of internationa. 
tant that consideration be given to the question that follows: 

at can teachers do to help individuals achieve desirable attitudes 
of national- and international-mindedness without developing 


antagonisms? 


] understanding it is impor- 
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Teachers continue to exert a powerful influence upon those 
young people with whom they are privileged to associate in the 
classroom and otherwise. Teachers, therefore, should be alerted 
to an understanding of international needs and to an appreciation 
of the interrelationships that exist among and between nations. 
They should, however, neither be given the authority nor the 
encouragement to pattern their procedures in the development © 
democratic living upon the models set by any one nation. Further- 
more, they should not be permitted to impose their form of demo- 
cratic living upon other nations. Each nation should be allowed to 
have its own individuality, and be given freedom in the educational 
processes that may be utilized to maintain it. 

Attempts on the part of outside nations at changing national 
traditions should not be tolerated. Let teachers, therefore, make ® 
determined effort to help their pupils develop respect for the 
rights of nations and their people just as these learners develop 
respect for the rights of individuals. International understanding 
must rest upon the mutual appreciation of the rights and respon 
sibilities that are practised by teachers and students in all lands. 

Teachers should strive conscientiously toward the achieveme? 
of the goal of good international understanding. To the presents 
preachment rather than practice has been too much in evidence. 
Basic ideas, however, need to be utilized in such way that they W! 
penetrate the life stream of teacher behavior and practice ift 
concepts eventually are to permeate the action patterns o! 
learners who are influenced by them. 

Attitudes engendered in college classrooms will continue to play 
an important rôle toward the achievement of international u” i 
standing. Teacher example, worthy of imitation, howevels be 
continue to be a dominant influence in teaching and Jearning- 
teachers are to help learners develop desirable attitudes towers 
world problems and interrelationships, these attitudes firs mu 
become an integral part of the teachers’ thinking and action. | of 

Teacher effectiveness is increased in proportion to the ept ie 
his influence on learners. Indoctrination does take place 1p of 
classroom. Teachers, therefore, firstly, should be good 


citizeP® ‘des 
$ itv 
their own country; secondly, should develop wholesome # t 


: : jtude® 
toward other nationals; and thirdly, should express these attit 
in actions as well as in words. 


: pow? 
Among the many traits exhibited by teachers who have ê 
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in attitude and behavior that they understand human values in 
the area of national and international relationships can be included 
the following: 

1) The teacher should be a mental-hygiene-minded individual 
who not only is well-balanced himself but also practices consider- 
able control in dealing with people and their problems. He should 
work with individuals as individuals and assist them in developing 
an understanding of the larger society in which they live. 

2) The teacher should understand himself and his country’s 
people and their customs and problems. He should be mindful of 
his status in his family, in his city, in his state, and in his nation. 
He should extend this appreciation of status to other nations and 
to the world at large without losing his loyalty to any one of the 
groups for which he has a direct responsibility. 

3) The teacher should have an appreciation of all individuals 
without regard to race, color or religion. He should concern him- 
self with the cultures and mores and the problems of all national 
groups wherever they may be, and discover in each nation those 
cultural values that, as extended, will continue to enrich the world. 

4) The teacher should attempt to utilize source materials to 
further international attitudes and understanding. 

5) The teacher should be guided by a belief that what he is 
doing is for the greatest good for all concerned. This attitude should 


continue so long as he has an appreciation of the values that serve 


the ideals of individual learners, of the nation, and of the world 


as a whole. nop 
6) The teacher should be able to function in such way as to 


achieve these goals without involving himself or his learners in 
any undesirable foreign entanglements. However, to be successful 
in the achievement of his goals will require patience, courage, 
and conviction as well as a deep faith in people and their motives. 

One ideology should not be the goal for all, but rather an aim 
worth seeking should be the development of the ability to live 
together in harmony in a world united. If these human relation- 


ships are established, they must be developed from within. Teachers 


can do much to help inculcate these values among nations and 
nalysis, these life values will 


their inhabitants. Yet, in the final a 
function as dynamic inner forces. They cannot be purchased in 
package form and ready for use. 
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SrzrHen M. Corey. Action Research to Improve School Practices. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1953, pp. 161. $3.00 


This small volume is devoted to the process coming to be known 
as action research. This process is found when “Singly and in 
groups, they [teachers, pupils, supervisors, administrators, and 
school patrons] must use their imaginations creatively and con- 
structively to identify the practices that must be changed to meet 
the needs and demands of modern life, courageously try out those 
practices that give better promise, and methodically and sys 
tematically gather evidence to test their worth.” , 

Attention is given to the similarities and dissimilarities of acto? 
research and traditional research, The process of carrying O” 
action research is explained through the presentation of a few 
examples or descriptions of situations in which it was employee: 
The conditions believed to be essential if action research is to Þe 
carried forward in the curriculum area are presented. Brief atten” 
tion is given to statistics and the sampling problem in relation o. 
action research. 

In general the volume strikes a very sound middle ground be- 
tween those on the one hand who might be inclined toward ‘action 
research’ without the realization that it calls for rigorous WOT% 
clarifying hypotheses, developing plans for study, careful collec 
ing and analyzing of data, and interpreting results, and those 3 
the other extreme who cannot reach beyond the confines of tr a 
ditional research and who therefore reject the basic contributio 
which may well be made (or is in the very early stages of wa 
made) by action research. It offers the reader guidance and coura 
to venture in improving the research work done. a8 

The treatment is more a presentation of a point of view pare 
detailed guide to conducting action research. This is desing 
since more conviction regarding the possibilities of problem-5° j 
through research must be developed if significant advances io 
to be made. Furthermore the techniques of traditional 1°53 + 8 
can be employed in considerable part in action researt “plied, 
rather a question of who applies them, of when they at ap 


and of how they are applied. Further help, however, regarding 
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problems encountered in action research and the solutions effected 
would be extremely valuable. Carefully kept records of action 
research now in progress when properly analyzed may in a few 
years supply more guides to action. Perhaps some techniques are 
especially applicable to action research, or similar techniques may 
be developed with marked differences because of the different 
part played by the people involved. 

Teachers, supervisors, administrators, and lay citizens who are 
aware of the need for research in education and who realize how 
inadequate are the present efforts and resources devoted to it will 
welcome this volume. Those without such awareness and realiza- 
tion may catch a glimpse of the possibilities of research in educa- 
tion through it. It is stimulating and may well contribute to the 
development of a needed movement which will result in action by 
states and local school systems, and by teachers and administrators 
in providing those resources and conditions which are essential if 
research is to be employed more largely in meeting our problems. 
We value research and provide resources for it in many phases of 
our lives such as in industry and medicine. Are we not ready to 
apply it in more significant manner and terms in education? This 
involves money and personnel—it also involves processes such as 
those to which this volume is devoted. 


University of California, Berkeley THEODORE L. RELLER 


p. Improving Undergradu 


Daru Wourir i Grou 
OLFLE, Chairman of Study York: The Macmillan 


oe Instruction in Psychology. New 
ompany, 1952, pp. 60. See 
Lawrence E. Coxs. iima Behavior: Psychology as a Bio-social 
Science. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1958, BD: i 

. CARL Wrraermeron. Educational Psychology. Revised Edition. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1952, PP- 438. 


hers the recent gradu- 
ates of teachers colleges and universiti en criticize adversely 


college instruction in psychology. AD 


aa in educational psychology, is wh 
e placed upon the learning of know. 
modification of the prospective teac 


The Study Group, consisting of Buxton of Yale, Confer of Mary- 
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land, Gustad of Vanderbilt, MacLeod of Cornell, and McKeachie 
of Michigan, with Dael Wolfle of the Commission on Human 
Resources, as chairman, take the typical university professor’s 
view in favoring the former. 

At first, this preference seems to be merely a technique, for “all 
three types of objectives, knowledge, habits of thought, and at- 
titudes and values” are accepted, “but in actual teaching, emphasis 
will be placed upon the knowledge or content objective. Values, 
attitudes, and habits of thought are legitimate goals to seek, but 
they are, nevertheless, relatively personal or private attributes of 
the student. Consequently, it is probably desirable to avoid direct 
frontal efforts to modify student’s habits and attitudes” (p. 10). 
While it is easy to agree with this advocacy of indirect methods in 
reaching personal transformations, these professors soon make 
an either-or choice in outlining ‘The Introductory Course’. “It 18 
planned as a systematic presentation of scientific content rather 
than as a course stressing immediate practical concerns of the stu- 
dent...” (p. 11). This inclination away from courses emphasi” 
ing student concerns leads the Study Group into a chapter ° p 
“Personal Adjustment Courses,” denying their value for “the m: 
tellectual goals of a liberal education” to be given to “a minority o 
the population which is able to achieve relatively high levels 
Reasons given are that the “separation of functions betwee? 
intellectual and personal growth objectives in education seems 
necessary” (E. G. Williamson is cited in support.), and beoatls? 
“personal growth and emotional adjustment” are not satisfacto- 
rily “Fostered in a classroom situation” (pp. 40 f.). Here the doctor? 
begin to disagree, and in the concluding chapter, “Research Pro 
lems Underlying the Curriculum in Psychology,” they may he 
commended for proposing experiments ‘‘designed to measure d 
personality and attitudinal changes wrought by a course cen 
around psychological content as compared with a course cen 
upon student feelings and problems.” Then they go 0? to the 
Carl Rogers (whose position is far from Williamson’s) about fes- 
value of non-directive teaching and to cite the college Pr eit” 
sor’s complaint that ‘giving grades’ interferes with the at 
ment of ‘ultimate educational aims’ (pp. 53 f-). —.. attitud? 

-Thus the Study Group does take at the end the scientific * it 
of still being willing “to look into the horse’s mouth,” & mbi™ 
seems to the reviewer that the available evidence for 0° 
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ing more intimately and equally the twin teaching functions of 
knowledge getting and attitude changing has been slighted on 
the way. 

Professional educators have long been concerned about the 
quality and usefulness of the introductory course in psychology as 
a prerequisite for educational psychology. Actually, many teachers 
colleges have dropped this prerequisite, as wasteful and ineffective, 
and have started the student in his psychological study with “child 
development” or “educational psychology.” Instead of following 
the Wolfle Study Group through their outlines for The Introductory 
Course, we turn to Cole’s recent text, although the Study Group 
characteristically and perhaps wisely announces, “Unfortunately 
no existing texts appear wholly adequate” (p. 23). 

First, where does Cole stand on the central issue of knowledge 
acquirement versus attitudinal change? In Chapter 1, “The Nature 
of the Psychological Problem,” the student finds that some “psy- 
chological procedures are directed toward an understanding of the 
individual” (p. 4), that “Perhaps the highest aim to which the 
psychologist-as-citizen could subscribe is that of releasing human 
Powers” (p. 6), and that “One of the most difficult tasks for the 
beginner, in this field, is that of unlearning the everyday psychology 
he brings with him...” (p. 12). While giving the student such 
hints of the meaning of psychology to himself, Cole devotes much 
more space to “Psychology as Science: Correlating Facts, Plan- 
ned Observation,” “The Requirements of a Scientific Psychology 
and “Basic Assumptions” about determinism, mind and body, and 
the psychosomatic viewpoint. Without excluding the ae 
Personal concerns, Cole emphasizes the knowledge content by 
Psychology. In Chapter 2, “Organism and Environment, the 
Student must master the concepts of ‘forced movement i homeo- 
stasis’, and ‘pseudo-environment’, before he sees himself again in 
“The Case of Mr. X.” In a third introductory chapter, The 
Individual and his Social Matrix,” Cole undercuts common notions 
of both ‘the supernatural world’ and of ‘human nature Tih F 
tural studies that can scarcely fail to raise questions 1n the student’s 
mind concerning his own personality. Although the writing of the 
body of the text on “growth and development, hisses and 
the affective processes,” “the modification of behavior, i attending 
and perceiving,” and “the reasoner” has an intimate quality, which, 
with the wealth of illustrative cases, may well encourage students 
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to make personal applications to themselves, the solid content 
would seem to meet the Wolfle standard. 

In the final section, “The Structure and Dynamics of the Self- 
System,” Cole appears to be parting company with the university 
professors of psychology, for the topic as treated may serve better 
in giving real help to the student than does tbe ordinary ‘personal 
adjustment course’. Cole recognizes this ‘heresy’ in his Foreword 
by stating that since “students approach psychology—knowing in 
advance—that it is about dreams, neuroses, the unconscious mind, 
and that it explains the vicissitudes of our sexual life,” psycho- 


analysis even must be examined scientifically. He goes on, “The , 


final chapter, on the normal personality, represents an attempt at 
integration, at pointing up those questions that the student might 
well face, when, at last, he has worked his way through a sizable 
body of facts. How can we use them... and what for?” 

Now the psychologist has three choices, not just two. Instead 
of choosing between ‘knowledge content’ and ‘adjustment of at- 
titudes’, he may, with Cole, use the former to reach the latter- 
Perhaps the Wolfle Study Group would agree, for their “Intro- 
ductory Course: Developmental Emphasis” concludes witha sectio? 
on “The Normal Personality,” and in their “Introductory Course: 
Cross-sectional Emphasis” are sections on “Behavior Dynamics 
and “The Person.” 

One other point distinguishes the Cole text from the Wolfie 
recommendation. According to the latter, an introductory courte 
running usually for one semester, must be either ‘developmente 
or ‘cross-sectional’ (p. 15). The instructor in psychology we 
conclude with the reviewer, however, that the Cole text, iD T 
of mixed dimensions, shows more dynamic unity than either © 
Study Group outlines. pee 

Turning for a brief look at the Witherington Educational ub- 
chology, which withstood competition well enough for the p ie 
lishers to bring out a revised edition, we find students ure me” 
the opening page, “to assume an active, professional atti ati 
and in “Exercises” at the end of Chapter I “to make a syste dy 
study of yourself,” “make a case study of some child,” and dif- 
some maladjusted pupil...and make a diagnosis of vrement® 
culties.” Compare this procedure with the Wolfle Group sta i psy” 
concerning ‘special-interest courses’, in which education? 
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chology is included. Although the introductory course in psy- 
chology is a prerequisite, “the student simply does not know enough 
Psychology to be able to apply it” (p. 25). 

Perhaps it would be fairer to judge Witherington’s text by 
criteria set up by a group closer than Wolfle and his associates to 
the Problems of educational psychology.! The objectives empha- 
sized in Educational Psychology in Teacher Education are the 
student’s interest in people and understanding of them, favorable 
effects upon the attitudes, behavior, and psychological under- 
Standing; use of knowledge derived from research studies; im- 
Proved ability to learn; and fostering appreciation and under- 
standing of research in education. Notice that the professors of 
educational psychology consistently combine knowledge, attitude, 
and application, While we might wish that Witherington would 
not rush the student into applications, especially to himself, with- 
out preparation, and that many educational psychology courses 
would contribute more “to a basic understanding of psychological 
Problems” (Wolfle, p. 25), we commend Witherington for his 
Inclusion, along with psychological knowledge about motivation, 
growth, intelligent behavior, and learning, of chapters on “dealing 
with the social world,” “acquiring value attitudes,” “mental mean 
and hygiene,” “how to profit most from learning,” and “the 


development of personality and character.” i . 
As the reviewer has said more fully elsewhere,* instructors in 
Beneral psy chology and in educational psychology can profit greatly 
from each other’s criticisms. Since teaching is a complex art, the 
skillful teacher at any level keeps in view consistently numerous 
and varied changes occurring in the learner—knowledge getting, 
habits of thinking, and enriched values. Schoolmen welcome such 
Improvements of instruction in general psychology and educationa, 
: 1 Educational Psychology in Teacher Education. Monograph oe foe 
oe Society of College Teachers of ey ee Catena 
i ; . Cook . , 
T ew e ei Lar William F. Bruce, Frank 


*fteeman, Harry N, Rivlin, Donald Saye6s and D. A. TEE ne 
William F. Bruce, “The Relations of Educational Psycho an 5 (Mağ, 
eral Psychology,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 40, No. BY, 


1949), pp. 261-266, 
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psychology as helps, through psychological understanding of them- 
selves as well as other people, for the teacher to foster more fully 
the really educative processes in the children they teach. 
Wiuiam F. BRUCE 
University of Virginia 
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THE COMMUNITY APPROACH TO 
EDUCATION 


WILLIAM F. BRUCE 
University of Virginia 


The study of relations between community life and education is 
one of the most helpful avenues for those who would teach in our 
public schools. “Community and Education” is a comparative 
newcomer among introductory professional courses. In such a 
course the student may come close to vital school problems as soon 
as he begins to study a community. This intimate contact may 
come even more easily than in an ‘orientation’ course dealing with 
the rise of the public school system or considering the student’s 
Own potentialities as a teacher. While a ‘human development’ 
Course has proven very fruitful as a first step in professional educa- 
tion,! such study might be more effective if preceded by the com- 
munity approach. Furthermore, the community and education 
Course appeals to parents who are thinking of schools in terms of 
their own children, so this study may function as ‘general educa- 
al while at the same time providing valuable professional train- 

g. 

Our belief in the community approach arises most directly from 
eXperience in conducting a course on “Community and Education” 
With a group of relatively mature students in an extension class. 
For some of these students the course was actually their introduc- 
tion to education, while other members of the class had previously 
Pursued professional courses in ‘orientation’ and ‘child develop- 
ment.’ In eachers currently in ser- 
Vice at b levels, former teachers, 
nurses m h schools, and mothers 
Concerne ducation, besides a col- 


experience the group included t 
oth elementary and secondary 
Ore or less closely associated wit 
d primarily with their children’s e 
2 D 
teathen, 


illiam F. Bruce, “Psychology functioning in the education of 
Tour. Educat. Psychol., Vol. 43, No- 2, February, 1952, pp. 92-100. 
Northern Virginia University Center in Arlington. 
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lege student engaged in TV work. In some courses such diversity 
might be considered an instructional hazard, but in studying com- 
munity education it turned out to be an asset. 

At the outset the group identified a common problem: the strug- 
gle to find adequate education within a constantly changing urban 
and surburban area, to which some students of the social process 
would deny the familiar term, ‘community.’ How can we have 
real education without the stable rural or village community, on 
which we have so long depended for a youthful replacement popula- 
tion and for much vigorous leadership? How can community living 
be developed when we eat, sleep, work, and play in two or more 
geographical and political subdivisions daily? How can a boy or 
girl develop a soundly integrated personality and character when 
human contacts are so here-and-there? How can we use the assets 
of this Washington Metropolitan Area to overcome the losses 10- 
herent in urban life? Can we construct out of the school and its 
patronage area an acceptable substitute? Can we improve upon 
‘the old-time community’? 

In thinking of ‘the old-time community’ most of these students 
went back to the farm or village neighborhoods in which they 
grew up. They recalled one-teacher rural schools or elementary a” 
high schools in small towns, contrasting them with their ow? 
present immersion in urban systems consisting of numerous ale 
mentary schools, large junior high schools, and multi-purpose senior 
high schools. The diversity of student backgrounds again appeaTe 
as their previous residence in states as different as Arkansas, Mass- 
achusetts, Ohio, New York, California, and Pennsylvania, with 2 
minority of native Virginians. This student group is typical of ou" 
larger city populations in the majority being newcomers to urban 
living and to the region as well. This double dose of personality 
differentiation, resulting from differing early community influenca 
in the West, East, South, or North and on farm, in village, °" 5 
city, strikingly illustrates the deep running social education evel. g 

community forces upon each child. So the essential process of ge 
ting acquainted in the early class periods become for these stu en 
a fundamental lession in the relation of community to education 
whether, as Joseph Hart has said, “school keeps or not.”* 

3 See Baker Brownell. The Human Community: Its Philosophy and Prac 

tice for a Time of Crisis. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. sana 

4 Joseph K. Hart. Education in the Humane Community. A publica yiii- 

the John Dewey Society. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951, P- 
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When the class confronted current problems, we saw ourselves 
working together in a big laboratory—our Washington Metro- 
Politan Area (WMA to us). As Dean Lindley Stiles has recently 
pointed out: “Members of extension classes have available for 
their use laboratories—classrooms, schools, communities—in which 
they may carry on first-hand research and study designed to im- 
Prove their Professional competence.” Stiles shows how “extension 
Courses may deal with real, alive educational problems,” and how 
there is “opportunity, week by week, to check theory against 
Practice,” Although differing in our particular locations and re- 
SPonsibilities within WMA, we shared common problems and could 
try out each other’s suggestions and thereby discover new facts 
about our own schools and communities. i 

efore considering further the way in which the community 
aPproach to education functions in off-campus teaching, it may be 
well to indicate the corresponding advantages early in the under- 
sraduate Sequence pursued on campus. Every student comes out 
of a ‘home community’ and commonly returns to it. These ‘home 
communities’ offer a widely ranging background laboratory. In 
addition, Most college students come to live in a community new 
w them, not only in the college itself, but in an environing town, 
Which may become their social and educational laboratory. Alex 
Rorer, who Supervises several sections of “Community and Educa- 
tion” at the University of Virginia, tells us that one section has 
een Making a group study of the Charlottesville community, 
While other Sections derive their ‘laboratory experiences’ in less 
< tect, but adequate ways. Evidently, the community laboratory 
or svailable whether the students live close to the University lawn 

“round a distant extension center. : 

he adoption of the sete approach does not just i 
P 1S the result of thoughtful institutional planning. Wien t : 

„rings of the Department of Education of the University o 

ginig Were reorganized a few years ago, the traditional History 
ie Ucation and Philosophy of Education, given in the gc 
oor Were superceded by a new series. This sequence — in : a 
kana year with Orientation to Education, nara wi 
theres Eo ® profession and the student’s paaa os, ries 
=e olleg by Child Growth and Development in 


ne 

Conpintlley J. Stiles, “Graduate Extension Teaching,” address before the 

Janna ee on Graduate Education in Extension, University of Virginia, 
"Y 28, 1983. See Educ. Admin, and Sup., this issue, pp. 423-420. 
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semester. Then, at the begining of the sophomore year students 
reach their third professional course—Community and Education.‘ 
Whether or not this course might be more functional earlier, its 
placement in the professional sequence is a courageous step that is 
being made slowly throughout the country. Although it is now 
ten years since Gordon Blackwell wrote that significant document, 
“Toward Community Understanding,” the increased emphasis 
upon the community aspect of education has not yet brought forth 
many specific courses. 

In any case, the use of the community laboratory is not a mere 
occasion for reminiscing about one’s childhood home or for com- 
plaining about the difficulties of rearing children under metropoli- 
tan conditions. Study in a laboratory as extensive and varied as 
our WMA certainly requires systematic fact finding. While it is 
essential for the class itself to organize its own inquiries to fit the 
communities and schools under consideration, we found it helpful 
to try out John Whitelaw’s recent revision of his Guide.’ This sma 
book provides substantial guidance under Step 2, Describing the 
Community, and Step 3, Surveying the School. a 

As a further guide to thinking by way of a ‘thought model, 
the class made a brief pilot study of a school and its community ue 
a double session (six fifty-minute periods) by a visit to a new hig? 
school.!° The end-of-the-day session gave an opportunity for 8 
class to have sandwiches and coffee together, strengthening then 
own community spirit. The discussion of the community relation, 
in addition to that gained from interviewing teachers and the he* 
of the school, was supported by information provided by sever? 
of the class members who know much of the past history and pres" 
ent conditions. Points where emphasis was needed in the descr 
tion of that particular community became evident, while areas P 
which information was still lacking were located also. The M% i 
of the 


6 See University of Virginia Record, 1952-1953. Announcement 
Curry Memorial Department of Education. ican 
7 Prepared for the Committee on Teacher Education of the Amer 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1943. De- 

8 John B. Whitelaw. The School and Its Community: A Guide for ae pns 
velopment of Dynamic School-Community Relations. Baltimore: The 


Hopkins Press, 1951. polo” 
9 See Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce. Educational Psyc 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1950, p. 516. v 
a. 


10 George Mason Junior-Senior High School, Falls Church, 
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outcomes of this pilot study were: (1) concrete aid to each student 
in piloting his own school-community survey, (2) demonstration of 
the meaning of ‘community’ in terms of improved personal relations 
among the members of this class with favorable effects upon learn- 
ing, and (3) realization that a factual study of conditions may be 
as fruitful in raising problems as in suggesting solutions. 

One of the chief questions faced in community study is the pro- 
Portion of time to be devoted to field research and to reading and 
Statement of educational theory. In an area as complex as WMA 
We found it very hard to limit any sub-section in accordance with 
community and school functions. Even in a simpler community 
investigation may extend into detail unendingly. The educational 
Sociologist sometimes misleads the student by calling for so much 
fact-finding that too little time is left for interpretation and ap- 
Plication in the solution of currently pressing problems. While this 
class found Cook! a useful source-book, such a volume may tempt 
the student farther into detailed study of his community than his 
Present needs justify. The best way to set appropriate limits to 
fact-finding effort is to define the problem to be investigated. 

Study of theoretical problems began by asking: What is a com- 
munity, a ‘real’ community, a ‘good’ community? It developed 
that an ideal community, from the viewpoint of educating its en- 
tire membership, would be one in which free and full communica- 
tion took place.!2 Inescapably this led toward relating the school 
and its community in a mutually educative process. Stating the 
ay problem as the extension of meaningful communication de- 
ned the direction of study. 


t was qui . , 
ckly discovered that communicatio i 
"y emotional barriers, so something more js required for intellectual 


Clarity. The word, ‘misunderstanding,’ carries emotional connota- 
tions ag easily äs intellectual. In enumerating the problems of 
community-school relations at an early session some of the class 
ad been much exercised over the local racial problem of ‘segre- 
Eate” over ‘integrated? schools. In meeting this situation the class 
Ook a definite step in theory by bringing the two aspects together 


tion is often blocked 


1 ERE 
to moa Allen Cook and Elaine Forsythe Cook. A Sociological fence 

ucation, New cr ;-Hi 50. 
1 w York: McGraw-Hill, 19: g n 
* See John Dewey. See and Education. New York: The Macmillan 
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Viens Pp. 4-7. Also, Experience and Nature. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
E Company, 1925, ch. 5. 
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as Principle 1: “Free, full, and clear communication infused with 
friendly emotional attitude is essential among persons of all ages 
both within a school or community and between the members of 
of the school and those of the community.” With this broad prin- 
ciple or ideal before us, we were more ready to assess fairly our 
respective localities in the Washington Metropolitan Area. i 

To illuminate the field inquiries, use was made of reading in 
social theory and in social practice. Inasmuch as the students dif- 
fered widely in psychological, sociological, and philosophic training, 
and in view of the limited time compilations seemed most useful.” 
In the area of social practice, readings ranged from those dealing 
directly with school-community relations" to those in which edu- 
cation is but one aspect of community planning.’ Although the 
instructor was able to make some specific suggestions appropriately 
as he came to know his students through personal inquiries, written 
reports on field work and readings, class discussion, and individual 
conferences, each student carried the major responsibility for the 
selection of his own readings. 

In the first half of the semester while this widespread reading and 
field experiencing was being discussed, there were conferences With 
each student about the selection of his special problem for study: 
Two purposes underlay this plan of following through a particular 
concern. First, the individual is motivated by carrying on an 1P- 


13 Particularly recommended: odi- 
B. Othanel Smith, K. D. Benne, W. O. Stanley, and A. W. Anderson, E 
tors. The Social Aspects of Education. Danville, Ill.: Interstate Printers an 
Publishers, 1951. n 
Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley, Editors. Readings 
Social Psychology. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1947. k 
Wayne Dennis, Editor. Readings in Child Psychology. New York: P 
tice-Hall, 1951. es 
Eugene L. Hartley, Herbert G. Birch, and Ruth E. Hartley, eed 
Outside Readings in Psychology. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell ComP®™ 


ren- 


1950. l ator 
Roger G. Barker, J. 5. Kounin, and H. F, Wright, Editors. Child Beha 
and Development. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943. ny, PP 


1 Edward G. Olsen, Editor. School and Community: the PhilosoP Ole 
cedures, and Problems of Community Study and Service through Scho y Pio 
Colleges. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1945. Also, School and Communit? 
grams. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. ; New york: 

16 Arthur Hillman. Community Organization and Planning. N° 
The Macmillan Co., 1950. 
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quiry which has particular use and meaning for him. Second, he 
gains a sense of fuller group membership as he anticipates report- 
ing orally to the whole group later in the course. In this sharing 
process the relation of the individual to society in a democracy is 
typified in so far as the student has ‘experienced freedom’ to do 
something worth the effort for himself, which soon develops into 
the ‘moral freedom’ of responsible contribution to the group, using 
Buytendijk’s terms.! From the standpoint of theory, each student 
is responsible for a more or less unique principle, and all the class 
members, including the instructor, are responsible jointly for 
bringing these several principles into close and consistent rela- 
tion to form a practical, systematic, unified theory. 

To illustrate and test this method of class-work, we describe the 
choices and theoretical contributions of several pairs of students 
in “Community and Education.” 

Two mothers of young children were concerned about what could 

e done in preparing for living under the difficulties that beset 
them in an urban environment such as the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area. One mother chose for consideration the pre-school period 
While the other studied the elementary-school years. Both were 
Seeking the continued contacts, beyond those the home itself can 
&lve, that spell out child friendship and feelings of security. With- 
out public nursery schools or kindergartens an ‘only’ child in an 
urban neighborhood may undergo six years of peer-isolated living; 
or many mothers are unable to get together to form a play group 
for their children, nor can they afford to take them to private nur- 
Sery schools. In the elementary school the mother found her child 
Placed in one of several first grades according to his IQ and social 
development tests, but separated from his first-grade chum next 
door. At Sunday School her child met a third strange set of SIE- 
Yearolda, Furthermore, being the wife of a service man with a 
three-year tour of duty, the child had to find new friends quickly 
oF suffer frequently from extended periods of isolation. Under these 
Circumstances the child’s major problem makes the one essential 
Oro companionship fully as important as any three R’s. Indeed, 
without companionship reading and other communication arts lag 
“npredictably, Bringing together the studies by the two mothers 
eer, 


AS P Jaf: Buytendijk. “Experienced freedom and moral freedom in the 
oe consciousness,” Educational Theory, Vol. 11, No. 1, January, 1953, 
P. 1-13, 
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covering the first twelve years of the child’s life, we come out with 
Principle 2: “The development of clear, free, friendly communica- ~ 
tion in the young child, which constitutes essential preparation for 
further education and constructive community membership, re- 
quires the intelligent coöperation of parents with each other and 
with the staff of the school.” 

While such a principle covers certain immediate relations of 
school and community, it raises questions concerning long-range 
policy in regard to size of elementary schools, consideration of 
neighborhood contacts along with other factors in grouping children 
in school, and the value of extending public education downward 
to younger children. These two mothers provided a principle closely 
related to Principle 1 of adequate communication suffused with 
friendliness, while reminding the secondary-school people of how 
much the elementary school may do for the child in preparing him 
for high school besides training him to spell and calculate. Also, 
they were able to apply, and thereby test, these two principles 19 
their own continuing contacts with other parents and with teachers, 
helping the latter to become still more alert to the problems ° 
children growing up in a world which seems to be moving out from 
under them. 

The next pair of students reported on a more obvious phase of 
school-community relations, called in a recent yearbook «Building: 
Public Understanding,” but their approaches were strikingly 
different and fortunately complementary. Mrs. A with historic be? 
looked backward at the beginnings of democracy’s public s¢! oe 
and the changes in her own school during her lifetime. She describe 
an over-hang of prejudice against a long-discarded ‘outdoor t0 
school,’ and concluded that the best ‘publicity’ to taxpayers aS E 
as parents was not formal advertising but the subtle commu” A 
contacts of a friendly, informed staff, particularly the janitor wi 
his special and somewhat different associates, plus the conduc r 
the pupils as they go to and from the school. At the other entre A 
young Mr. B, involved in a radio-television apprenticeship Yi ng 
taking a college course, looked forward to more and more “tel 5 
it with television” as the modern effective method of bringi”S 
So jcad 

17 American School Curriculum. Thirty-first Yearbook of the Amen io? 
Association of School Administrators. Washington: National E ue 


Assn., 1953, ch. x. 
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operating school with its live children right into the family living- 
room. 

i Among the challenging questions called forth by these contrast- 
Ing contributions were: How can the school use the community 
resources to promote happy relations? If what is good for the radio- 
television station is not conceded to be good always for the school 
child, how can appropriate legal controls be instituted by the pub- 
lie? Does the separation of educational and commercial channels 
solve the problem? If this discussion raised more questions than it 
answered, it did lead into Principle 8: “The school will gain com- 
munity support only as its work makes a genuine contribution to 
community living, of which the public learns through many old 
and new avenues.” 

While the problems chosen by the next pair of students, a teacher 
and a mother, might seem inappropriate for a “Community and 
Education” course, let us take a second look. The elementary- 
school teacher was particularly interested in a new method of re- 
porting to parents. A, B, C, D, F grades were being supplanted by 
narrative reports and personal conferences with parents. The 
mother was concerned about how such a system would effect her 
children when they passed on to junior high school and presumably 
encountered competitive school marks. The teacher showed how 

smuch clearer the communication and how much stronger the 
friendship between parent and teacher were becoming under the 
new reporting system. The mother, assisted by the secondary-school 
teachers in the class, presented the difficulties such a proposal en- 
Counters at the secondary-school level, especially in the large city 
‘gh school with several teachers for one pupil and many pupils 
or each teacher, and with very slight contacts with the parents. 
he candid facing of conditions brought the class to Principle 4: 
ecognizing the differences in elementary and secondary school 
Organization, it seems desirable to modify the present reporting 
System to parents, or find other means of attaining the improved 
School-community relations that flow out of the change from com- 
Se ete 


8 See M. F. A, “ f Inquiry and the Shared Ex- 
i - F. Ashley Montagu, “Freedom 0 quu 
Perience,”» in E ETA in an Age of Anxiety. Twelfth Yearbouk 
Of the John Dewey Society, edited by H. Gordon Hullfish. New York : Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. Also William F. Bruce, Principles of Democratic Educa- 
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petitive school marks toward more personal narrative-conference 
reports.” 

Another pair of students contributed to the emerging theory of 
community-school relations by covering the whole time-span ° 
public schooling from another angle. One student was a woman on 
her first teaching job in the elementary school, while the other was 
an older man on the staff of a large high school. She chose to report 
on ‘guidance’ as one of the newer means of bringing the parent 
closer to the school and the school to a fuller realization of certain 
community influences. She emphasized the personal guidance ° 
individuals both by the school and by the community clinic. The 
secondary-school teacher presented most vigorously the complaints 
he hears from community businessmen and ‘higher education dig- 
nitaries’ about bad spellers and inaccurate calculators being gradu- 
ated from high school. At the same time he protested against the 
irresponsibility of parents for the behavior and character of their 
adolescent sons and daughters. As a partial alleviation for thes? 
difficulties, this teacher in a large high school turned with but faint 
hope to the ‘guidance department.’ Out of the round of discussioP 
came Principle 5: “Support should be given to ‘the guidance move" 
ment’ in so far as it is extended beyond vocational choice tO weal 
sonal guidance and beyond a ‘department? to widened participation 
by the whole staff thus helping the individual with his adjust™e” 
in community living throughout his school days, and thereby 
strengthening school-community relations.” 

The value of keeping lines of friendly communic: 
inside the school system and between the school and other 
nity agencies was clearly illustrated by two nurses. One nurse 
employed by the publicly supported school and the other pe 
privately supported community welfare agency. The school nut ae E 
her professional home calls on an ill child discovers other conditis 
bearing upon the child’s development, about which she ™ e 3 
the school principal and the teacher concerned. The comm ess 
agency nurse, giving bedside care to a mother, learns how ue Then 
has affected a daughter’s school attendance and studies- poo! 
this knowledge goes through appropriate channels to the 8°" ne 
Obviously these experiences point to Principle 6: “Kepi oies 
avenues of information open among the private and public se othe! 
of the community and especially between the school 2” 
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community organizations is essential for the education of all 
youth.” 

The last pair, a teacher and a layman in the same community, 
emphasized complementary administrative methods of strengthen- 
ing school-community relations. The teacher saw the need of ad- 
ministrative reorganization within the school system so the head 
of the local school would be accessible more readily to the public 
and thus promote more effectively clear understanding and friendly 
attitude. The layman, being a student of local history and munici- 
pal government, pointed out the potential value for that school of 
the introduction of the city-manager plan, but added that such 
administrative reorganization became actually helpful when ac- 
companied by mutual understanding and honesty of both govern- 
ment officials and school leaders. Bringing these two ideas to- 
gether, we may state Principle 7: “Administrative organization, 
both in the school system and in the governmental bodies with 
which it functions, must be appropriate to community needs and 
be manned by persons of intelligence and integrity.” —— 

In addition to the prliminary Principle 1 and the six principles, 
2 to 7, arising from the paired contributions of the twelve class 
members, four other general principles were developed during the 
course, 

Principle 8: “As the school through the personal guidance of 

he individual learner helps him to accept himself emotionally, he 
accepts more readily other persons in his cirele—schoolmates, 
teachers, and parents; and thereby he becomes a more fully con- 
tributing member of the school and community." 
rinciple 9: “Without full awareness of either the teacher or the 
carner, every community ‘educates’ the child and adolescent by 
transmitting to him prejudices and deeply emotionalized attitudes, 
Which may interfere seriously with scientific study, free communi- 
cation, and personal social development.” While this principle can 
e traced to the work of the anthropologists and to clinical psychol- 
OBY, it becomes evident to the unschooled in such forms as: racial 
end class antagonisms, sectarian religious dogmas and anti-re- 
ligious views, misinterpretation of sex relations, and conflicts be- 
tween old community residents and neweomers. 


" Sce Carl R, Rogers. Client-Centered Therapy: Its Current Practice, Im- 
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Principle 10: “Although every school wisely recognizes the lag 
of cultural change in its community, if not in itself; the cumulative 
effects of favorable and unfavorable action originating either 1n 
the community or in the school do bring far-reaching results.” 
For example, the consistent pursuit of democracy, following Bode’s 
concept of “a continual widening of interests shared in common, ””” 
may bring even a college class into the ‘group feeling’ essential for 
coöperative intellectual achievement.”! : 

Finally, the ten principles, supported by the far-reaching 10- 
fluence of John Dewey’s book about community and education,” 
lead to Principle 11: “When the school itself is conducted in ac 
cordance with the principles of adequate democratic living, the 
members learn more, achieve sounder character, and are better 
prepared to be contributing members of the communities into 
which they go as mature adults.” 

From the standpoint of educational theory, the test of a studen 
achievement is the adequacy with which he can show supporting 
relations or possible inconsistencies among the ideas expressed 12 
the eleven principles. Can he see the relations among: friend 
communicating and codperating parents and teachers; with gobon 
contributing to community living, reporting in more personal way? 
and providing individualized guidance; the opening of avenue 
among community agencies, the reorganizing of school and pet 
munity administration, the promoting of social living through ae 
sonal emotional acceptance, and the school and community ate y 
latively supporting each other as they press on toward demo 
together? From the standpoint of practice, how apt is the stuc E 
in applying and thereby testing these principles in his own on-6 
activities both in his school and his community? 0s 

In these extension classes, “a school within a school,” as P?OP ent 
by Wegener,” is unnecessary for in this process "develop - 
and experience of the total personality” occurs in the scho? of sf 
munity laboratory week by week, while “systematic intelle 
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and moral development” goes forward under guidance, if ade- 
quate attention is given to relating the two aspects to each 
other. Nor does this integration of Wegener’s “two doctrines of 
education” depend upon the degree of maturity of the learners. 
Rather, the fact that back-and-forth movement between concrete 
‘experiencing’ and logical ‘thinking’ is available to teacher and 
learner at any level fits neatly with pragmatic theory.” 
A In concluding, we suggest that the peculiar opportunities offered 
in the extension teaching of undergraduates and graduates for the 
integration of practice and theory are likewise discovered in the 
better campus and correspondence teaching. College students and 
lay citizens may reach effective social action also by joining ‘think- 
mg’ and ‘experiencing.’ Particularly, we recommend experimenta- 
tion in orienting the teacher-to-be early to his professional prob- 
lems through the study of a community and its education. 
nec 

* See John Dewey. Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. New York: Holt, 1938. 


THE STATUS OF TEXTBOOK LEGISLATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


RALPH ERICKSON 
Graduate Assistant, 
University of Illinois 


The court actions which have been taken on school textbooks 
seem to be most readily classified into one of three groups: litiga- 
tion arising from potential or real censorship of textbooks; prob- 
lems based upon the use of the term ‘free’ in acts relating to the 
public schools; and questions concerning the uniformity of schoo 
textbooks. 


CENSORSHIP ‘ 

In the case of Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Education 
it was held by the United States Supreme Court that “. . . it is als0 
true that the sectarian schools which some of the pupils at 
instruct their pupils in religion, but one may search diligently th 
acts, though without result, in an effort to find anything to © 
effect that it is the purpose of the state to furnish religious bpne 
for the use of such children.” That is to say that the state cann 
aid or assist any sectarian point of view. ding 

The New York City Board of Education approved the rea nat 
of The Merchant of Venice and Oliver Twist in the schools of aie 
city. This decision was appealed by Rosenberg? who sought tO na r 
these books banned from the public schools because they ten@? 
cause hatred of the Jewish race and religion. 

However, the Supreme Court of Kings County declare 
“Literary value of a work of fiction does not depend pen 
religion or the national origin of the characters portrayed a 
.. . educational institutions are concerned with develop™e” 
free inquiry and learning.” poo 

Justice Di Giovanna further stated that, “Except where a 
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1 Cockran v. Louisiana State Board of Education, 168 La. 1030, a 
64, 50 Sup. Ct. Rep. 335. (1929). B gd. 
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2 Rosenberg v. Board of Education of City of New York, 92 
344, 196 Misc. 542. (1949). 
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has been maliciously written for the apparent purpose of promoting 
and fomenting a bigoted and intolerant hatred against a particular 
racial or religious group, public interest in a free and democratic 
Society does not warrant suppression of any book in public schools 
merely because a character described in such book is portrayed in 
a derogatory or offensive manner, and necessity for suppression of 
such a book must clearly depend on intent and motive which 
actuated author in making such a portrayal.” 


FREE TEXTBOOKS 

Moehlman? reports that by 1937 forty-seven of the states had 
enacted legislation pertaining to free textbooks. In twenty-seven of 
these states textbooks must be provided free to pupils, and in 
twenty of the remaining states the local boards may do so at their 
Own discretion. However, only in Delaware does the state pay for 
the books while the local board chooses the books. (Maryland has 
a joint system whereby the county and the local boards exercise 
this function together.)! In general, the unit which pays for the 
books reserves the right to decide which books will be bought. 

Even though the voters had twice (in 1911 and 1921) voted to 
Supply books and other necessary equipment to the children in the 
Schools, the school directors in Walla Walla, Washington, ordered 
the school administration to provide free textbooks only for the 
elementary pupils, requiring the high school students to buy their 
books. An injunction was filed to prevent such sales. 

The Supreme Court of the State® found that while the school 
board had discretionary powers to provide or not to provide such 
textbooks as it saw fit, once the people had voted upon the matter 
the results were binding upon the school board. However, if such 
action would cause the district to go beyond its statutory debt 

mit, it could not be undertaken, as the court could not order a 
State unit to contravene the law. 

According to Moehlman, only in one state, Texas, does the state 
Constitution expressly order that textbooks must be furnished free 
to the schools,’ 

r_i 


inf Arthur B, Moehlman, School Administration. Cambridge: Houghton 
‘Hin, 1940. pp. 436-440. 
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In order that textbooks may be furnished free to the schools 
there must be an explicit authorization for such action in the con- 
stitution or in law. It has been held that the phrase ‘free and uni- 
form’ as applied to schools, is not sufficient to require the state 
to furnish free schoolbooks to students when their parents are able 
to do so.” 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts held’ that when the school 
district has set up a budget for free textbooks, the town directors 
must approve it and levy such taxes as will raise the required sum. 
In his opinion Justice Crosby said, “...it is plain that the sub- 
mission of an estimate for an amount sufficient to pay for the 
textbooks sold by the plaintiffs is a prerequisite to the imposing 
upon the city of a binding obligation.” This case again emphasizes 
the fact that school districts are usually free of municipal control. 

The generally held belief that school boards are usually free of 
court control of budgetary matters, received a serious setback in 
Pennsylvania where the Supreme Court? held that the district 0 
Lansford could make only expenditures of certain court stipulate 
amounts for each of the several school purposes, including text- 
books. This ruling is in opposition to the general reluctance o: 
courts to interfere with the discretionary powers of school boards: 

In the Borden v. Louisiana State Board of Education”? attention 
must be given to the exact wording of the laws. Section 9, article 
of the State constitution states that, “The General Appropri® tjon 
Bill shall embrace nothing but appropriations for the ordinary 
expenses of government, pensions, the public debt and interes 
thereon, public schools, . . . ,” while the law passed by the legi# i 
ture said that “The Severance Tax Fund . . . shall be devoted - *: 
to supplying school books to the school children of the state g 
Louisiana. .. .” is 

Upon the facts that the books were paid for from the om 
Severance Fund rather than the public school funds, and peony a5 
books were provided for the pupils rather than the schools, i 
been held that the parochial school children were entitled t° $ 


7 Segar v. Board of Education, 317 Ill. 418, 148 N. E. 289. (1925). 
8 Parkhurst v. City of Revere, 263 Mass. 364, 161 N.E. 599. (1928) 
9 McLaughlin v. School District of Lansford, 335 Pa. 17, 6 At 

(1939). ADB 
10 Borden v. La. State Board of Ed. 168 La. 1005, 123 So 655, 67 & 
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free books as were provided for the public school children in Lou- 
isana. 

In another case (Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Eduea- 
tion) the arguments were carried to the United States Supreme 
Court." Here the highest court held that books must certainly be 
supplied free to parochial school pupils. It was further stated by 
the court that the taxing power of the state was used for a public 
good, and the parochial interests are not aided, but only the in- 
terests of the entire state are safeguarded. 

The South Dakota Supreme Court!? in 1943 undertook to shed 
Some light on the matter of free textbooks for children. Here the 
court held that the parochial schools were not part of the school 
district, which was the corporate entity which maintained the high 
School. As it was not provided for in the state constitution, and 
no enabling acts were in the state statutes, public school districts 
Could not provide free textbooks to any students except those 
enrolled in the public school system. 

It has been affirmed by the Supreme Court of Albany County, 
New York," that textbooks could be given free to children of 
families receiving public welfare. These welfare laws were to pre- 
Vent the disintegration of families and the subsequent institution- 
alization of the children. It follows, then, that if children of families 
on relief require books for school purposes, the welfare bureaus may 
Provide such books. 


UNIFORMITY OF TEXTBOOKS 


The costs of textbooks in comparison to the general costs of 
education are insignificantly small. Yet because textbooks are 
easily standardized, and because of the concept that education is a 
State and not a el function," and, we suspect, because textbook 
Publishers find it more profitable to deal with one state textbook 
Commission than with hundreds of local boards of education, there 

as been much pressure brought to have textbooks uniform within 
each state, 


3 Cochran v., Louisiana State Board of Education, op. cit. 
5 bee Hass v, Independent School District No. 1 of Yankton, 69 S. D. 303, 
YW. 2d. 707. (1943). sac. 59. (1943) 7 
u _towley v, Bressler, 41 N. Y. S. 2d. 441, 181 Misc. 59. ( a 
A Clark y, Hawarth, 122 Ind. 462, 23 N. E. 946, 7 L. R. A. 240. (1890). 
SSociated Schools v. School District, 122 Minn. 254, 142 N. W. 325, 47 L. 
` A- (NS) 200. (1913). et al. 
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In 1933, according to Moehlman, the statutes of twenty-five 
states required uniformity in school textbooks throughout the 
commonwealth.! This might be for the entire system or only for 
certain grades or subjects. In seventeen states this selection of 
books was considered a responsibility of the local school boards. 
In the remaining states there was a joint sharing of this responsl- 
bility between the local and the county boards of education. In 
general, the New England, the Great Lakes, and the Great Plains 
states have local option in the matter of textbook selection. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota decided in an early case 
the state does have the power to select textbooks for its pupils." 
Although because of classifications of cities some parts of the law 
may not be applicable, the principle of uniformity is not violate 
thereby. A similar case in Indiana” brought forth the opinion that 
schools must use the books provided by the State. Justice Elliott 
here stated that, “. . . school trustees may not exercise discretionary 
powers, but shall... (procure and distribute) the books selecte 
by the State Board of Education... .” i 

This Indiana case is commonly quoted in school law. In addition 
to affirming the principle that the local school trustees must jo 
only the books indicated by the state, and also must obtain the A 
through state sources, the opinion of the court was that the pe 
could change its methods at any time. As the school system ©”... 
state was properly considered a unit, the uniformity required 12 * 
operation properly meant a uniformity in the textbooks uSe® j 

A dissenting opinion by Justice Berkshire held the law uncon? te 
tutional because education was properly a local and not 2 Pa 
function and because “. . . (the law) creates a monopoly - -28 ha: i 
and offensive one as could well be created by a legislative body: ** 
Local public officers are made agents of contractors.” 

Justice Berkshire also pressed the matter of no mut 
contract. If there is a default in the contract who is 30 
Not the state, it purchased no books but only made nu™ en aie 
books required by the local schools available to the textbook i no 
pany. The patrons of the schools were not injured as they £ puy 
contracts with the company and were under no obligation Jents 
books from it. The school trustees and the local superinte? 


that 
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had no action against the company while they were acting as the 
local agents of the company in the distribution of the books. 

In California the Supreme Court's has held that the elementary 
schools were not a part of the high school system. While the State 
had required that free textbooks be supplied to the elementary 
school children there was “. . . nothing. . - which negatives a legis- 
lative power to also supply free textbooks to secondary school 
children.” 

In New York the Supreme Court, Appellate Division,” found 
that the parochial schools were not a part of either the local or the 
State public school system. The state of New York, according to 
Justice Van Kirk, “. . . will not interfere with instruction in schools 
under the control of a religious denomination . . . but it (the State) 
will not assist or aid in such instruction, directly or indirectly.” 

That the general rule that the state could designate the text- 
books to be used has some limits, is evident in a Kentucky case.” 
Here the Supreme Court found that books provided can only be 
for the subjects which are required in that grade, and only to the 
extent of one textbook per grade. While the textbook commission 
could recommend supplementary textbooks, such books could be 
used at the discretion of the local board. o. 

Most of the contracts between state textbook commissions and 
the textbook publishers state that the school books cannot be sold 
in that particular state at a higher price than in another state 
Where like conditions prevail. In Alabama” it was charged that 
the State was required to pay more for books than did the State of 
Tennessee. The company was able to prove that the Alabama 
Commission required them to maintain books in a central deposi- 
tory in the State, while books for Tennessee were shipped any 
heeded. The — claimed that maintaining such a depository 
Was a great expense and so like conditions did not prevail in the 


two states. The Supreme Court found for the company. 
y n two Louisiana cases? 2 it was found by the ies op the 

ooks suppli rochial school pupils must 
ZSS supplied by the State to the pa i 
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be the same as those provided for the public school children. This is 
not essentially an attempt to exercise police power over the paro- 
chial schools, but rather the courts stated that this was designed 
to ensure the uniformity of textbooks which are used throughout 
the State by the young. 

In contrast to the findings in the Borden v. Louisiana State 
Board of Education (q. v.) is the opinion of the Court of Appeals 
for Kentucky.” Here it was determined that textbooks were pa! 
for out of the general fund, not out of the common school fund. 
According to this reasoning the school books were not an ordinary 
expense of the state government. 

It was not determined in this Kentucky case if the legislatu” 
had the power to use school funds for textbooks. (Actually it 
happened by this time that all the money in the general fund was 
appropriated and used elsewhere by this time, so that the schoo 
received no funds at this time.) d 

In 1935 the South Carolina State Board of Education adopte 
textbooks for the free grammar schools of the public school pe 
It was held by the Supreme Court of that State? that the Sta i 
Board of Education was acting within its rights in setting ae 
course of study and enforcing the use of a uniform set of textbor 
for the public schools. In order to do this the board was empowe? *, 
to enter into a valid contract with certain textbook publishe? 
However, the State Board of Education exceeded its author 2 
when it charged more than the twenty-five per cent of the tex 
books it was allowed to by the statute. 

The uniformity of textbooks as required by some sta Ez 
lead to abuses. The laws of Arizona? state that books We"? -ihe 
bought f. o. b. Chicago, where they became the property 3 phe 
State as soon as they were delivered to the common carrie? er- 
State Superintendent set up within the State a depository a o 
vised by a man who received a commission from the publishe ent 
all books he handled. Although the defendent state superinten, the 
of public instruction insisted that this agent was an agent 


ture 


tes may 
e 


1t 
d. 1! 
24 State Board of Education v. Kenny, 230 Ky. 287, 18 $. w. 2 £ 
(1929). , 138, 183 a 
26 State ex re. Frier v. State Board of Education, 179 S. ©. 1” 78- 
705. (1935). ac. 24: 2° 


26 State ex rel. Frohlmiller v. Hendrix, 56 Ariz. 342, 107 P 
(1940). 
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textbooks publishers and therefore his accounts were not open to 
publie inspection, the Supreme Court of Arizona held that the 
man was acting as an agent of the state superintendent in doing 
the work which should be properly done by the state superinten- 
dent. The implication was that the agent and the state superinten- 
dent were charging the publishers for such services, which increased 
the cost of the textbooks. 


SUMMARY 


Because the textbook is such an ever-present tool of the American 
teacher, it is desirable that we examine certain judicial opinions 
Pertaining thereto. i 

The possibility of censorship of textbooks has not been raised 
too frequently. With so many competing textbook companies, dif- 
ferent textbooks dealing with the same subject matter are likely 
to differ in format and design, but only slightly in content. Oc- 
casionally it may happen that groups Or particular persons may 
object to matter included within a textbook, almost never does 
the matter excluded from a textbook seem serious enough to war- 
rant a court opinion. F 

In all of the states except one, there is legislation stating that 
textbooks must or may be furnished free to pupils. Usually the 
State courts have interpreted this to mean that books are furnished 
free to public school pupils only. The United States Supreme Court 
has held that in Louisiana parochial school children must be also 
given such books. In some states textbooks are purchased under 
education appropriation bills, while in others they may be pur- 
chased under general appropriation pills. It has been almost 
Mvariably held by the various state supreme courts that the 
Parochial schools are not a part of the public school system, and 
therefore are not entitled to any aid in the matter of free text- 
books, 

State textbook commissions have been very popular with legis- 
atures, It does seem to promote the standard of uniformity in 
Schools, Usually statutes state who shall decide what books will be 


Selected, and who shall pay for them. When a state department or 
State commission pays for the books originally, it usually decides 
Which books shall be chosen. Several dissenting opinions have held 
at state uniformity in textbooks must create a monopoly for 


a Particular publisher. 
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TO CENTRALIZE OR NOT TO CENTRALIZE 
GUIDANCE SERVICES 


GAIL M. INLOW 
Director of Student-teaching 


Northwestern University 


For the past several decades, guidance services have been try- 
ing to find their proper place in the organizational structure of the 
many school systems throughout the country. What school fune- 
tionaries are responsible for these services? The classroom teacher? 
The various deans? The homeroom teacher? More specialize¢ 
individuals such as the testing technician, the director of guidanc® 
or the school pyschologist? Or all or a selected number of these 
individuals depending on the level of the guidance services tO he 
administered? Inasmuch as almost every school administrato 
is faced with the necessity of arriving at an answer to the probler’ 
of guidance organization, it isimperative that certain organization 
principles be examined and followed as a pre-requisite to attemp : ; 
reorganization. First of all, let us analyze some of the dilemm 
in education today which are related to the problem of guidanc® 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN GUIDANCE THEORY AND PRACTICE ; 
Textbooks on guidance, instructors in teacher-education ™ 
stitutions, school administrators, and classroom teachers ag} 
almost universally that a teacher, by definition, is automatic? a 
a guidance worker. Lip service is paid to the concept of a 
teacher a guidance worker,” but secondary education, aS prac sabes 
throughout the country, mitigates against the teacher who io f 
to assume his rôle of guidance worker, Specifically, the write” ™ sf 
the opinion that the guidance point of view and the ayate sat 
departmentalization are in conflict. In one breath we ins!8 i 
the teacher must take a pupil-centered approach; that he “mÍ 
know the interests, abilities, and personalities of his pUP”®? eds- 
that he must individualize instruction in the light of puP! : that 
In the next breath we assign to him a teaching sche w cat 
makes the pupil-centered approach an academic cn m chasse 
a typical secondary-school teacher who teaches five to 8 
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per day, has three assignments, and meets with one hundred 
fifty to one hundred and seventy-five pupils, accept the many 
responsibilities which are inherent in the guidance rôle of the 
teacher? He will probably shoot par for the academic course if 
he learns the names of all his pupils and discovers a few personal 
facts about some of them. Helping them with many of their per- 
sonal, educational, social, and vocational problems becomes a 
veritable impossibility. 

Another conflict which secondary educ 
ance emphasizes the wholeness of the pupil whereas departmentali- 
zation fragmentizes him. Why dissect the individual into academic 
pieces and expect a guidance worker to put the parts together? 
How much better to fragmentize less so that the need for academic 
Surgery can be de-emphasized? . 

A third conflict between the theory and practice of guidance in 
education today is that teacher-education institutions encourage 
the high schools to perpetuate departmentalization by over-spe- 
cializing in subject matter preparation; yet in their theory courses 
they advocate breadth of background. The unified-studies and 
Core approaches to curriculum have not been given a fair chance to 
Succeed because teachers untrained in the new methods too often 
have been given the responsibility for the pilot classes. The colleges 
and universities are playing a waiting game until the demand for 


Core teachers is so great that a return on their investment can be 
assured. The secondary schools are also plodding along traditional 
tutions of higher learning to 


curriculum paths waiting for the insti ; ; 
Prepare well-qualified core teachers. In the meantime, the guid- 
ance-minded teacher is frantically attempting to reconcile his 
Personne] point of view with the recognized impossibility of putting 
it into operation in a system which daily brings him into close 
Contact with one hundred and fifty pupils or mor 

n the elementary schools, the conflicts have been less pro- 
nounced. The self-contained classroom enables the interested and 
qualified teacher to accept his guidance responsibilities with some 


assurance that he can follow through on them. Furthermore, the 
i e elementary teacher is more 


ation faces is that guid- 


w 
is ra to refer to and consequently rea 
idance depends on him. His opportuni 
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WHAT IS THE CASE FOR CENTRALIZATION? 

Too often, the case for centralization of guidance services iS 
built upon the desire of an administration to keep organizational 
lines of authority clean cut. Just as often, centralization takes 
place because of the inability or unwillingness of teachers to recog- 


nize that they are guidance workers. In the opinion of the writer ` 


centralization should result only when the following criteria have 
been used as determinants: 

1) Will centralization make for a more economical and profit- 
able expenditure of staff time and energy? : 

2) Will the centralized guidance staff make a specialized con- 
tribution to the guidance program and can the resulting detach- 
ment be justified by the type of services rendered? 

3) Because of a lack of preparation, personality deficiencies, 0” 
problems of overload, are the classroom teachers unable to assume 
the inherent guidance responsibilities that are a part of their jobs? 

4) Assuming that centralization is being considered as a resu: 
of criterion 3) above, would it be more profitable for education 1® 
the long run if the curriculum were revised and teachers were 
assisted by an in-service training program than for centralization? 
to take place? A 

Tn analyzing the four previously-mentioned criteria, two bast 
principles of business management should be considered: (1) B 
sponsibility for administration should be delegated to the lowe 
possible level; and (2) Management cannot and should not deleg?" 
the right to be wrong. In other words, the responsibility for dr 
ance services should be delegated to the deans, the teachers, the 
pupils, the custodian—but only if they are able to assume ae 
responsibilities in a professionally competent manner. If they 
unable to perform their guidance rôles in terms of quality, ight 
school administration, in effect, is improperly delegating the f° ef 
to be wrong. Inventory should be taken at this point and resp’ 4 
sibilities re-delegated in the light of preparation, abilities, 
interests. Ee i) 

Let us analyze the four criteria in more detail. In crite be 
it is stated that principles of economy and efficiency 5° t for 
considered. For instance, if it is more economical and efficie? 
a school to administer and score clinical instruments at 2 ©" the 
ized level, personnel and equipment should be provide a reli- 
task. However, such factors as rapport, ability to interP**” 
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ability, time, and budget should be analyzed before a decision is 
made. In the opinion of the writer, guidance should never be 
removed from the classroom unless serious thought has been given 
to the resulting effect on the pupil and teacher. If efficiency and 
economy can best be served by delegating to more specialized 
guidance personnel such responsibilities as those related to voca- 
tions, college attendance, personal adjustment and social integra- 
tion, the administration need not fear the results. 

The import of criterion 2) is that centralized guidance personnel 
must do more than duplicate the efforts of the classroom teacher. 
They must make a specialized contribution to the guidance pro- 
gram and must perform those duties where detachment is required. 
If a teacher and pupil have a personality clash, the objective point 
of view of a centralized worker may be needed to bring about ad- 
justment. If teachers need and desire specific guidance knowledge 
and skills, the centralized counselor can best assume responsibility 
for following through on an in-service program of education. If 
the guidance program needs to be interpreted to the public, a 
Centralized staff member can probably serve the school best as the 

esignated interpreter. However, when the centralized staff mem- 
ers assume many or most of the responsibilities which are inherent 
in the rôle of the teacher, inventory and resultant action should be 
aken, 
Criteria 3) and 4) should be considered together. Recognition 


should also be taken of their relationship to the mepa 
Principle stat i o one should or can delegate the 
ated previously, that n AE Oe 


right to be y i ers because er ee 
ability, or beatin j S phe are unable to assume their guid- 
“nce responsibilities, action of some sort is demanded. The ad- 
ministrator has several alternatives, the merits of which he must 
Consider. He can encourage poorly qualified teachers to attend 
In-service education sessions. This method will probably reach the 
Interested but not the disinterested teacher, and will be effective 
the extent that the leadership is effective. He can centralize 

arts of i to min 
of Sr dawa gepa play the rôle of weakness and do 
Nothin: g. s 

Assuming that the administrator and teaching staff feel the 
need of taking positive action to reorganize their philosophy and 
Program of gudance, what are some reasonable procedures which 
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they should follow? A planned approach to reorganization is neces- 
sary to determine ‘who’ is responsible for ‘what’ in the guidance 
program. A recommended approach is herewith suggested. 


PROCEDURAL STEPS IN ORGANIZING FOR GUIDANCE 


To reduce the importance of chance as an operating variabl? 
and to provide a logical framework for organizing guidance services 
in the public schools, the writer suggests that the following step® 
be taken before deciding on an organization for guidance. : 

1) A survey should be made of the guidance needs of the pupils 
of each school as a determinant of what services should be offere 
in the program. If this process is too uneconomical of time, energy) 
and money, educated guesses can be made of the needs based on 
the experiences of other schools with similar pupil populations: A 
reasonable assumption is that services should be provided in the 
areas of personal, social, educational, and vocational adjustmen” 

2) A survey should be made of the faculty to determine the 
interests and abilities in the areas of guidance and the amount 0 
time that they can devote to the guidance services. P 

3) Assuming that the shortage of time is a block to more aoe 
participation in the guidance services, the curriculum and bu ge 
should be reviewed to determine the possibility of making teacher? 
available to assume the responsibilities for which they are +99 
The fusion of subject-matter areas will reduce teacher-pupil rat) 
and permit teachers to do a more thorough guidance job 1 P . 
classroom. Relief from a class or more a day, the budget perm” d 
ting, or from a co-curriculum assignment will enable a qualifie 
teacher to take over some or all of the duties of a specialize gui 
ance area, e.g., vocational, personal or social. 

4) After determining the specialized interests and ab 
designated staff members and the amount of time that ott 
squeezed from the curriculum and the co-curriculum, guida e 
assignments to the selected members should be offered. A 
faculty members are interested, they undoubtedly will accep Fon 

5) At this stage in organizational planning, the administr” fir 
should have a fair idea of the guidance needs of pupils, oe rime 
gnce interests and abilities of the faculty, and the amount ° e set 
that qualified staff members can spend in selected guidan®” 
vices. The next step is to identify the guidance respons ed t° 
that selected classroom teachers reasonably should be expe 
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assume but that they are unable to assume. With these individuals, 
an in-service training program should be planned. The writer is 
aware that the scene will have to be set, whenever possible, for 
the faculty to take the initiative in planning for an in-service 
program as well as for other growth experiences in the guidance 
services. 

6) An administration and faculty group should know at this 
stage in planning what guidance areas are without staff help. The 
next logical step is to hire from without, the budget permitting, 
or train from within, if possible. If neither alternative is feasible, 
new teachers who are brought into the school at a later date should 
be hired partially on the basis of their interest in and ability to 


assume responsibility for the neglected areas of guidance. 
7) Subsequent steps in planning should include the following: 
y channels of communica- 


(a) Procedures should be devised whereb 

tion will be kept open between classroom teachers and more spe- 
cialized guidance workers. The two-way channel should make for 
a continuous inter-change of information about pupils. (b) Peri- 
odical faculty meetings should be held to review the effectiveness 
of the guidance program. The organization should be dynamic and 
flexible. When fixed, it loses its effectiveness. (c) Job analyses 
should be made of the guidance duties and responsibilities of each 
faculty member to assure better understanding and to serve as a 


technique of orientation for new faculty members. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although realizing that no plan for organizing guidance ser- 
Vices is infallible, the writer is of the opinion that the principles 
and procedural steps described herein will result in the following 
outcomes: 

1) Teachers will realize more clearly that they are guidance 
Workers and that they have to prepare themselves for their re- 
Sponsibilities, 
aial Guidance responsibilities will be 

alyses with the result that academic 

g Bs minimum. 

m.. The administration will be m% 
ama Bool classroom teacher cannot pe 
aS adequately unless his work-load is 


Curri z 
riculum revision or relief from without. 


clarified by means of job 
‘puck passing’ will be held 


de to face the fact that a sec- 


rform his guidance func- 
reduced by means of 
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4) The administration will hire new teachers with the idea 
more clearly in mind as to how they can contribute to the guid- 
ance of pupils. Teacher-education institutions will have to accept 
responsibility for educating teachers more effectively in the field 
of guidance services and in the broader phases of the curriculum. 

5) The guidance services of a school will be more closely geared 
to the needs of pupils and the interests and abilities of the faculty. 
Since an administration cannot delegate the right to be wrong; 
the guidance program will have to progress only at the pace that 
a faculty can grow in abilities, interest and insight. The first step f 
forward, after initial surveys have been completed and obvious l 
assignments made, should be by means of in-service training. 
Hiring from without should be the line of last resort. 

6) The guidance organization will be considered flexible and 
will be changed as the need for change is manifested. i 

7) The all-important organizational concept will be recognized 
that centralization should take place only when it is: (a) economica 
and profitable; (b) will make a specialized contribution to the 
program; (c) steers away from duplicating the performance © wi 
classroom teacher except as an expediency during the period tha 
teachers are preparing themselves to assume their inherent Te- 
sponsibilities. 


SUMMARY 


What is the place of guidance in the public schools today? Basi? 
agreement has been reached on the fact that every teacher š 
guidance worker. Yet in most secondary schools where tenchi 
pupil ratios are high, class preparations are numerous, 2” e 
partmentalization is uncontrolled, the teacher is unable to aseo 
his guidance rôle. It is apparent that curriculum changes Will ho" 
to take place in the secondary schools if the teacher is tO bec 
a guidance worker in fact as well as in name. cel 

Assuming that consideration is being given to centralizing 6? 
tain guidance services in a school, what should be the deter™! 
In the opinion of the writer, centralization should be ©? (9) 
only when (1) it will result in an economy of time and energy» rami 
if, will make a specialized contribution to the guidance progjes. 
or (3) teachers are unable to assume their guidance respons! storia 
If the case for centralization satisfies one or more of these €" a fol 
well-defined procedural steps toward centralization shou 
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lowed. The guidance needs of pupils and the abilities of teachers 
to meet the needs should be determined. If teachers are unable to 
meet the needs because of lack of time, the budget and the cur- 
riculum should be analyzed to see if extra time for teachers can be 
squeezed out of either. Other steps up the ladder of centralization 
are training and up-grading within and occasional hiring from 
Without. Hiring specialists from without, however, should be the 
line of last resort, because it is a known fact that a guidance pro- 
gram succeeds best when a faculty with a minimum of outside 


assistance assumes its obligations toward pupils and their total 
development. 


SOME ACTIVITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF SCHOOL BOARDS IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


James J. Jones 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 


A school board usually possesses large powers assigned to it by 
constitutional and statutory law and has vast discretion extending 
beyond the limits of legal provisions. In most cases the board 
makes the ultimate financial decisions which determine the scop? 
of the educational service. 

In school and community relations the professional staff 
cannot carry the load. Here, as in other phases of education, t 
board needs the leadership of the professional staff. Yet, serving 
as liaison between the general public and the professional group, 
the board has an advantageous position in public relations. 

Generally, board members are respected and influential person® 
Many of them occupy positions of responsibility in business oe 
industry. Usually they are residents of long standing in the com 
munity and less transient than members of the school sta ip 
well-informed board, that is interested in public relations, Can it 
provide continuity and stability to the two-way program of sc a 
and community interpretation which the professional staff can™ 
achieve alone. di- 

The school board’s public relations responsibilities may pe ns 
vided into two major parts. First, there is a group of functio! 


alone 
the 


: ; a 
related to its work as a board. Second, there are functions 
apply to board members as individuals. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AS A BOARD 7 
c rel’ 


The duties and responsibilities of board members in publi Tow? 
tions programs have been considered by many authorities 
ever, none of the authorities are very exacting in their expla 
Yet, they have provided a wealth of helpful information. uci 

Report to the public.—Langston! found that the board 0 ° tate 
tion is a body corporate which owes its existence tO he 
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1 C. L. Langston. The Significance of the School Board in 4 Pr 
tions Program, p. 53. 
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derives its legal authority therefrom, and is responsible to the 
people for the maintenance of a program of education in accordance 
with general approval. He further concluded that twenty-three 
states have legal statutes requiring the school boards to report to 
the people on the conditions of the schools at regular intervals. 
Moehlman expresses this in greater detail: “The board, as a legis- 
lative body, is responsible for complete knowledge of the condition 
of the schools and for appraising the results of policies that have 
been put in force. Such information will deal with the condition 
M respect to instruction, finance, housing, child accounting, and 
needs, In most respects it is rather technical and detailed in charac- 
cer and much of it is valuable for executive and legislative perusal 
only, ”2 

In a modern school system that has a functional organization, 
the Superintendent will see that there is a constant flow of informa- 
tion provided the legislative body. Each member should be aware 
of the exact condition of the school system and thoroughly ac- 
Wainted with its needs. 

Exchange information and ideas with the school executive—It 
Should be remembered that the school board can inform the super- 
Intendent of many desires of the people in the community. There 
ae activities in every school organization which present ample 
OPportunities for discharging the dual obligations of interpretation 

etween the superintendent and the school board. Since each school 
Presents a different situation, no specific formula can be given 


w ON 
hereby a superintendent and a school board may have a universal 


ae of Procedure in interpreting, each to the other, the things of 
ae tance concerning the school and the community. However, 


o excellent Opportunity for the school board and the executive 
io hangs information is in the school board meeting. The Lard 
s S of a board cannot be legally performed except in a regular or 
Pecial Meeting. This is best described by a National Education 

op ation Research Bulletin: “A school board must transact all 
riv iness in a board meeting. No matter how urgent or how 

witho 2 matter may be, the board cannot dispose of the case 
DR Meeting as a body and taking regular action; that is, a 

Cannot legally act by each member merely giving his assent. 


e ; : 
at his store, another at his office, one at his farm, another at 


2 
A. 
B. Mochiman. Public School Relations, p. 26. 
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his home. When the board is not in session there is no board. The 
proper conduct of the meeting is therefore a matter of first impor- 
tance.’ 

Every board of education should operate as a board rather than 
as individuals. This can be done officially only in regular meetings 
provided by law or in such special meetings as may be required. 

Serve as an audience of publicity —The board of education is ina 
special position as an audience of publicity. It is legally designate 
as that part of the public responsible for being best informed about 
the schools. Farley says in this respect: “Through the board the 
public most frequently exercises its responsibility for determining 
school aims and results. It is to the school system what the leg!* 
lature is to the state. It represents public thinking, and acts 
for the public. It is therefore the most important audience to 
which the schools are to be interpreted.’ 

According to Moehlman,* the local school board has as one of 
its specific and distinct responsibilities the interpretation © the 
community it represents to the professional group and the inter- 
pretation of the professional group to the community. To act ae 
buffer or equalizer between the professional will on the one bang 
and the social will on the other, the board of education must unde” 
stand both the community and the schools. he 

Utilize the professional staff in developing board policies for if F 
public relations program.—A specific responsibility of the board s 
to help formulate and adopt the broad policy of public relation’ 
assisted by the professional staff which should submit ane 
plans for activities and procedures. However, the practices of Sasi 
boards vary widely in their alertness to teacher opinion. $ 
evidenced by findings of the National Education Associatio™ , is- 
search Division, and the American Association of School Adm er- 
trators which developed a questionnaire and sent to all pat 
intendents of schools in cities of 10,000 in population. They 2° ke 
that only thirteen per cent of the boards claim that they 5 of 
advantage of the advice of teacher representatives 0D matte? 


goho?! 
3 National Education Association, Research Division, “The 
Board Members,” Research Bulletin 11: 30, January, 1933- 
4 Belmont Farley. School Publicity, p. 11. 


6 A. B. Moehlman. Social Interpretation, p. 165. 
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Personnel policy regularly and sixty-one per cent that sometimes 
ask for teacher opinion.’’6 
Appraise public opinion.—An implied subsidiary responsibility is 
the evaluation of public opinion as expressed by organized groups. 
The board must distinguish between selfish and unselfish interests 
of Pressure groups. School boards should codperate with many 
publie and voluntary agencies. A friendly attitude toward groups 
Concerned with leisure time or avocational interests should prevail 
and the board should grant and encourage use of the school facilities 
by outside groups whenever possible. Givens says in this regard: 
“Above all it should be the duty of school authorities to get the 
esis across to the public that the public relations program is pri- 
marily concerned with safeguarding the interest of pupils rather 
than the special interests of the school personnel or pressure 
8roups,”’7 
Provide the means Jor interpretation.—Although interpretation of 
Community to professional groups and professional groups to com- 
oe are important, the board is responsible for making available 
heey for interpretation. Moehlman says the board of educa- 
and maupi also provide the means for keeping the community fully 
‘i Constantly informed of the purpose, value, conditions, and 
eeds of its schools. 
on Studied the jobs and problems which an analysis of school 
Cities minutes show have occurred during recent years in thirteen 
tion Scattered through nine states. He found the boards of educa- 
tine decisions on issues like: “What kind of reports and 
TE niy shall be made of the work of the public schools? What 
litson the annual appropriation for school reports and pub- 
vided 4} Thus actual practices are existent where means are pro- 
Ment use appropriations. sistas tara 
oard ga educate new members.—The membership og he typica 
ones ol education shifts rapidly. Old members retire and new 
are added through proper election or appointment. The process 
° Nai 


š tio P k ae “ z 
tices of nal Education Association, Research Division, Status and Prac- 
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, ards of Education,” Research Bulletin 24: 67-68, April, 1946. 
Wvens. “School and community relations,” National Education 
i Journal, 39: 53, October, 1950. 
H e One timan. Social Interpretation, p. 166. 
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of study and understanding is therefore continuous. This is ex- 
plained by Moehlman when he says: “To these new members the 
board of education has a two-fold duty. It must not only appraise 
them as individuals, but it must also educate them to the condi- 
tions within both community and schools and to the needs of the 
schools. Though the superintendent plays a definite part in the 
training of new members, the board of education must also consider 
the process of orientation as one of its responsibilities.’’! 

It is essential for the well-being of the schools that the new 
member be accepted without argument as the representative of 
public opinion, and that the board gradually and intelligently orient 
him into the pattern of group activity. 

Head the educational system.—Although education is considered 
a function and responsibility of the state through legislative enact- 
ment and delegated authority, the board of education stands at the 
head of our educational program. This principle is supported by 
Counts when he states: “The fundamental character of public 
education in the United States is, in the last analysis, determined 
by the board that controls the school....To a degree and in & 
fashion seldom grasped, the content, spirit, and purpose of public 
education must reflect the bias, the limitations, and the experi- 
ences of the membership of the board. . . . This qualitative advance 
of public education must depend as much on the discussions of the 
board of education as on the development of the science and phi- 
losophy of education.” 

Other functions—The public with which boards of education 
must deal consists of people with numerous extreme characteristics- 
The American Association of School Administrators enumerates 
five policies that may be helpful to boards of education in building 
public understanding. These are (1) accepting seriously the dem 
cratic principles, (2) discovering what all groups are thinking, bo 
inside and outside his social circle, (3) public relations involv 
more than publicity, (4) board members must know public, an 
(5) must be working for the schools.” . 

Yeager summarizes the responsibilities of the board of education 
in public relations as follows: “(1) It is the agent of the states 


10 MoehIman, op. cit., p. 168. 

1 G, S. Counts. The Social Composition of Boards of Education, P: Toa 

12 National Education Association and American Association O Se 
Administrators, School Boards in Action, pp. 194-198. 
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in terms of such specific projects as levying taxes, school budgets, 


and school building campaigns; and (4) it appraises and interprets 
the educational program to the community.” 


In order to accomplish the purposes and responsibilities de- 
rd of education must have at hand constant 
ose contact with the people. 


hips with the school per- 


scribed here, the boa! 
sources of information and must be in cl 
Members must maintain good relations 
sonnel and the public. 


RESPONSIBILITIES AS INDIVIDUALS 
rsonal contacts of the individual 
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| (2) it interprets community needs; (3) it carries out these needs 
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not always utilized their contacts to influence favorable opinion 
toward the schools. 

Support and interpret the schools—The opportunities afforded 
school board members to influence public school relations by their 
membership in community groups are many. According to Pease, 
school board members have important contributions to make in 
the public relations program, and their membership in community 
groups has great potentialities.'® This is especially true when the 
superintendent furnishes them with carefully prepared periodie 
reports of school plans and programs. Because of his position in the 
community as a lay leader and as a person closely related to the 
schools, the board member often can interpret the schools to the 
public more effectively than can the professional educators.” 

Douglass believes that each school board member represents 
the schools in the community and has three major duties. He states 
that: “Every member of the board of education is not only ® 
representative of the people of the community, but he is a repre- 
sentative of the schools in the community. As such he has at least 
three lines of duty: first, to interpret the schools and their work tO 
the community; second, to defend the schools from unwarrante 
attacks and to investigate carefully and impartially all complaints 
against the schools, and third, to obtain support for the schools, 
financial and otherwise, so that the schools may do better work 
and may operate under favorable conditions.’’8 

Through his many contacts the board member also receives 
much gossip and much distorted information from members of the 
community. If thoroughly informed, he may counteract these situ- 
ations by presenting the facts quietly and effectively and offering 
reference to them in published form. Since the board member hears 
many things that seldom if ever come to the professional ea?) his 
community contacts form an invaluable part of any interpretative 
program, both as a corrective and a reporting agent. : 

As an individual, a board member has no legal authority- His 
responsibility lies in furnishing the people facts of the actual co?” 
a Dee 

16 J. E. Pease. “Working with groups,” Today’s Techniques, P- 

17 National Education Association and the American Associa 
School Administrators, Paths to Better Schools, p. 246. g 

18 H. R. Douglass. “Wartime public relations of the school dir 
American School Board Journal, 106: 2, February, 1943. 

19 Moehlman, op. cit., p. 178. 
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ditions, and in discovering and reporting conflicts to the executive. 
Wherever the school board member goes, he should consciously 
strive to keep open all available contacts and should utilize them 
for giving reliable information about the schools as well as for 
getting the attitudes of the people toward the school. 

If a board of education recognizes its opportunities and responsi- 
bilities in public relations, is aware of its limitations in this field, 
| and works closely with a competent professional staff, its school 
| and community relations will be effective. 


GRADUATE EXTENSION TEACHING 
Lindley J. Stiles 
School of Education 
University of Virginia 


The development of a type of graduate instruction uniquely 
adapted to the related professional study of employed educational 
personnel is increasingly challenging faculties of schools of educa- 
tion. The least that can be done in such pioneering efforts is to 
avoid some of the weaknesses of college instruction which so fre- 
quently characterize on-campus work—uninspiring lectures, deadly 
routines, imposed assignments, coercion to study through periodic 
examinations, uniform activities, memorization of isolated factual 
material, and the expounding of untried theories. At the other en 
of the scale of possibilities, if teacher educators recognize the con- 
tributions which functional extension teaching can make to im- 
prove schools, and provided that they have the courage—and en- 
ergy—to apply creativeness in instructional experimentation, neW 
insights into the value of graduate extension instruction may be 
gained and individual teaching competence can be improved. 

The University of Virginia is attempting to develop a program 
of graduate professional education for teachers which will contrib- 
ute directly, and to a maximum degree, to the improvement ©. 
public schools. One phase of this effort involves the offering of 
graduate courses in established extension centers throughout the 
State to permit teachers to study on a part-time basis while on the 
job. This graduate extension work is being developed as a coopera- 
tive program of the five State institutions which offer graduate de- 

-grees—College of William and Mary, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute-Radford College, University of Richmond, Virginia State 
College, and University of Virginia. In addition, the resources for 
graduate work, i.e., staff members, libraries and buildings, in ot A 
colleges! which do not offer graduate degrees are being utilize’ 
Representatives of public schools, the State Department of ; 
tion, the Virginia Education Association are helping 8 
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direction and evaluate the worth of this state-wide effort. A Uni- 
versity of Virginia faculty member, Professor Douglas S. Ward, 
who serves on a joint appointment to the faculty of the School of 
Education and the staff of the University of Virginia Extension 
Division, is responsible for coérdinating the development of this 
program. Courses offered in graduate extension centers are selected 
in terms of their appropriateness to on-the-job study by educa- 
tional personnel. Likewise, instructors for graduate extension teach- 
ing are being chosen in accordance with their ability to adapt 
their teaching to the needs of teachers in service. 

Each year an annual meeting of those engaged in graduate ex- 
tension teaching is held for the purpose of evaluating the program 
and to study together its improvement. The following statement 
suggests the point of view and procedures which are giving direc- 
tion to graduate extension teaching in the State of Virginia. 

Extension study should differ from resident work. First of all, 
members of extension classes have available for their use labora- 
tories—classrooms, schools, communities—in which they may carry 
on first-hand research and study designed to improve their profes- 
sional competence. Whereas, resident study, of necessity many 
times, often emphasizes theory, the examination of recorded results 
of research, discussion of remote practices, and the historical de- 
velopment of education, extension courses may deal with real, 
alive educational problems. Students enrolled in extension classes 
have the opportunity, week by week, to check theory against 
practice, to submit recommended procedures to the rigorous test 
of application, to gather evidence about educational problems from 
live specimens. As compared to other fields, such as chemistry, 
physics, biology, where laboratory research constitutes a sizable 
portion of graduate work, extension study offers a similar oppor- 
tunity for the student to engage in the planned and systematic 
laboratory study of basic educational problems. Tf full use is made 
of the opportunities for laboratory research which are available to 
students enrolled in graduate extension classes—and which are 
normally not available in resident study—the graduate degree 
programs in education being offered by Virginia institutions of 
higher learning through the Coéperative Program promise to ke 
infinitely superior to the more traditionally accepted pattern of 
resident graduate study in education. 
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BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Several considerations are basie to efforts in Virginia to develop 
techniques of teaching adapted to graduate extension courses. 

1) Students in graduate extension classes are adults. Most are 
older, more experienced and more highly motivated than typical 
graduate students in other fields. They may be more independent, 
more critical, and more demanding than students enrolled in 
resident courses. 

2) Graduate study for extension students is a part-time activity, 
frequently crowded into busy professional lives, and carried on 
at no inconsiderable expenditure of money and energy by the 
participant. 

3) The purpose of the entire graduate program in education is 
to improve the schools of the State. All instruction should, in & 
primary way, give account of itself in terms of this objective. 

4) Graduate extension study should be built, as nearly as pos- 
sible—within the framework of the area of study designated by ® 
particular course—around the pressing professional problems which 
teachers and other educational personnel enrolled are attempting 
to solve in their schools. 

5) The identification of the critical professional problems cOn- 
fronted by the students enrolled demands joint-planning of the 
specific emphasis within a course by the instructor and the stu- 
dents. Such codperative planning is further recommended by the 
growing evidence that students who become involved in the de- 
velopment of their own learning experiences are more highly ™° 
tivated and make greater professional growth. 

6) Knowledge possessed by the instructor or available in educa- 
tional literature should be brought to bear upon the problems 
under consideration. The traditional practice of the instructo" 
presenting a well-organized, (for him, at least) comprehensive 
coverage of subject matter is of doubtful value in graduate exten- 
sion teaching aimed at helping teachers solve their immediate 
professional problems. Typically, however, efforts directed initially 
at pressing problems will develop into thorough considerations ° 
the subject matter of an area of education. Dp: 
“7) The translation of theory into practice and the analysis oF 
theory supporting practice is an emphasis uniquely appropriate 
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professional manner, with basic educational problems may well 
represent a paramount objective for participants. 

8) Variety, within one meeting period, and from one class meet- 
ing to the next, is perhaps the most basic ingredient of any success- 
ful teaching. 

9) Evaluation should focus on professional growth—including 
skill in human relations, demonstrated ability to think through 
educational problems, thoroughness and objectivity in carrying 
out learning activities, depth of scholarship and ability to organize 
and express ideas effectively. 

10) Complete and thorough preparation for the comprehensive 
examinations for graduate degrees in the participating institutions 
is not the sole responsibility of individual courses. The attainment 
of this objective is the product of the student’s total, continuing 
habits of professional study and experience. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CLASS MEETINGS 


The graduate extension instructor faces a problem in becoming 
well acquainted with his students. He needs to know at least 
sample situations in which students work day by day. Likewise, 
acquaintanceship with representative supervisory and adminis- 
trative personnel is helpful. In brief, the more the instructor can 
know about the schools in which extension students are working, 
the problems faced, the communities served, the more likely the 
extension instruction will be adapted to the fundamental profes- 
sional problems of those enrolled. Above all else, the graduate 
extension instructor needs to be competent in guiding adults as 
they work together in groups. 

The formal lecture and the recitation offer little promise as 
patterns of instruction for graduate extension courses. Other pro- 
cedures which typically ‘get by’ in resident undergraduate and 
graduate courses often fail miserably when employed in extension 
classes. The following types of class meeting activities are suggested 
as being worthy of the attention of those who teach graduate 
extension classes. 

1) Group problem solving—application of group thinking and 
experience to the solution of identified professional problems. 

2) Educational situational analysis—identification of the sig- 
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nificant elements in an educational situation by the group or by 
the instructor. 

3) Use of resource persons—interviewing during class meetings 
Tesource persons, such as school personnel from the area, parents, 
students, specialists from other fields. 

4) Use of demonstrations—by members of class, individual and 
groups of public school students and by the instructor, 

5) Exhibits—work of classes taught by members of the group; 
visual materials prepared by participants, resource units. 

6) Films—these can be borrowed from the regional film centers, 
maintained by the State Department of Education. 

7) Seminar situations—sharing the results of individual study 
by participants. 

8) Debates. 

9) Goal centered group and panel discussions. 

10) Description of promising practices by members of the group. 

11) Dramatizations or rôle-playing of problem situations fol- 
lowed by analysis by instructors and members of the group. 

12) Informal lecture—interspersed with comments, questions, 
brief discussions. 

Regardless of the procedure followed in class meetings, the in- 
structor is responsible for making certain that the time is educa- 
tionally well spent. All recognize, beyond doubt, that no pattern 
of teaching or class-meeting activity can compensate for a leader 
who is boring and uninspiring, who lacks creativeness, who fails 
to develop within a class a healthy group rapport, who is ‘out a 
touch’ with practical educational situations, or who imposes his 
ideas, plans, interests upon members of the class. ` 

Differences between poor and successful teaching are often the 
result of seemingly inconsequential procedures. For example, the 
instructor who neglects to make students feel at ease at the first 
class meeting by taking a little time to introduce them to e20” 
other may find group rapport and enthusiasm for the course slow 
in developing. Likewise, consider the negative impact upon wall 
dents when the instructor initiates a course—before learning any 
thing about members of the group or their interests, poate 
needs and objectives—with a formal lecture prepared before hav? 
met the students. Perhaps equally negative in its effect ii that 
practice of the instructor using the first meeting to outline a 
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will be required by the instructor of students during the course. 
There is probably no need to even mention the damage we do to 
our relationship with students when we threaten them with how 
difficult the course is to be before problems to be studied or jobs 
to be done have even been identified. 


OUT-OF-CLASS STUDY ACTIVITIES 


The following possible out-of-class study activities may suggest 
ways in which graduate extension study may utilize more fully 
the laboratories available to participants. 

1) Action research—systematic efforts to improve teaching and 
school programs, or to help individual students, in which no control 
group is employed. 

2) Study of individual children and groups of children. 

3) Analysis of information available about progress of children 
in a class group or school system. 

4) Inter-visitation of other teachers. 

5) Development of materials of instruction—resource and teach- 
ing units, audio-visual materials, classroom libraries, annotated 
bibliographies of community resources. 

6) Work within faculty groups on curriculum improvement, 
guidance programs, and other common problems. 

7) Conducting school and community surveys. 

8) Carrying out interviews for samples of attitudes or for spe- 
cific information—with student, parent, other teachers, experts in 
particular fields. 

9) Appraising growth of students or evaluating educational 
programs. : 

10) Collecting facts from professional books, research studies, 
Periodicals, pertinent to the solution of educational problems. 

11) Engaging in planned group discussions with colleagues, 
parents or students. . s 

12) Preparation of articles for professional journals. 

13) Participating in Professional Book Clubs. 

14) Group field trips. 

Efforts to provide to graduate extension students a superior 
quality of instruction, all too frequently, must be made against 
backgrounds, for those enrolled, of unfavorable experience in under- 
Sraduate courses in education. Those who teach graduate extension 
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courses have an opportunity to contribute directly to helping 
teachers see that the study of educational problems can be exciting 
and practical, as well as intellectually stimulating. In the hands of 
skilled teachers, graduate extension courses may become the most 
worth-while part of a graduate professional program in the field of 
education. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL GROWTH AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


MARVEN O. NELSON 
Department of Psychology 


Houghton College 


I 


Psychological research in the fields of individual and group dy- 
namics has yielded numerous data which have contributed to the 
understanding of administrative leadership. The famous experi- 
ments conducted by Lewin and his associates (1) have aided greatly 
in focusing attention on the relative value of authoritarian, demo- 
cratic, and laissez faire types of leadership. The psychoanalysts 
have described the characteristics and motives of the leader, par- 
ticularly of the authoritarian variety (2). Organismic psycholo- 
gists as represented by Kurt Goldstein (8) as well as a number of 
biologists such as Edmund Sinnott (4) have shown the biological 
foundation for organizational function. In his recent writings, Carl 
Rogers (5) has described several principles derived from his work 
in psychotherapy which seem to have direct application to the 
work of administration. Thomas Gordon (6) using many of Rogers’ 
principles, has developed a technique for administration which he 
calls ‘group-centered leadership’. The data derived from these and 
many other psychological studies have provided both theoretical 
principles and practical techniques that might well be utilized by 
those who are endeavoring to participate in administrative leader- 
ship. 

From the theoretical standpoint, one of the most fruitful sources 
of data has been the joint efforts of those psychologists and biolo- 
gists who have focused attention on organismic development. 
These writers tend to describe the developing organism as proceed- 
ing in its growth from a massed undifferentiated physio-psycho- 
logical state to a highly differentiated and well-integrated adult. 
A great deal of experimental evidence has been brought to the 
support of this view. Of consequence, these writers tend to see all 
of life in terms of a purposeful interrelationship between the parts 
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and the whole of any organization, whether it be viewed from 
either a biological or social context. 

This concept may be clarified by an illustration from biology. 
Take, for instance, the example of an unfertilized egg living in an 
environment which contains a spermatozoon. Both the egg and the 
spermatozoon may be thought of as an individual organism, each 
constituting a part of the environment of the other. The two are 
different from each other in structure and function, yet each influ- 
ences the function of the other. The presence of the egg brings 
about a difference in the behavior of ths spermatozoon, and the 
presence of the spermatozoon brings about a difference in the be- 
havior of the egg. This phenomenon has been called by Pennington 
and Berg the ‘confronting of differences’. The confronting of differ- 
ences may be thought of as “a relationship in which the behavior OF 
presence of one individual or organism makes a difference in the 
behavior of the other” (7). 

Following this illustration further, one can note that during the 
process of fertilization, the egg will abandon its structure and its 
function as an unfertilized egg for a new and emerging structure 
and function. A similar change will take place in the case of the 
spermatozoon. Thus, growth comes about through an integration 
of differences which follows the order of confronting of differences, 
of responding to differences, and the abandoning of one’s self for & 
new self in the process of emerging. This new self, the one-celle 
fertilized egg, will be different in structure and function than any- 
thing that has ever existed before. It will be a differentiated an 
differentiating organism. New cells will appear that will become 
nerve tissue, muscle tissue, bone tissue, or glandular tissue- Each 
cell will be different from every other cell and from the parent ce 
in both structure and function. This emerging of new cells W? 
different structure and function may be called the ‘process of differ- 
entiation’. 

This process of differentiation is not the whole picture of de 
ment of the organism, however. Another factor of equal impor 
is the process of integration. As differentiation of the various | 
proceeds forming different parts that have different functions, 
there will be also a continued trend toward an integration OF” ” 
differences. The body develops as a more or less integrated arena 
ism. The organism acts as a whole. Each part will be respons? 
to the influences of the other parts, i.e., the nerves will respo” 
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the heart, the bones, the muscles, or the glands. There will be a 
common purpose among the different parts. The expenditure of 
energy by each of the parts will be carried out in such a way that 
the needs of the rest of the body will be mutually satisfied. 

In all biological life, a high level of integration is always found 
where there is a high level of differentiation. Normal biological life 
maintains a structural and functional equilibrium between the two 
processes. Should either of the two become disproportionate, ab- 
normality would result. Should differentiation become dispropor- 
tionately advanced beyond integration, the result would be disin- 
tegration. Should integration become disproportionately advanced 
over differentiation, growth would be stifled and death would-fol- 
low. Thus, the growth and development of an organism follows 
the pattern of interrelated participation of the parts; of the emer- 
gence of new parts; and of the coöperation and free interplay of 
differences. 

From this illustration of physical growth and development, it 
can be seen that biological growth is not only consistent with the 
concept of democracy, it is actually a demonstration of a demo- 
cratic process. When applied to the broader concept of democracy 
on the psychological and social levels, this process results in the 
progressive development of individual differences; the discovery of 
common purposes among the differences; and the consideration of 
the physical, psychological, and social needs of all the members of 
the group. 


I 

It is possible to examine the development of an organization com- 
posed of human individuals in the light of these principles of bio- 
logical growth. An educational organization such as a school pro- 
vides a good example: . p . 
1) Confronting of differences: —The most simple school situation 
involves one teacher and one student. While it might be argued 
that the teacher is really unnecessary, & situation in which one 
student comprises the entire personnel would scarcely be called a 
school. If we take the one-teacher-one-student situation, it can be 
seen that the problem of administration in the school would be at 
a minimum. Even in this situation, however, we can see the em- 
bryo of a larger organization. The teacher and the student each has 
characteristic ways of thinking and behaving. These ways of think- 
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ing and behaving constitute differences which must be confronted 
and integrated into the learning experience if the situation is to 
produce a true educational experience. 

Suppose we now introduce a greater complexity to the school. 
Let us add another student, and then another, and another until 
the school is made up of a large number of students. Our problem 
of administration has become a great deal more complex. Instead 
of only two sets of differences we now have many sets. Each stu- 
dent represents a different combination of ways of thinking and 
acting. The differences, along with those of the teacher, must be 
confronted and integrated into the school situation. 

Suppose, now, our hypothetical school continues to grow until 
it is necessary to add additional teachers. We now have an even 
more complex problem of administration. The specific sets of dif- 
ferences represented by individual students and individual teachers 
may now be classified into two separate categories according to the 
similarity of the differences. The differences represented by the 
individual teachers comprise one class of differences while the dif- 
erences represented by the individual students comprise another 
class. The situation is now very complex. The differences of each 
teacher must be confronted by the differences of his students and 
also the differences of each of the other teachers. Such a situation 
allows for an infinite number of difference combinations; but the 
differences must be confronted and integrated if the situation is to 
function as an educational organization. 

2) Differentiation—Having seen how the confronting of differ- 
ances is fundamental to the process of growth of an education® 
organization, we may now examine the problem of differentiation 
within the organization. This may be seen best by continued refer- 
ence to the school illustration. As the school grows from & one- 
teacher-one-student relationship, the need for differentiation W! 
increase. In any classroom, each student has his own set of needs 
which are unique. These needs can be satisfied only as the student 
has opportunity to participate in the classroom procedure. Sho 
class function become too teacher-centered, the opportunity fO" 
individual student participation will diminish. In such a situations 
it, might be said that the function of the class has become we 
highly integrated about the teacher. Consequently, the needs ne 
the student remain unsatisfied and education has reached a sta 
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there are several teachers and a larger number of students. Here, 
each teacher faces the problem of student participation; but, in 
addition, there are numerous problems of differentiation of func- 
tion within the teacher group. If the work of the school is to pro- 
gress, there must be a division of labor or differentiation of function 
among the teachers. Each teacher will have, a particular subject 
that must be his particular responsibility to teach. These subjects 
may, in turn, be classified according to their similarities and differ- 
ences. For instance, physics and chemistry will be more closely 
related than history and Spanish. Thus, teachers in related sub- 
jects may have closer relationship in their work than they will 
have with teachers in other subjects. This may give rise to depart- 
ments or divisions. Add to this complexity the committee work, 
the counseling, and many other teacher responsibilities and it will 
not be difficult to recognize the need for differentiation of function 
in an educational organization. 

8) Integration.—Differentiation of function is no more important 
than integration of function. Suppose, for a moment, that one 
teacher in a school should become so differentiated in function 
that there is no longer any interrelatedness with other teachers. 
This teacher might decide to change the hours for the meeting of 
classes. Such a change would, in all probability, cause considerable 
interference with the work of other teachers to say nothing of the 
inconvenience of students who might have classes with two differ- 
ent teachers in separate rooms at the same hour. Such extreme 
differentiation of function would soon create an abnormal condi- 
tion which would result in disintegration of the school organization. 
The process of integration, then, must keep pace with the process 
of differentiation. seein ast 

The thriving organization must act as a total organization in 
much the same manner as the biological organism lives and grows 
as an integrated organism which acts as a whole. If such integrated 
action is to take place, there must be some common purpose which 
18 recognizable by the differentiated p 
may exist in terms of a goal to be accom 
a common enemy; or even in a common loyalty to a person. In 
the case of the latter, the person may be simply the symbol of the 
goal to be accomplished or of the strength of a common defense. 
This common purpose, then, serves as a harmonizer of conflicting 
differences and as a coördinator of complementary differences. 

There are certain distinct dangers involved in the process of 


arts. This common purpose 
plished; the defense against 
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integration in any human organization. The primary danger is that 
the integrating purposes may become identified with one person 
to the extent that the person may become the complete controlling 
force of the whole organization. When this happens, loyalty and 
obedience to the person becomes the chief responsibility of the 
individuals who make up the various parts of the organization. 
The result is that the needs of the individuals who constitute the 
parts of the organization are no longer met, growth is stifled, an 
death of the organization is likely to follow. 

Healthy integration of function in an organization must come 
about through adherence to a common purpose among the mem- 
bers, but it will also allow for a healthy differentiation of function 
of each of the members. In other words, differentiation of function 
and integration are complementary to each other in a healthy 0r- 
ganization. The equilibrium brought about by this complementary 
relationship is accomplished by a democratic process. This demo- 
cratic process can be accomplished only through individual pat 
ticipation in the formulation and carrying out of the common 
purpose of the organization. 


III 


Tt appears that much of the evidence contributed by psychology 
and biology would indicate that human nature is fundamenta: y 
democratic. If this is true, then it would seem logical that the 
organization which is most nearly democratic would find greatest 
harmony with the nature of those individuals who make up the 
organization. 

Organizational growth viewed as a democratic process may seem 
to differ greatly with the description of authoritarian leadership as 
presented by the psychoanalysts, but such difference may not 
serious. Even the psychoanalysts would agree that dictator! 
leadership is primarily a crisis leadership. It must also be kept 7 
mind that most of the theories suggested by the psychoanaly sts 
were first formulated on the basis of evidence gained from the 
observation of neurotic or abnormal persons. It is not surprising: 
then, that they should approach the problem of leadership by B 
emphasis on crisis leadership. It must be admitted, of course, jo is 
such leadership is sometimes useful during a crisis; but 2 it 
should be considered an abnormal condition of any organizati nig 
The organization which operates continually on the basis of a ¢ 
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arrangement is essentially a sick organization. Thus, an authori- 
tarian administrator is to an organization what a cancer is to a 
biological organism. 

The person who has been elected by the Board of Trustees to 
serve as the chief administrator of an organization such as a school, 
if he desires to have a healthy organization, must pay attention to 
the fundamental principles of confronting of differences, differen- 
tiation, and integration. This implies that he must be a democratic 
leader, since these principles are fundamentally democratic. Such 
a leader would strive to give opportunity for free, differentiated 
participation on the part of each member of the organization 
(teacher or student), yet he would endeavor to maintain a purpose 
that would serve as a common objective for all. Human nature, it 
seems, really demands the freedom of participation in a democratic 
process. 
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SURVEY OF STATE-RECOMMENDED TESTS 
AND MEASUREMENTS PROGRAMS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Henry J. Montoye 


Michigan State College 


Measurement and evaluation are now generally considered in- 
dispensable for effective instruction in sports. Whether it be for 
motivation, guidance, classification, grading, or some other pur- 
pose, the modern physical education teacher is constantly in nee 
of practical methods of assessing the physical abilities of boys and 
girls. At present, most teacher-training curricula in physical edu- 
cation include a course in tests and measurements; and in many 
instances the course is required. However, this is a relatively recent 
development. The training of many in-service teachers of physical 
education is severely inadequate in this area. The absence of ka 
satisfactory testing program in many public schools supports this 
premise. Further evidence is available in a report by Moffett (6) 
in which the results of a survey of physical education teachers 
needs were presented. Two hundred and ninety-seven student- 
teachers, college faculty members, teachers in service, public schoo 
principals and supervisors, and administrators in physical educ® 
tion were polled. Instruction in measurement and evaluation was 
considered to be the most important need within the teachers 
specialized field. 

The literature in the field of tests and measurements is already 
quite voluminous. The teacher or administrator responsible for ra 
physical education program will find the Research Quarterly of t 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre? 
tion a most useful periodical reference. Recent texts by ane ‘ 
Cozens, and Hagman (1), Clarke (2), Larson and Yocom ( 4 
McCloy (4), and Scott and French (6) are also important source 
of information regarding the administration of tests and measu! 
ments in physical education. 

Numerous state departments of public instruction ha 


grams in tests and measurements to assist the local tea : 
have develoP 
n many 


ve outlined 
chers 


pro : 
of physical education. Some of these departments 


ement standards based on relatively large samples. I 
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instances these standards and/or directions for administering the 
tests are available in brochure form. It was the purpose of the 
present study to identify the states which have developed measure- 
ment and evaluation programs; to determine the general nature of 
the tests; and to ascertain whether or not printed directions and /or 
achievement standards for the tests are available. 


PROCEDURE 


In order to secure the desired information a letter was sent to 
the director of physical education in every state, and the terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii. The letter was addressed to the super- 
intendent of public instruction if no director had been appointed. 
Answers to the following questions were requested: 

1) Do you have any group of tests and measurements in physi- 
cal education which are recommended for use in your elementary 
and/or secondary schools throughout the state? 

2) If so, would you be kind enough to send me a copy of any 
Prepared test instructions, standards, etc., which you might have 


for distribution? 
3) If you do not have a program recommended by the state office 


of public instruction, do you have plans for developing a program? 

A second request was sent to those states not answering the 
initial letter. All but nine states responded to the first or second 
inquiry. The results were then summarized and sent back to all 
States to be checked for accuracy. Another follow-up letter was 
Sent to those states which up to this time had still not responded. 
The final revised results include returns from territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii and all states except Iowa and Mississippi. 


RESULTS 


The results of the survey are presented below. The first group 
includes those states which have a recommended tests and measure- 
ments program. A list of the tests and/or measurements is given. 
The availability of printed directions and standards is discussed. 
The states listed in the second group are in the process a develop a 
ing programs of tests and measurements in physical education.! 


ie 
1 States not mentioned in either list have no program and no plans for 


developing one. 
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STATES HAVING RECOMMENDED TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
PROGRAMS 


California.—Physical Fitness Pentathlon selected from the fol- 
lowing: Group I: standing broad jump or standing hop, step and 
jump; Group IT: chins, rope climb or push-ups; Group III: 150-yd., 
220-yd., or 300-yd. run; Group IV: bar snap or bar vault; Group 
V: frog stand, sit-ups or Burpee test. Directions and standards for 
boys (junior high school, senior high school, junior college) are 
available. Also, instructions and standards for many other physical 
education activities including both physical fitness and sports tests 
are distributed by the Department of Public Instruction. 

Idaho.—Physical fitness tests: push-ups, trunk flexion, squat 
jumps, tip-up, curl-up, ankle flexion, chins, vertical jump, stork 
stand, leg dips, treadmill and posture test, Directions are available; 
standards are being prepared. 

Iilinois—Physical fitness tests: chins, squat jumps, sit-ups; 
push-ups, and mile run. Directions and standards for high school 
boys are available. 

Indiana.—Physical fitness tests: push-ups, straddle chins, verti- 
cal jump, and Burpee test, Directions and standards for high school 
boys and girls are available. 

Kentucky.—Physical fitness tests and standards for elementary 
and junior high school boys and girls provided by Amateur Athletic 
Union. These include sprints, walk and run, sit-ups, chins, standing 
broad jump, push-ups, baseball throw, continuous hike, and run- 
ning high jump. 

Maine.—Physical fitness and aquatic tests recommended by 
Mobilization Conference, Washington, D. C., 1951. These tests 
include the following: Group I: standing broad jump, vertical jump» 
hop, step, and jump, and three broad jumps; Group II: rope climb, 
dips, chins, and sit-ups; Group III: hurdle, dodge run, and 150-Y° 
shuttle run; Group IV: soft-ball throw, basket-ball throw, 2” 
medicine-ball put; and Group V: 250-yd. shuttle run and 300-Y¢ 
run. Aquatic tests include relaxed self-support, sidestroke, back- 
stroke, breaststroke, distance swim, submerging and underwater 
swim, and jumping-off platform and self-support. No directions 
ce standards are available. 

Minnesota.—Minnesota Physical Efficiency Test: standing broad “ 
jump, chins, push-ups, sit-ups, vertical jump, and Burpee ipen 
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Directions and standards for junior and senior high school boys 
and girls are available. 

New MTampshire-—Physical fitness and aquatic tests recom- 
mended by Mobilization Conference, Washington, D. C., 1951, 
[For description see State of Maine.] 

New York.—Sports skills tests: football, soccer and softball. 
Directions and standards for junior and senior high school boys are 
available. A brochure on knowledge tests and physical fitness tests 
is being developed. 

North Carolina.—Physical fitness tests: chins, back lever, stand- 
ing broad jump, and push-ups. Directions and standards for high 
School boys are available. 

Or egon.—Physical fitness tests: chins, push-ups, curl-ups, tread- 
mill, vertical Jump, trunk and ankle flexion, Squat jump, jump 
foot, tip-up, stork stand, and leg dips. Directions and standards 
for boys and girls in elementary and high school are available. 
Age, height, Weight, and posture standards have also been de- 
veloped. d 

Tennessee. —Physical fitness: vertical jump, agility run, chins, 
push-ups, and one-half mile run or walk. Directions, but no stand- 
ards are available. . 3 

Utah.—Physical fitness tests: Group I: push-ups, chins, dips, 
rope climb, and bar vault; Group II: sit-ups, hanging half lever, 
leg lift, trunk bend, and trunk twist; Group III: potato race, 
vertical jump, running broad jump, running high jump, 100-yd., 
440-yd. and 880-yd. run. Directions are available for distribution. 
Cozens, Trieb and Neilson standards are recommended for activ- 
ities in Groups I and III. No standards are available for items in 
Group IT, Tests in other sports are suggested in the State bulletin. 

Virginia.—Physical fitness: chins, pulse tate test, push-ups, 
Standing broad jump, sit-ups, back twist, running broad et 
Potato race, pincer, Burpee test, and vertical jump. eon : : 
Soccer dribble, basketball foul throw, run and catch, Vouey 0a 
Serve, baseball throw, base running, football punt, soccer distance 
kick, dash, zig-zag run, basketball goal test, soccer accuracy kick, 
and football pass. Directions and standards for elementary and 

igh school boys and girls are available. All tests are not used at 


all levels or with both sexes. 
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STATES WHICH ARE IN THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPING TESTS AND 
MEASUREMENTS PROGRAMS 


Colorado Nebraska New Mexico 
Florida North Dakota 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


R. Freeman Burrs anp Lawrence A. Cremin. A History of 
Education in American Culture. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1953, pp. 628. $5.75. 


The purpose of aiding “all who are concerned with the improve- 
ment of education in the United States” through enhancing their 
historical perspective is consistently and effectively pursued 
throughout this volume. Much light is thrown upon current prob- 
lems that face school administrators, board members, teachers, 
and parents by combining neatly a cross-cultural organization with 
the more usual chronological sequence. Each of the historic periods, 
colonial foundations, distinctively American development, expan- 
sion, and contemporary, is allotted four chapters that take the 
reader from the cultural trends, forces, and institutions of that 
period through the intellectual outlooks and educational issues of 
the times to the actual school practice resulting from the inter- 
play in those decades of social forces and ideas about life and ed- 
ucation. Thus historic depth and cultural breadth are so skillfully 
welded that the events of yesterday and today gain new meaning. 

Consider the significant title of the ‘culture’ chapter in the ‘con- 
temporary’ period: “The Increasing Tempo of Social Change.” 

he year-span of each sequential period decreases rapidly: 179— 
86—53—32 years. This short thirty-two-year span means that the 
Majority of the voters at any current election received their school- 
ing in the previous period of ‘expansion’ and consequently find 
difficulty in understanding and accepting the new kind of education 
needed in ‘the contemporary world’. Those responsible for today’s 
School, whether professional educators or lay citizens, will be helped 
greatly in making sound judgments upon vital issues by comparing 
the concise, but vivid, descriptions of cutural settings, intellectual 
outlooks, educational theories, and school practices of these times 
With those in which they were reared and schooled. 

While the whole book merits consecutive reading, whether asa 
class text or otherwise, many busy schoolmen and their clientele 
may wish to use it as a reference On contemporary problems. To 
test the organization of the content and the adequacy of the index 
for such a practical venture, let us pursue a particular issue: What 
is the meaning for education today of the traditional separation of 
441 
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church and state? The index gives fourteen references distributed 
from Chapter I, “Old World Culture in a New Setting,” to the 
closing chapter, “The Balance Sheet of American Education.” 
The index leads us on to numerous references under ‘“establish- 
ment of religion,” “religion and education,” “religious control of 
education,” “religious freedom,” “religious instruction,” and 
“Christian religion.” On an early page the reader is warned that 
the church-state issue is one of the “many knotty problems that 
face American education today” (p. 14). Typical experiments in 
single and multiple establishment are traced through to the Ameri- 
can Revolution, when “the more liberal constitutions” of some 
states began to provide for the separation of church and state, 
indicating a cultural trend. Muller’s understanding of such trends is 
gleaned from an ‘outlook’ chapter, “The Colonial Mind,” in sec- 
tions on “theological and religious orthodoxies” and “an emergent 
humanism.” In the chapter on “Crosscurrents in Educational 
Thought,” are then set forth the related “Calvinistic views of the 
child and educational method.” Thus we come out of the Colonial 
Period with a distinct impression of the cultural setting, including 
the philosophy and psychology of those times, which still lay & 
heavy hand upon many children of our own day. 

As we move on into “The Growth of the American Republic,” 
we find that “The principle of separation of church and state was 
one of the achievements necessary for the creation of the neW 
society,” an important phase of the cultural revolution (p. 152)- 
The authors make clear, however, that “intellectual outlooks i? 
the new nation” included “conflicting conceptions of man an 
nature;” while after the Civil War “the growth of non-Protestant 
groups” in the “Expansion Period” led to prohibitions against 
“using public funds for sectarian schools” and “teaching sectarian 
religions in public schools” being “almost universally expressed In 
principle by 1900” (p. 320). “Reshaping the American Min 
in the latter period did not go forward, however, without much 
controversy between the adherents of ‘fundamentalism’ and ° 
‘liberal theology’, a debate which prepares us for the «Intellectual 
Stresses and Strains” of the “Contemporary Period” around tbe 
question: “Must public and private morality be based upor nee 
ligious sanctions, or may conduct rest upon the common agre? 
ments of a secular morality?” (p. 488). The ‘problem appro 
is consistently reinforced by ‘issues for study and discussion’ # 
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the end of each chapter, and in this case the student is asked: 
“Do you think that education would be benefited more if religious 
differences were sharpened or if they were softened?” (p. 512). 
Moreover, the usual page of well-selected and easily-available ‘sug- 
gestions for further reading’ illustrates adequate balancing as the 
neo-orthodox Reinhold Neibuhr is set beside the non-orthodox 
Mas Otto. 

“The Clash of Educational Ideas” in the “Contemporary Pe- 
riod” in exemplified by the three clearly distinguished positions 
currently taken on the degree of ‘coöperation’ between state and 
church and by the controversies over religious instruction under 
public school auspices through the ‘released time’ device, through 
required Bible reading and prayers, and through ‘study about reli- 
gion’. Certainly, the serious student of education can ill afford to 
ignore the past and present influence of religion upon cultural 
trends, philosophic outlooks, educational ideas, and school pro- 
grams. It would be difficult to find a more rewarding exposition of 
these relations, considering economy of reading time, than in the 
Butts-Cremin volume. : 

Lest anyone fears that other aspects of education are neglected, 
the reviewer hastens to add that a similar tracing of the relations 
of labor organizations to public education, of agricultural and rural 
education with farm organization support, of teacher-training, and 
of other persisting problems has been reassuring. Farther personal 
assurance on coverage may come to any reader who will glance 
down the index of A’s, B’s, or C’s noting the variety of topics, 
Places, and persons included, or who chooses an issue and leafs 
through the pages devoted to the related aspects of our American 
culture. 

‘ One important problem of T 
ext or reference book, is stated as a y A 
Programs’ (op. 543 £). Of the five positions listed, this volume 


i ; i inion of the reviewer 
itself rightly so in the opinion oi , 
epr mye iene issues should be dealt 


e schools and that the best 
ted evidence should be the 


e authors, and of any writer of a 
‘the social réle of the educational 


to the fourth position D 
With fearlessly and critically in th 


resources of scholarship and authenticat c 
basis of all instruction.” At the same time, “the requirements. of 


intelligent, discussion and academie freedom not only permitted 
but also obligated (the teacher) to state clearly his own position 
on the controversial issues under discussion in his field of compe- 
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tence.” We are grateful to the authors for the high degree in which 
they have fulfilled their obligation. The difficulty of so doing is 
illustrated by the device of citing the ‘many’. “Many within the 
religious field feel that neo-orthodoxy or neo-Protestantism is 2 
movement that will not be denied in the 1950’s (p. 488). “Many 
critics felt that the ultimate goal of Catholic leaders was full public 
support for Catholic schools” (p. 531). Should the authors have 
revealed whether or not they agree with the ‘many’ in these cases? 
Are readers concerned that the reviewer express his own opinion 
that the ‘many’ are mistaken in the first instance and are correct 
in the second, and will they permit him to reserve the right to 
modify his opinion on the presentation of further evidence and in 
the face of actual social change? 

In any case, “the increasing tempo of social change” forces the 
reader to study his daily newspapers and monthly journals to keep 
his historic perspective clear, while Butts and Cremin gather the 
rapidly mounting evidence to supplement their competent work. 

University of Virginia Wiuram F, BRUCE 


GERTRUDE Forresrer. Methods of Vocational Guidance. Revised 
and Enlarged. Boston: D. C. Health and Co., 1951, pp- 463. 


From the days of J. A. Puffer’s Vocational Guidance: The Teacher 
As A Counselor, in 1913, the study of problems of guidance has 
continued with increasing interest. In recent years there have been 
especial efforts to improve techniques and to train workers in 
various types of guidance. The present volume is a significant con- 
tribution to the “methods of putting theory to work.” It is the 
outcome of a doctoral thesis plus many revisions and additions to 
the first edition. 

The material is presented under the following general heads: 
A bird’s-eye view of the occupational world; narrowing one’s choice; 
investigating specific fields of work; giving information about con- 
ditions of work; grooming pupils for jobs; assembling information 
for vocational planning; and enlisting the coöperation of others: 

Remembering that “This book is devoted to specific methods 
of helping youth plan their vocational lives” we find special e™- 
phasis upon such topics as sources of vocational information, tests 
and measuring instruments as used in vocational guidance, t H 
investigation of specific vocations by various methods including 

the use of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, use of graphic 
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materials, obtaining information by means of visits and confer- 
ences, special publications about vocations and vocational training, 
and special helps for teachers. 

Excellent selected bibliographies are given at the ends of chap- 
ters with a few footnote references. These will put the teacher 
and student in touch with the best material in the field of voca- 
tional guidance. The references include publications through 1950. 

The volume is in interesting contrast to the pioneer work of 
Puffer, when so little was known on the subject. Now, as this book 
indicates, there is much of accurate and valuable information. Nor 
does this volume deal only with the strictly vocational or merely 
with vocational aptitude. Avocational problems are discussed with 
valuable suggestions for leisure time and the selected references 
point to excellent material on hobbies, the use of the ‘New Leisure’, 
and the place of general education and extracurricular activities as 
pertinent to directly vocational interests. 

Neither does the author fail to emphasize the importance of 
Personal or personality traits in vocational success. It is clearly 
brought out from investigations that seventy per cent or more of 
Success lies in ability to get along with other people. In one state- 


Ment (p. 310) the author refers to investigations which show that 
“in seventy-six corporations, ten per cent of those discharged 


lacked the needed skills, but ninety per cent lacked the necessary 
Personality qualifications. Only twenty-three per cent failed to 
receive promotion because of lack of essential skill, but seventy- 
Seven per cent failed because of lack of acceptable personality or 
character traits.” 

The book should be of great value ut al 
to many who desire to acquaint themselves with outstanding in- 


formation available in the field and to find many of the best teier- 
ences to special topics within the field. School administrators os 
are planning courses will find this book perhaps the best in the 


field at the i 
present time. : 
The University of Georgia A. S. EDWARDS 


not only to teachers but also 


ROBERT Ricuny. Planning for Teaching: An Introduction to Edu- 


cation. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. $4.75. 


Here is a new volume for use in the first course in Education— 
to initiate the beginner preparing to teach. Written by a man who 
as had a rich experience in starting students in their preparation 
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and also in the last stage of their undergraduate work, it reveals a 
wide range of useful information. Chapters 1, 13, 14, 5, and 12, 
and 9-11 were written by the colleagues of the main author. 

The materials in the book are grouped in five divisions, as fol- 
lows: Some Aspects of Planning; Some Economic Aspects of Teach- 
ing; Some Conditions and Trends in Our Public Schools; The Edu- 
cation of Our Children; Your Plans and Your Future. An index, 
list of usable films, table of state certification requirements, and 
excellent pictorial illustrations make the volume useful. 

Readers will find the whole approach different from that in most 
introductory texts. Thus it is an innovation. One wonders at the 
courage of the publishers, in this time of high costs, in accepting 
a novel volume. Perhaps other publishers will find in this example 
a little more courage in publishing books that are ‘different’. 

Chapters 11-14 are, in the reviewer’s judgment, not necessary 
parts of the different approach. All these materials are usually pro- 
vided in other courses of the teacher education program, and to 
include them in the beginning course, repeats the current mistake 
now so often practiced of giving a student a few bits of informatio? 
and a basis for later complaint that “He had had that work,” 
because the material will reappear again. 

Chapter 11 is on School Organization and Finance; 12, on the 
Teacher and the Pupil; 18, on Education Outside of the School; 
and 14, on the Function of the School Today. These are easily 
recognizable as necessary parts of teacher education but not es- 
sential to planning, in its initial stage. 

From the time when Bagley, et al, began the promotion of the 
sequence of courses starting with Introduction to Education, 8” 
ending with a course intended to summarize or integrate, aP 
variously called Principles or Philosophy of Education, to date, 
the handling of the beginning course has been a very questionab 8 
practice, and has wasted much valuable time for students. The 
writer bases this on observations in a sizable number of institu- 
tions and practices. Usually these courses have had no contacts 
with school —they have been bookish. Often they have bee? 
taught by persons who did not sense the real purposes of the Wo" 
And in addition, the possibility of initiation by another process 
has been overlooked and neglected. A few weeks in actual wor 
in a laboratory school at the beginning stage will stir up motivation 
or direct the neophyte elsewhere, and provide concrete experien® 
which will ‘drive’ the student ahead with purpose. 
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The important conception in Richey’s volume in that of planning 
and the helps given in doing that planning. No one can or should 
object to this. More of it would be helpful through continuous 
counseling. 

The reviewer hopes that if these introductory courses are to be 
continued, they will be revised and shortened, and Richey’s ma- 
terials with exception of chapters 11-14 give us a very promising 
lead. ; 

Congratulation to the writers on the new approach. 

The volume is well edited and quite free from errors. 

Athens College, Athens, Alabama A. R. MEAD 
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METHODS OF EVALUATING NURSERY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


JANE W. KESSLER 
University Hospital of Cleveland 
ELEANOR HOSLEY- 


Day Nursery Association, Cleveland, Ohio 


f This paper had its origin in a psychological experiment aimed at 
improving the selection of nursery school teachers. It is obvious 
that before one ean experiment with different ways of choosing 
Personnel, one must set up in advance some goals or ideal stand- 
ards in order to determine whether the new selection techniques 
are better, no different, or worse than the old hiring methods. The 
Problem of what makes a good teacher certainly has not suffered 
from lack of attention in educational literature. The reported con- 
clusions include such nebulous requirements as “teaching ability, 
Scholarship, personality, interest in students, fitness, and impar- 
tiality” (1) and such idealized concepts as personal maturity and 
emotional stability, The usual descriptions of ‘ideal teaching quali- 
ties’ are disappointing on three counts: 1) many are non-specific 
for teachers and would be desirable in any type of work; 2) many 
are so vague as to be meaningless; and 3) no consideration is given 
to the facts that no one human being can combine all the perfect 
traits and that some qualities must be given more weight than 
Others, In this article we attempt to give operational definitions of 
teaching skills at the preschool level and to describe the relative 
M™portance and tolerable lower limits of various abilities. We will 
describe a semi-quantitative technique used in the evaluation of 
the teaching staff of the Day Nursery Association and some of the 
ifficulties encountered in applying this rating method. 
Since this study was stimulated by the wish of the Day Nursery 
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Association of Cleveland to improve their selection of teachers, 
one should take cognizance of the rather special demands that this 
community agency makes of its teachers in comparison with private 
nursery schools. The long hours of a day care center, the number of 
people working closely together, and the different professions with 
which coöperation is necessary are some of these special features. 
The smallest nursery in the Association enrolls fifty children and 
has a unit for school-age children as well as preschoolers. This 
means the need for at least some collaboration between teachers 
of two different backgrounds as well as among service staff, nurse, 
and case worker. Parents bring and call for their children so that 
almost everyone has some contact with the parents, whereas teach- 
ers in nursery schools which provide transportation seldom see the 
parents. Such qualities as punctuality, the ability to organize, and 
the capacity for a sharing relationship with adults are more ur- 
gently needed in this kind of school situation than in a small part- 
time nursery unit. In addition, one must appreciate that the chil- 
dren are accepted in the nurseries on the basis of a special need, 
i.e., the mother’s employment, illness, or other family problems. 
Also, the teachers have a far more prolonged and intensive contact 
with their children than the usual nursery school teacher. Both of 
these considerations mean that the staff has an exceptional Op- 
portunity to influence the emotional adjustment of the children. 
Therefore, the selection of the best teachers possible is not a mere 
matter of convenience to the employment office, but is essential 
for the welfare of the child. 


DESIRABLE TEACHING QUALITIES 


In this setting, the capacity to care for and enjoy children is give? 
first priority. This capacity may be shown in a number of ways: 
The good teacher considers the greater part of her working day as 
fun. Each child is an important person to her and she manages to 
greet each one in the morning in such a way that he feels welcome 
and wanted, i.e., she notices new shoes, dresses, hair ribbons, 
nicely combed hair, or any special thing about the child when be 
arrives. She is interested in what a child has to tell her and takes 
time to give full listening attention if it is at all feasible. The goo 
teacher can accept without complaint the noisiness, dirtiness, 8°" 
fishness, curiosity, and restlessness which are normal to the pre- 
schooler; the superior teacher is also able to tolerate the excessive 
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behavior of the upset child. The teacher who cares puts herself out 
for the children. She spontaneously thinks to bring things in from 
the outside—no costly objects, but such things as birds’-nests, 
magazine pictures, discarded automobile tires, old hats and clothes 
for dress-up parties, and so on. Although she may be tired at the 
end of the day, she has enough interest to go across the room to a 
child who needs her, even if he is not demanding her attention by 
making a violent disturbance. 

With respect to the lower limits, the passable teacher must cer- 
tainly go to the child who is very obviously in need. She will not 
force tired children to put things away without her help. She may 
not be freely affectionate, but a minimally satisfactory teacher will 
not rebuff the overtures made by the children nor be repulsed by 
close physical contact, even when children are pretty grimy. 

Although a genuine interest in children is 2 sine qua non for 
good nursery school teacher, the feeling of affection alone does 
not guarantee superiority. There are additional requirements 
which bring in one or another aspect of judgment, as well as more 
complex emotional factors. For instance, intuitive ability with 
children entails alert observational powers. Although she may be 
handicapped in expressing her observations verbally, any nem 
must be aware of gross signs of trouble, whether they be p a 
(unusual pallor or flushed face) or emotional (a child spoiling for a 


fight rk ed). The sharper her observations 
e i t little signs correctly, the 


and ili interpre 
the greaten hen abiiy ta 3 foretell the kind of day John 


better the teac d teacher can i 
ee he arrives in the morning, and 


is likely to have b ticing how 

y noticing 
may even be able to help him out of a bad mood haion me 
disrupted the group. She notices that Sally’s fists are Fie ote ao 
that she is more silent than usual. She recognizes when 


i ven if it is only by the 
E Ararat ih ne a ently has a ‘hunch’ as to 


look in his eye. The superior teacher frequentl} 
What might 7 sal a under the surface; for Ta ee FS 
may be creating a disturbance from Worry a a hen gers 
failure to arrive at the expected time, 2 new za a eid > 
Parents’ absence on a vacation trip, OY something else i 

to the nursery school situation especially. E 
_ This sixth sense for interpreting outward e a i 
'S absolutely essential for constructive discipline. 1 A ae 
Understanding of the reason for & child’s misbehavior, p 
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teacher can enforce a necessary limitation, although it may mean 
a violent outburst of hate and rage on the part of the child. On 
the one hand, her need to control and dominate is less important 
than the needs of an individual child, so she can make reasonable 
exceptions; but, on the other hand, her need to keep the child’s 
expressions of love is not so unrealistic as to permit chaos in the 
playroom. The superior teacher can appreciate the motivation for 
the child’s act and respond realistically to the specific event rather 
than with a stereotyped reaction stemming from her own per- 
sonality predilections. Most teachers fall short of the ideal in this 
most difficult area, and we have found that those teachers who 
tend to be rigid (a trait which is usually associated with consistency 
and stability) are more satisfactory than those whose extreme 
leniency makes them unable to enforce any discipline. However, a 
teacher who is punitive and hostile is totally unsatisfactory. 

A similar combination of judgmental and emotional factors is 
involved in other areas where there is a child-adult interrelationship 
which can bring friction, for instance, around feeding or nap time- 
The problem here is to get the child as an ally in the nursery school 
routines so that one is not met with negativism at every turn. The 
teacher must be sufficiently flexible to permit all the individual 
variations in abilities, appetites, and habits which can be seen M 
a group of three- to five-year-olds. She must also have some idea 
of what type of development would be desirable in any one child 
so that she does not foster the status quo too much. For instance 
although a teacher may derive pleasure and satisfaction from giv- 
ing the necessary physical care to the younger children, she also 
should derive pleasure from seeing growth in a child’s independence 
and initiative. But, at the other extreme, a good teacher would 
not leave a child crying who needed a little boost with his dressing» 
under the impression that she was teaching him to be independent. 

Related to the abilities for caring, intuition, and judgment, 
but in a little different category, is an awareness of suitable activi- 
ties for children and an enjoyment in providing them. Does ee 
teacher provide time for water play, time for finger painting, time 
for clay? Does she provide opportunities for seeing and touching 
and caring for living things, both plants and animals? Does a 
provide a chance to learn about the world outside through pp 
Some teachers have just about the same program every day“ 


program good enough as far as it goes. There is always & story» 
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aksep are : = there is a goldfish bow! in the cor- 
interests are z . ste ndard equipment outside and in. But new 
Sec wav rot dev eloped or follow ed through when they arise. 
i re a a ities or activities which seem to involve extra effort 
for bro z the teacher are avoided. No teacher can be blamed 
hace be a days when she does not feel much like going out of her 
There : na the good teacher these days are rare. 
stheol t a side to the requirements for an effective nursery 
an “ith ad her; namely, she should have some capacity for getting 
ftat x ults as well as with children. There is a normal tendency 
It is me A her to identify with the children with whom she works. 
iiiter . Snirequent for this identification to be so strong that it 
i E with a relationship to the parents, particularly the 
ie nesi H has been our observation that one of the common moti- 
in è for girls entering the field of nursery education is a desire 
Hows ge to children than they feel their mothers were to them. 
dete er, the teacher must still be able to relate to adults as an 
eal, and she must be able to share. Sometimes teachers who are 
xcellent in other respects find it almost impossible to share a child 
either with another teacher, a nurse, & case worker, or with the 
child’s mother. Although it is clear that good relationships with 
adults can help the teacher in her work with the children and in 
the smooth operation of the organization, it is possible for a girl 
to be a fairly good teacher although her relationships with adults 
i only superficially good. 
an individual who rejects ev 
spot ay easy to detect early in ! 
grap 3 the passive teacher who listens i 
ow Ple with the principles in an effort to evo. 
n. Another type of problem is presented by t 
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behavior as desirable. Although she should be flexible in her disci- 
pline, she should make it clear that she likes some and does not 
like other kinds of behavior. Unfortunately, certain kinds of de- 
pendability, under the guise of consistency and evenness, are at- 
tained in our culture at the expense of flexiblity and spontaneity. 
Ibis clear that an individual with extreme mood swings and violent 
reactions has a harmful effect, but, paradoxically, rigid control of 
one’s feelings, apparently the exact opposite of this, is also not 
good although it may be less harmful. As in so many other things, 
there is an elusive golden mean where the person responds naturally 
and realistically, in terms of the external situation, rather than in 
terms of inner needs, whether those be in the direction of violent 
reactions or suppression of feelings. The effect of the labile indi- 
vidual upon the group is immediately conspicuous. The influence 
of the rigid and repressed teacher is far more subtle, and if it has 
not reached an extreme point, it sometimes appears to be com- 
pensated for by the conscientiousness, interest, and devotion which 
such a teacher may display for her children. 


EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


The use of rating scales to measure such characteristics as We 
have described has been severely criticized on many counts ïn the 
past (4). However, in defense of the much maligned ‘rating 
method’, it should be noted that relatively little attention has been 
given to perfecting rating devices and procedures in comparison, 
for instance, with the attention accorded to the use of psychological 
tests for prediction and selection. From the results of our stu y: 
we feel that many of the usual difficulties attributed to the rating 
scale method can be circumvented. Much care and thought went 
into the construction of the rating scales to make the issues aS clear 
as possible and relevant to the actual working performance of the 
individual as a nursery school teacher. Also, the lengthy and sy58- 
tematic instruction given to the supervisors in the use of the seales 
improved the reliability of their ratings. 

The final form of the rating scales’ consisted of twenty separate 
items, each to be rated in terms of five degrees from clearly inade- 
quate to outstandingly superior. The items were grouped into three 
eas 

1 Available for purchase from the Day Nursery Association, 
96th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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main areas: A) Relationships with Individual Children; B) Tech- 
niques and Ability in Handling Group Situations; C) Pertinent 
P ersonality Characteristics. The general meaning of the individual 
item was defined by questions indicating how this ability or psy- 
chological trait might be displayed in the teaching situation. Spe- 
cific descriptions were given for the extreme points of ‘good’, ‘bad’, 
and the satisfactory ‘mid-point’. Although there was certainly 
some overlapping and interdependency among the individual scales, 
we conceived of each item as getting at one specific facet of the 
individual in her work as a nursery school teacher. The items were 
as follows: 

and enjoyment in the children 

. Ability to establish meaningful contact with the children 


. Intuitive feel for the child as an individual satis 
. Range of empathy, encompassing many types of children 


and child reactions . p ‘ 
. Keenness of observation and reporting of child behavior 


. Ability to set controls A ; 
. Resourcefulness in dealing with exceptional children or un- 


usual situations. 


A. 1. Evidence of pleasure 


mo bo 


NDN 


. Play techniques tual 
. Ability to handle routines of lee 
. Ability to keep the needs of the tota 

. Ability to appreciate the total day nu" 


napping, and eating 
group in mind 
sery program. 


Rone 


. Ability to use su ervision . 7 

. Cover to give il take in & eee a pa 
. Relationship with parents of the childr" 

. Disposition 

Common sense 

. Dependability 

. Initiative 

. General appearance 

. Ability to behave ina 


ai n example of the form of 
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be evaluated on this scale is the person’s methods and skills in 
handling the disciplinary problems which are bound to arise in 
the best-run group. Some teachers will have more need to discipline 
than others, cither because of some deficiency on their part (which 
should be detected on one or another of the rating scales), or be- 
cause they have particularly difficult children. In this connection, 
consider what the teacher actually does in the way of stopping 
children from doing something or punishments for misbehavior. 
What seems to be her emotional reaction to misbehavior? How does 
she explain her decisions? Does she have any doubts or ask for 
help in connection with particular children? How is the timing of 
her action? Is it appropriate or does she wait too long to int ervene? 
What is the effectiveness of her measures and how do the children 
react to her? 


Poor Fair Average | Good Superior 
Discipline entirely de- | Tends to be | Meets a situation re- Designs discipline to 
pendent on emotional | a) rigid | quiring discipline fit the needs of the 
needs of teacher, tuking | b) lenient in a conventional particular child; fles 
any one of the following | c) delaying manner but is uble ble, constructive, 10- 
forms: to remain calm, genious, understand- 
a) inconsistent, depend- consistent, firm ing 
ing on mood and kind 
b) avoiding discipline 
entirely 
c) punitive-insistent, 
angry 


At the outset of the experimental program, each teacher in the 
Association (a total of thirty-seven) was rated on these scales in ® 
conference, usually lasting about an hour. This involved two Pel 
sons in a position to know the teacher’s work and an outsider (on 
of the authors) who went through each item, setting down examples 
to justify the specific evaluation or recording the fact that too 
little was known to justify a judgment. The personnel of five UW” 
series were rated and ten different supervisors were used as raters: 
Since the participating author knew nothing of the teachers per- 
sonally, she could function as a common denominator in the ae 
pretation of what was meant by the items and as an impartia 
instructor in proper rating methods. 

Three problems were obvious from these rating conferences, S 
they became the targets of our educational efforts with the so 
visors. The first is related to the well-known ‘halo’ effect; name!» 


and 
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the tendency of a rater to mark all traits as either ‘good’ or ‘bad’ 
on the basis of a general feeling of like or dislike for the person. 
The supervisors were inclined to form their conclusions on many 
individual scales on the basis of one or another single incident which 
stood out in their memory as either conspicuously good or bad. It 
was only by watchfulness and constant questioning by the author 
that the supervisors began to recognize this tendency and to work 
towards a differentiation of one ability from another. 

The second problem was more difficult to counteract; namely, 
the raters’ reluctance to use the lower end of the scales. After the 
trait was defined and pertinent behavioral examples brought to 
mind, there was little difficulty in identifying the individuals who 
were superior in a particular respect. The difficulties came in usmg 
the classification at the mid-point or below. Teachers established 
as inferior in a certain regard were rated in the mid-point category 
with an almost sneering remark, «Well, I am sure that kind of 
behavior is about average.” In American culture today the word 
‘average’ seems to have a derogatory connotation, and it was hard 
to get around this prejudice. However, with constant ea 
We got across the concept of the mid-point a representative o! ea 
‘usual’ state of affairs where the individual is ees E as 
Specially talented in a certain respect. However, Aantal len 
raters conceded that some particular behavior was e iy S me 
usual standards, they felt it was too aggressive to ore stances 
Sery teacher could be worse.” Thus we had only eight ie n ae z 
out of a possible seven hundred and forty, in wish a ede 
Point of a scale was used! With the intellectual woe ri al en 
Psychological sophistication, the supervisors came up wi 


Of exp]; : 4 4 in question. For all practical 
enplanations for angrepeditt ae E ir degrees, rather than 


Purposes, tH ‘ere in terms 0 
; s, the scales were in terms é j ry was re- 
mi as originally intended. However, the seme radios 
tained in the final form because We anticipated © many or how few 
to using the lowest classification, no matter how 
grees there mig Ree aul 
ight be. a vorking with 
he third mE as became clear in the apse peer we 
ar Supervisors simultaneously to agree ue fe and the same 
und that even with the same set of obpr a ia still disagree on 
te lcepts of ideal standards, the agers yt emphasized the 
e : ; satishe' gi “ 
rating. Some raters were readily sati ent with their ideal. 
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Others were impressed with the negative and the difference of the 
behavior from their ideal. This factor, technically known as the 
‘constant error’, has been described by Hunt (3) as the discrep- 
ancy between the ‘optimists’ and the ‘pessimists’. This attitudinal 
prejudice was readily obvious when we examined a series of ratings 
done by one person in comparison with a series by another. It was 
circumvented to a large extent by demanding concrete examples 
and by describing a mythical person in detail to stand for the ‘norm’ 
in each quality, so that the raters did not use their own, different 
notions of what should be expected. It was possible, as a by-product 
of these ratings, to obtain a lot of useful information regarding the 
>? he in their knowledge, judgment, and standards for their 
staff. 


APPLICATION OF RATING PROCEDURES 


Upon completion of the individual scales, the supervisors evalu- 
ated each teacher as ‘superior’, ‘good’, ‘fair’, or ‘unsatisfactory’ In 
her total functioning as a nursery school teacher. (This over-& 
evaluation was used as the criterion against which to compare the 
results of the psychological tests under consideration as possible 
aids in the employment of future teachers.) This final judgment 
was not made upon the basis of any arithmetical relationship Þe- 
tween the individual scales, since it was obvious that some items 
deserved more weight than others, and initially there was nO way 
of knowing the relative values. i 

Numerical values from 1 to 5 were assigned to the five degrees 
of the individual scales, and total point scores computed by adding 
the item scores. Armed with these figures, one could answer several 
questions: First, how closely did the general judgments agree wit 
the arithmetical totals of the component scales? Second, which 
items discriminated most efficiently among the four over-all group- 
ings of the teachers? Third, how closely did the ranking of 
teachers, as derived from their ‘scores’ on the rating scales, agree 
with the ranking independently assigned to them by the Directo” 
of the Association, who had not participated in the previous ratin® 
sessions? 

“In answer to the first of these questions, we found that ther? 
was indeed a consistent trend for the higher point scores to be a 
sociated with the better over-all evaluations. However, there me? 


considerable overlap in total point scores between adjacent eater 
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PRINCIPLES OF AN EFFECTIVE ORGAN- 
IZATION FOR SUPERVISION' 


ROALD F. CAMPBELL 


Ohio State University 


Before suggesting a set of principles for the effective organization 
of supervision, may I note the nature of the problem, indicate a 
few of the issues involved, and refer to one actual situation. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Supervision, as we perhaps agree, pertains to those activities of 
educational leaders that are directly concerned with the improve- 
ment of the teaching-learning situation. You note that I said 
directly concerned with improving the teaching-learning situation. 
I contend that all activities of school leaders ought to be directly 
or indirectly related to the improvement of instruction. 

In other words, administration and supervision are not so differ- 
ent as they were once thought to be. Rather, it seems to me, they 
are on different ends of a continuum. For instance, the selection 
of appropriate first-grade readers seems clearly a supervisory &¢ 
tivity, whereas requisitioning, purchasing, and distribution of those 
readers are as clearly administrative activities. All of these activi- 
ties are necessary if the readers are to be used in the instruction® 
program. In the selection, some school leader probably worke 
directly with teachers. The other activities, while more remote 
from the classroom, nevertheless, contribute indirectly to the 1m7 
provement of the teaching-learning situation. 

Thus, if administration and supervision be parts of a continuu™ 
it follows that principles governing organization for administratio? 
must have some relevance for the organization for supervisio”: 
Whatever you said about reorganization of school districts has 
implications for supervision. The place you assigned the inter- 
mediate or county organization must be looked at from the sta” ; 
point of supervision. The direction you plotted for the state £ 
partment of education also affects our organization for supervision: 


o 
1 Abridged from an address given at Nineteenth Annual Conference 2 
School Administration, University of Pittsburgh, July 9, 1953. 
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Pn 3 an that there is really no established answer to the 
dy eran, are čanaidering. The very fact that you have placed 
Sonea 2 on your conference agenda indicates that we are 
Retinal G a answer. You may be interested in knowing that the 
apie vonference of Professors of Educational Administration 
er e State College meeting in August, 1952, ex- 
A labe eat concern about the organizational pattern of public 
PA a ameri and created a committee to give careful 
saent o that problem. Despite our uncertainty, permit me to 
you some of my thinking on this matter. 


SOME OF THE ISSUES 


z en = think about organizing for supervision, several issues seem 
bility ie One of these is the allocation for supervisory responsi- 
tha tn all the state, the intermediate unit, the school district, or 

individual school become the responsible unit for supervision? 


Inas ë ‘ 
th a state like Pennsylvania with a great variety of circumstances 
question. Then the problem 


em raS no one answer to this 

wee what circumstances shall one or another of these 

offers ss ecome the responsible unit fo 

oth upervisory service, will that service or v: 
er units? Or, will allocation of supervisory responsibility to the 


4 i . 
tate or intermediate unit, let us say, prevent or at least discourage 
able local leadership may 


re A 4 
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t e had? Even within a school district do strong supervisors in 
© central office tend to make school principals ineffective in the 
ate the issue back of 
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or supervision? If any unit 
e strengthen or vitiate the 
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san how are teachers who have little art, music, OF science 
i ijlemma in super- 
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to the foregoing, is another supervisory issue. When there are 
assistant superintendents in charge of elementary schools and 
secondary schools, respectively, vertical supervision in subject 
areas would seem to be a way of providing for articulation from 
one level of the school system to the next. However, when assistant 
superintendents are chosen on a functional basis—instruction, 
personnel, and business, let us say—there would seem to be more 
need for supervision to be on a horizontal basis. In this problem 
we again note the integral relationship between administration and 
supervision. 

Another genuine issue in organizing for supervision may be 
found in the duties of the supervisor. Is the supervisor to spend 
his time delivering books and supplies, operating motion picture 
projectors, collecting statistics, and the like; or is he actually going 
to help people think about the purposes of the school, help devise 
programs to implement. those purposes, and help evaluate the 
effectiveness of the efforts made to achieve those purposes. In short, 
is the time of the supervisor going to be protected for his central 
task or is he going to be submerged in a sea of managerial minutia? 

Perhaps most significantly there is the issue of the philosophical 
basis for supervision. Is supervision essentially a telling or a helping 
process? At times I have tended to assume that inspectorial super- 
vision had given away entirely to supervision of the codperative 
variety, but examination of practice brings me up short. Why does 
inspection persist? Under what circumstances and with what limita- 
tions may coéperative supervision be extended? 

There are undoubtedly other issues as we think of an effective 
organization for supervision, but the five issues amplified briefly 
above suggest something about the dimensions of our task. 


A CASE SITUATION 


Recently I had the privilege of assisting with a comprehensive 
school survey in a city school district. We found there, as coul 
be found in many other places, some confusion in the organization 
of administrative and supervisory services. There was an assistant 
to the superintendent whose duties were not clearly defined. There 
were special supervisors who, in some instances, established the 
program teachers were to follow. The superintendent: wished his 
principals to become responsible leaders in their own buildings eve? 
in the instructional area, but at the same time central office supe" 


A. 
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visors were instructed to check up on these principals. All of this 
created uncertainty in the minds of teachers: were they responsible 
to the principal or to one or more supervisors? These circumstances 
prompted us to make a number of recommendations, some of 


which I would like to share with you. 

We recommended that over a period of time the administrative 
staff of the central office should be reorganized. This staff should be 
composed of a superintendent of schools, a coördinator of curricu- 
lum and instruction, a coördinator of pupil services, and a business 
manager, This organization makes the superintendent the chief 
executive of the board of education, and responsible for all admin- 
istrative functions. The principals, as the chief administrators of 
their buildings, would be responsible directly to the superintendent 
and to no one else. As with the superintendent, the principals would 
be responsible for all aspects of the school program including in- 
struction. . 

We suggested that the coördinator of curriculum and instruction 
should be a staff officer with special competence in the instruc- 
tional field, and responsible directly to the superintendent. This 
coördinator should serve as a resource person to the principals as 
they work with their own staffs in developing curriculum and 
improving instruction. He should also coördinate the curriculum 
work of the entire system. One means of doing this would be 
through the council on instruction composed largely of teachers. 
In-service programs on a district-wide basis should also be organ- 
ized by him. Resource teachers in any of the special areas such as 
art and music should be responsible to him for purposes of aasigti- 
ment and coördination. The coördinator of curriculum aP acne 
tion should also be responsible for making available to all schoots 


a wide variety of teaching aids. i 

The soeikajer of pupil services oh A m 
responsible to the superintendent of schools. Fa ge peat 
Source person in the areas of attendance, guidance, and spec! 
education. He should also coérdinate the efforts of why oe 
workers in these fields, and the workers 1n psychological and health 
Services. i — 

The superintendent should delegate 4 a aa 


Sponsibility for purchasing, warehousin. rE tie eo pina 
management, custodial services and the mantena a h 


activities. This arrangement would relieve the clerk who was se- 
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riously overburdened. It would also permit the E 
give more time to instructional leadership, public relations, a 
z lanning. 

E sc <a that we recommended no supervisors. It was 
considered judgment of the survey staff that more job sl sr 
of instruction would result in this city if each clementary-sohd> 
teacher had complete responsibility, under the leadership of the 
principal, for all the educational experiences of the children in his 
charge. In order to assist the elemen ] ae 
special areas where they feel less competent and secure it was EUS 
gested that resource or consultant teachers be available. More = 
cifically, it was proposed that such resource teachers be provided 
to begin with in each of the ar 
physical education, and science. This lis 
subject to modification over the years as 
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Neither Supervisors nor resource teachers were suggested at t h 
high-school level, since this school w; 
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3) Assist the other teachers with special activities which petom 
larger than one room, such as an all sixth-grade glee club, a0 we 
ard handicraft show, or a school Play day. Some of these activit 
might become interschool in nature, -a 

4) Actually take over the teaching in the special area F 
teacher who has no competence in the area. This should be ° 
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temporary basis and the regular teacher should be a participant 
in the enterprise so that he might learn how to carry on himself. 

5) Provide some instruction supplemental to the regular teach- 
ing program in the special area such as instrumental music instruc- 
tion for small groups. 

These resource teachers should be selected on the basis of com- 
petence in their special fields, an understanding of the relationship 
of their special fields to the whole educational program, and an 
ability to work with another teacher in a manner which develops 
the competence of that teacher to stand alone. 

To be sure, the program recommended for this one city district 
Would not be appropriate to every situation, but this program may 
represent application of some of the principles of supervisory or- 
ganization now to be suggested. 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES 


Let us see what defensible guide lines there are as we think of 
organizing for supervision. , 

1) May we remember that organization is secondary to program. — 
While certain types of organization may encourage effective super- 
vision, organization per se will guarantee nothing. Conversely a 
competent staff determined to work together can achieve in spite 
of certain organizational handicaps. This is no plea for a do-nothing 
program, but I hope we may see organization in its true perspective. 

2) Preserve the integral tie between supervision and administration. 
—For instance, if certain school district reorganization is contem- 
Plated in Pennsylvania, insist that supervision be conceived as a 
Part of the total rearrangement. If at the intermediate level, super- 
visors and coérdinators are to be given a large rôle in the improve- 
Ment of instruction, keep these people constantly related to the 
administrators including the school principals. i ; 

3) Provide the supervisor time to work with the instructional pro- 
gram.—The instructional program is not found in the central office 
—it exists in the classroom, the laboratory, the shop, the library, 
and on the field trip. Supervisors, let’s hope, then work with 
teachers as they plan significant learning experiences for children 
and youth, they actually share some of these experiences, and they 
Participate in their evaluation. I am distressed when supervisory 
Personnel dissipate their energies counting lunch money, delivering 
messages, and hauling song sheets. Necessary as these tasks are, 
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they are on the periphery of the instructional program, and people 
not paid for supervision can do them. —— 
4) Facilitate the articulation of elementary and secon = a 
grams.—Too long have these programs been motivated y a 
trasting philosophies, and have teachers in the two arcas remal aa 
hostile to each other. In organizing for supervision a director a 
coördinator of curriculum and instruction may be given Tapo 
bility for the total school program. A council on instruction ms y 
be composed, in part, of teachers from both elementary and sec ; 
ondary levels. Moreover, many committees in a school district or 
in a county can be vertical rather than horizontal in nature. 
5) Encourage the state lo expand its leadership réle—State depar t- 
ments of education, as you know, ordinarily have ig Sines 
leadership, and operational functions. In the long run it woul 
seem wise to remove the operation of all special schools and pio“ 
grams from the direct jurisdiction of state departments. While the 
regulatory rôle—teacher certification 
eliminated, in many states it can be min 


i i i “uments 
the leadership or consultation function of most state departme 
is in re 


al need of expansion. For instance, is there in your = 
department competent and adequate consultant help available 
local school districts on district reorganization problems? i 
6) Establish the intermediate unit as a leadership and service aea 
lo small districis—tIn all probability there will be many smal” 
school districts in Pennsylvania for years to come. In most 1? 
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people. In small rural schools and in large city schools alternative 
or supplementary arrangements will, of course, be necessary. 

8) Provide the principal, where needed, supplemental supervisory 
resources.—In a school system, for instance, where teachers in the 
elementary school are assuming responsibility for the complete 
curriculum some help in art, music, or certain other areas may be 
needed. In my judgment certain resource teachers, not supervisors, 
might be employed. These people might be assigned to one or more 
buildings chiefly for the purpose of helping the regular teachers 
while in a particular building. The resource teacher should have 
the status of a teacher, not a supervisor, and should very definitely 
work as a member of the principal’s staff, not as a representative 
of the central office. 

9) Organize and operate the supervisory program so that what we 
know about human relations is fully wilized.—There are books? upon 
this subject, but suffice it to say we know something about the 
basic needs of people, and we know how these needs motivate 
people. We know that unless people have some part in building a 
policy, they do less to implement a policy. We know that communi- 
cation in a school system must be easy and free or people begin to 
say, “don’t ask me, I just work here.” We know that to have good 
morale members of the school staff must feel that they ‘belong,’ 
that their work is appreciated, and that the principal understands 
and is fair, Let us insist that any plan of supervisory organization 
makes it easy for us to observe what we know about people and 
how they work best together. 


———___ 
*See for example, John A. Bartky, 
Boston: D. C. Heath, 1953. 
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THE NEGATIVE CONCEPT IN DISCIPLINE 
AND ITS RELATION TO RAPPORT IN 
COUNSELING 


Otis D. Froe 


Morgan State College, Baltimore 


There seems to be implied in the practices and program of many 
student personnel workers today an assumption which, in a large 
measure, is accepted without question. The assumption is one that 
is concerned with counselor-counselee relationship in a counseling 
situation. The substance of this assumption is that it is impossible 
for a counselor to operate effectively in a counseling situation and 
at the same time be responsible for the administering of discipline. 
Fundamentally, the assumption is made that a disciplinary situ- 
ation destroys the Tapport necessary for effective counseling. The 
fact that such an assumption maintains an almost unquestioned 
status among many student personnel workers should be quite 
disturbing to workers in the field. The attitude which causes one 
to accept such assumption without due examination may be 
partly responsible for the slow progress in the field. It is believed 


for the acceptance of a positive interpretation of the concept— 
discipline. 


The practical sj 
brought to the att 


1 Otis D. Froe. Democratization of Educational Opportunity—F actors ar 
fecting Socio-economic and Mental Selection. (Doctor’s Dissertation) U” 
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Sonnel program of the college. It is in only a few of these institu- 
tions that the major personnel officers received ex-officio status 
on these discipline committees. While this arrangement may work 
fairly well, due to voluntary action of personalities involved rather 
than the form of organization, it seems that the very premise which 
results in the formation of separate committees for discipline is 
invalid. The reason usually advanced by the college administra- 
tion for the formation of a separate committee for discipline is 
that if student personnel workers are members of a disciplinary 
committee, they cannot maintain the type of relationship or rap- 
port with students which is necessary for effective counseling. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to examine this assumption 
pertaining to discipline and rapport. At the outset, it seems that 
it can be admitted that when discipline is interpreted in a negative 
fashion, the assumption made as to the difficulty of maintaining 
rapport in a counseling situation involving discipline, is true. How- 
ever, it seems to be the case that although a positive interpretation 
of discipline is slowly but surely pervading the field of personnel 
work, the assumption mentioned above still persists in the thinking 
of many student personnel workers. Many of the sound principles 
80verning human behavior seem to be ignored in the acceptance 
of such an assumption. 

In reviewing the literature, there seems to be two concepts rela- 
tive to discipline—a negative concept and a positive concept. At 
times they seem to be fairly distinct and at other times the term 
discipline is used in a manner that seems to indicate no clear line 
of demareation. s 

The first step in examining the seeming false assumption under- 
ly ing discipline and rapport seems to be that of defining the nega- 
tive and positive concepts of discipline as found in the literature. 
The negative concept sees discipline as control of persons by ex- 
ternal authority usually arbitrarily applied. Further, the negative 
concept seems to be implied in the popularly accepted definitions 
which state, in effect, that discipline is any restraint of impulses 
frequently through distasteful or painful means; the direct au- 
thoritative control of pupil behavior through punishment and/or 
Teward; the systematic training or subjection to authority; punish- 
ment for the sake of training, correction, chastisement, etc. Under 
this negative concept, it seems that discipline, for all practical 
Purposes, becomes synonymous with punishment. As it has been 
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selee only accepts those courses of action that, in the thinking of 
the counselor, will not lead to continued growth and development, 
it is still a need for further counseling in the direction of obtaining, 
on the part of the counselee, a type of maturity that will lead to 
an acceptance of sound courses of action. However, it may be men- 
tioned that if the course of action is genuinely derived in a demo- 
cratic way, it can usually be accepted by the counselee. 

That much counseling is not a ‘two-way’ affair seems to be im- 
plied by many counselors who often contend that the student, 
being immature, does not know what is best for him and therefore 
can be of little help in arriving at a suitable course of action. It 
still seems to be the case that when the counselor is faced with 
this situation, his task is to help the counselee arrive at a course of 
action that will include acquiring the types of experiences that 
tend to promote the kind of maturity desired or needed on the 
part of the counselee. As most authorities on human behavior will 
agree, this maturity will not come through courses of action often 
arbitrarily selected and authoritatively imposed by the counselor. 
In no case will personnel principles justify this latter short-cut. 
The types of experiences provided by the home, school, or other 
sources, and the opportunity given the child to react to these 
experiences, need to be carefully examined by those responsible 
for the growth and development of the child. In a discipline (pref- 
erably counseling) situation, the counselor must recognize the pres- 
ent status or the degree of maturity already reached by the child, 
and then act in terms of this actual maturity and not in terms of 
some stage of maturity that the counselor thinks the individual 
should have reached. Evidence that such an attitude is held by 
many counselors and teachers is implied in such statements as, 
“you are old enough to know better,” and “such conduct is not 
expected of a person of your age.” Here the criterion for maturity 
seems to be chronological age. 

It is well known that there is no necessary correlation betwee? 
years lived and levels of emotional maturity reached. What has 
happened to the child during those years lived—the experiences 
provided and his reaction to those experiences—becomes the as 
portant element in the evaluation. The implication is also had tha 
such a counselor is thinking in terms of group norms rather m 
in terms of the individual with whom he is counseling. Boone po 
sonnel work is concerned with every child as a unique indivi 
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It means in every area of maturation, adapting counseling to the 
level of the person involved. It seems to be agreed upon by many 
authorities on human behavior that misbehavior reveals needs for 
further education—additional constructive experiences that make 
for a greater degree of maturity. To apply arbitrary penalities for 
mistakes made by a child seems to be a confession that society has 
not been fair to him in training his interests and guiding his judg- 
ments. Moreover, such a policy is self-defeating; it destroys rapport 
between counselee and counselor; it sets the counselor against the 
counselee as cruel and unjust. This view seems to be supported by 
Tuttle when he states that “unless discipline is a mere technique 
of convenience, a device for preventing bad children from disturb- 
ing good children and annoying tired teachers, its chief function is 
to create such desires [on the part of the counselee] as will lead to 
Wholesome social coöperation.” 

If either of the above mentioned undesirable conditions prevail, it 
is no basis for denying the possibility that rapport can exist in a 
disciplinary situation. It seems to be instead a red light signaling 
the approach of the danger zone as pertains to sound and effective 
Counseling and personnel work. That these two conditions are in- 
dications of unsoundness in personnel methods, seems not to be 
debatable. Most personnel workers will agree that a sound person- 
nel philosophy seeks neither to encourage superficial growth and 
development, nor to sanction methods, as implied in negative dis- 
Cipline, than tend to retard wholesome growth and development. 
The hegative or penalty concept of discipline is unsound to the ex- 
tent that it does retard wholesome growth and development. This 
latter statement is not to imply that punishment is never effective 
in changing a course of behavior. The sound approach seems to bein 
the direction of conditioning the child’s interests to conform to the 
requirements of our social order. One of the laws of conditioning is 
that interests are cultivated more permanently as satisfying ex- 
Periences are consistent and frequent. Situations in which rapport 
is threatened or destroyed implies dissatisfaction, not satisfaction, 
There seems to be little or no place for penalties in discipline. Obe- 
dience and conformity have become waning virtues of discipline. 
Happiness is a truer criteron of successful discipline. ú 

It seems, then, that the factor responsible for this seeming con- 


‘Tuttle, Op. Cit., p. 129. 
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flict between rapport and discipline is the negative concept of dis- 
cipline. How, then, are we to resolve this conflict? It is the obser- 
vation of the writer that the degree of acceptance of a positive 
concept of discipline is directly related to the degree of understand- 
ing of the dynamics of human behavior in all of its ramifications. 
Tf this observation is correct, then the solution seems to be in those 
techniques that will promote a functional understanding of the 
principles of human behavior among all persons responsible for 
counseling and personnel work. If it were possible, by some magic 
wand, to banish the term ‘discipline’ from the vocabulary of per- 
sonnel workers, and substitute in its place the term ‘counseling’, 
the whole process of resolving this conflict. would possibly be ac- 
celerated. For many personnel workers, the term ‘discipline’ will 
serve as a stimulus to recall all the negative aspects of personnel 
work. Since such a magic wand is not available, we must rely upon 
a longer and more lasting process—the promotion among all coun- 
selors and personnel workers of a greater knowledge and under- 
standing of human behavior. This greater knowledge and un- 
derstanding will not come about in some miraculous manner. 
Definite plans must be made to meet the needs of personnel 
workers in this respect. Although a discussion of such planning is 
beyond the scope of this paper, it seems certain that such plan- 
ning must involve formal programs of training for teachers and 
personnel workers, in-service training for those already engaged 
in student personnel work, and screening devices for selecting 
those persons most likely to be successful in pursuing training 1” 
the field of student personnel work. 

It is gratifying to know that many of our colleges and graduate 
schools are making rapid strides in their efforts to formulate 
sounder programs of training for personnel workers. It is also 
refreshing to read of the many successful in-service training P?°” 
grams being conducted in many of our more progressive institu- 
tions. Such practices are indications of a belated awakening to ® 
newer concept in student personnel work. This new concept has 
no place for the negative aspect of discipline. As Tuttle states, 
“Out of this awakening to the importance of mental health has 
come, among the more alert educators, a vogue for guidance rid 
treatment which relegates the very word ‘discipline’ to obsole 
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able.” The newer or positive concept of discipline which points to 
istakes should implement a 


future adjustments instead of past mi 
favorable counselee-counselor relationship—not destroy it. 


$ Tuttle, Op. Cit., p. 366. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COMMON SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP 


Thomas Campanella 
Villanova College 
Villanova, Pa. 


The modern principal occupies a key position in the adminis- 
tration of large city school systems. He bears the chief responsi- 
bility for the efficient operation of his school. In accordance with 
the general policies of the superintendent, he initiates local adminis- 
trative procedures, supervises classroom instruction, furnishes edu- 
cational leadership for the school community and serves as the 
professional leader of his school staff. However, the position of 
principal has not always been so significant. Most of his important 
duties and powers have resulted from a long period of develop- 
ment.! They might better be called the significant changes or stages 
since the development has been very gradual—at times almost 
imperceptible. 

The first stage was that in which there was but one teacher whose 
chief duty was to teach. The second stage was that in which there 
were two teachers, one of whom was designated ‘head teacher.’ 
Here again his chief duty was to teach. During the third stage, We 
had what was known as a ‘teaching principal.’ He was a part-time 
teacher. The fourth stage presents a ‘building principal,’ whose 
chief duty was the administration of his school. Finally, in the 
fifth stage our present ‘supervising principal’ became known. His 
chief duty was and is the supervision of instruction in his school. 

These stages in development may be attributed to the generally 
accepted theory that schools reflect the demands which the com- 
munity makes upon them.’ However, according to a comparatively 
recent survey made by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Educational Association, all of these 
arious stages still exist in some communities in the United States. 


v. S 
For the most part, the growth of the office of school principal- 
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ship in large city systems resulted from conditions and problems 
in schools in the large metropolitan centers, where the tremendous 
increase in school population caused a very complex organization. 

The modern public school principalship had its beginnings in our 
carly high schools. These high schools were patterned after the 
private academies of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. The early high school principal had responsibilities very 
similar to those of the headmaster of the academy.’ Most of the 
early high schools were one-teacher schools. Each master, like 
Plato in his academy, gathered about him the following pupils 
and these constituted the school. When pupils became too nu- 
merous one of two things occurred. Ushers or minor assistants were 
employed or, as frequently was the case, another master offered 
himself to receive applications. In those instances in which two or 
more masters “taught in the same school and one was known as 
the headmaster,” he was in reality merely a teacher of superior 
rank enjoying the title of headmaster, & salary slightly higher than 
that of the other masters, and a minimum of administrative au- 
thority granted as a concession to, and a reward for, his superior 
scholarship, personality, and teaching proficiency. 

The ‘committee’ or ‘governors’ of the school delegated but little 
of their administrative duties and responsibilities. Masters were 
scholars whose duties were to teach, not to organize, administer 
or supervise. The organization of the school, all the various phases 
of its administration (with some exceptions as to curriculum and 
discipline), the supervision of instruction and the progress of pupils 
were activities carried on by the members of the board. They fre- 
quently examined the pupils as to progress, observed the instruc- 
tion and generally left little opportunity for the exercise or develop- 
ment of administrative functions by the master. The problem of 
pupil control was delegated to the master because of its close 
relationship to the teaching process and because of its demands 
for constant attention. Ezekiel Cheever, of whom a recent biogra- 
pher writes, “he taught, flogged, and wrote,” was a type of the 
early master. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century we still find head- 
masters little more than head teachers, with the occasional excep- 
tions. Boards were loath and slow to surrender administrative 
eS Eee ; 
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duties other than those relating to the discipline and supervision 
of student life, except in those rare instances where there existed 
a combination of a more liberal governing board and an outstand- 
ing headmaster in a large school.* 

Some of the factors influencing the development of the office 
of school principalship were : 1) The great emphasis that had been 
placed on grading for a number of decades before 1835. 2) The 
continually increasing size of schools caused by the rapid growth 
of cities. 3) The maintenance of separate departments for boys and 
girls with separate heads for each. +) The consolidation of depart- 
ments under a single school officer. 5) The later tendency to free 
principals from some of their teaching duties. And finally, 6) the 
plan and layout of the buildings which for a long time were a relic 
of the old Lancastrian System. 

It is manifestly impossible to analyze all factors in great detail 
in one article, but an attempt will be to trace the most significant 
aspects. However, at the outset one must bear in mind that this 
development has been very gradual, and also that it has been inter- 
rupted and set back by periods of war and, finally, that nothing 
which can be said is equally applicable to all sections of the country- 

A reading of Mr. Jilton’s report to the Board in Baltimore at 
the end of the school year of 1836, will throw some light on what 
an early master conceived his duties to be. He says in part, “The 
morning bell rings at 9 (except in summer, at 8) when the boys 
come into the room and take their seats. Whilst the boys are as- 
sembling, ten minutes is allowed for looking over their tasks, after 
which they proceed to cyphering. Those who can’t cypher make 
figures on their slates. At ten after nine, I proceed to hear the morn- 
ing tasks of the first class from Algers’ Abridgment of Murray’s 
Grammar and Worcester’s Epitome of Geography which requires from 
twenty to thirty minutes, ete.” . ,, 

One can readily understand how an increase in the number of 
pupils under such a system required the employment of another 

master—usually a grammar master. In this case, there were two 
masters in the school, neither one of whom was responsible for 
the whole school and hence there was little harmony. Gradually, 
the number of masters increased and the situation became more 
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acute until in 1849 in Boston, the office of grammar master was 
henceforth declared to be superior to all and wholly responsible. 

Buffalo attempted to answer the problem by using ‘L’ shaped 
buildings with five rooms on a floor so that the master, teaching 
in his room containing glass walls, could visually supervise the 
work of the other teachers. 

A great deal of emphasis had been placed on grading previous 
to 1830, so much so that it was one of the main functions of the 
superintendent. However, about 1830, the growth of cities became 
marked and, consequently, caused the school enrollment to be so 
multiplied that the administrative problems made such demands 
on the time of the superintendent that he was forced to turn over 
the grading and management of the school to the principal. The 
continued growth of the school enrollment made it increasingly 
difficult for the principal to manage efficiently unless he were re- 
lieved from his teaching duties. In the beginning an assistant 
teacher taught his class while he attended to the necessary details 
of school management. Most of the work was done after the school’s 
dismissal. Gradually, the principal was limited in the number of 
Classes he heard daily, until he was finally emancipated from teach- 
Ing. So far as the principals themselves were concerned, they were 
really loath to forego the prestige which they felt was attached to 
the teaching of the graduating class. 

Cincinnati, a young and rapidly growing city, was, according to 
School records, the first to adopt the policy of placing all the de- 
Partments of a school under one head in 1838. This practice was 
followed by the Quincy School in Boston, in 1847, under John 

ilbrick who later became a very famous superintendent. St. 
Louis followed in 1859 and in 1860, Chicago. 

The fact that these beginning steps were taken in the Middle 

est may be said to be due to the fact that the section, being newly 
Settled, had no traditions to break down; whereas, in the East 
Many were loath to break away from the old customs. As late as 
1903 Superintendent Maxwell found three school leaders housed 
under the same roof in New York City, i.e., divided authority. 

At first the term ‘principal teacher’ was used, but ‘teacher’ 
gradually disappeared as teaching was withdrawn from the princi- 
pal’s duties. In fact, the term ‘principal’ appeared in the reports as 
early as 1838 in Cincinnati, and as early as 1841 Horace Mann 
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speaks of a male principal. However, not until 1862 in Cincinnati 
and in 1867 in New York was the principal relieved entirely from 
the charge of any particular class so that he could give all his time 
to the general interests of the school. As late as 1881, Chicago’s 
principals were still required to devote from one-fourth to one- 
half of the day to regular class instruction. 

This progressive step, i.e., giving general administrative and 
supervisory power to one head, was soon followed by the introduc- 
tion of assistants to help the principal, and, finally, by the pro- 
vision, 1904-1914, of part-time or full-time clerical help to relieve 
the principal of a large proportion of his clerical responsibilities. 
This was heralded with great joy as a step forward in establishing 
the prestige of the office of principal. 

The Cincinnati report of 1853 discloses some interesting duties 
of the principal. They were as follows: 

1) Prevent pupils from annoying the neighborhood of the school 
by noise, or otherwise. 

2) Provide for the sweeping, scrubbing, lighting and mainte- 
nance of the fire, etc. by some suitable person. The payment for 
same shall be made on an equal percentage assessment by all 
teachers according to their respective salaries. 

3) See that all teachers were present at their respective rooms, 
and report personally to the male principal of the house fifteen 
minutes before the A.M. and five minutes before the P.M. sessions, 
Bias az 

Regarding the selection of the headmaster in the early days: 
little was known until the Boston precedent of attaching that 
honor to the grammar master. Later, principals were usually 5€- 
lected by school officials or by school inspectors appointed by the 
school officials. In Providence in 1800, the principal was electe a 
the town meeting; in Cincinnati in 1857, he was nominate by 
school trustees; in New York in 1864, he was nominated by war 
trustees. Grammar school principalships in early days, were he 
by men. Women were limited to positions as principals of primary 

schools or of girls’ departments in grammar schools. The metho 
of selection showed little refinement until after the advent of o id 
superintendents. Selection, based on professional qualification © p 
termined by the superintendent, was not the practice unți were 
end of the nineteenth century. New positions as principals 
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followed. The provisions of the statutes often required that candi- 
dates be examined, but were not specific regarding the branches 
in which masters were supposed to be proficient. 

Data concerning the academic qualifications of early principals 
are meager. It is known that some of them, notably in the eastern 
States, were either ministers or men trained in the theological field. 
By 1870 in New York more than half the male principals were 
educated in the public schools of the city. However, data are avail- 
able which show that examinations designed to test academic 
knowledge were introduced at an early date by many city school 
boards. In Cincinnati, two different grades of certificates were 
awarded, dependent upon the examination passed. The examina- 
tions were largely oral in which one member of the board examined 
in each subject. Failure in one of these subjects disqualified the 
applicant. In 1854 principals in New York City were certified 
after examination. In San Francisco, from 1853 to 1863, principals 
Were examined annually and the certificates issued were valid for 
only one year. 

A school superintendent has published a set of questions to which 
he, as principal, was subjected in 1860. A member of the examina- 
tion committee who was a dentist prepared the questions. 

1) Name all the rivers of the globe. 
wae Name all the bays, gulfs, seas, lakes, and other bodies of water on the 

€. 

3) Name all the cities in the world. 

4) Name all the countries in the world. 

5) Bound all the states in the United States. 

Years later a search of the files revealed that although one princi- 
Pal quit (because he was incensed at being asked to write a geog- 
r aphy) one reached the fourth question and another the fifth ques- 
tion. They were all marked sixty per cent. 

In Philadelphia in 1870 there were various requirements for the 
Principal’s license. If he were a graduate of the Central High School, 
he need be only eighteen years of age to be a principal of a con- 
Solidated school provided he had two years of teaching experience, 
By 1875, however, the standards had been raised in practically all 
of the cities; although at this time little emphasis was placed on 
Professional subjects. 

oo ‘ane period from 1875 to 1900 there was a great develop- 
e qualifications required of applicants for principalshir 
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and, also, a general removal of non-professional interference and 
restriction with the board’s power of appointment and removal. 
It was about this time that the examinations were enlarged to 
include questions in history of education and methods of teaching 
the various subjects. 

In 1897 the Board of Examiners was established in New York 
City. It was the duty of this board to examine and certify principals 
of elementary schools. There began to be a slight emphasis on 
professional study (1900). The college degree while not mandatory 
in every case, was, nevertheless, gaining in importance. In a study 
made of sixty-four principals appointed between the years 1900 
and 1917 in New York City, it was found that four had Ph.Ds’., 
five Master’s and fourteen, Bachelor’s degrees and twenty-six were 
normal school graduates. 

By way of summary, we might perhaps show the growth of 
principals’ powers and duties. Sometimes these were forced upon 
them, again they were the result of the principal’s greater insight: 
into his position. 

The principal’s right to give and enforce orders to his teachers 
was well established by 1900. He was permitted to select and order 
text books for his school in 1883. About 1860 principals began to 
realize that the training of new teachers was their problem. This 
was rather difficult owing to the fact that the sole source of supply 
frequently was the graduating class of the grammar schools. Prin- 
cipals were authorized to rate teachers’ services. (In 1880 it was 
limited to substitutes.) Plan books were required in 1902 and the 
principal was held responsible for them. 

The principal was then ordered to hold conferences with his 
teachers. An era of new methods came into vogue and it was the 
principal’s duty to inaugurate them in his school. Departmentaliza- 
tion was introduced, which, of course, necessitated the principal’s 
responsibility for the program. Principals began to experiment in 
their schools. This caused a host of disclosures upon which they 
were forced to act. It was at this point that principals concluded 
that the best way to train a teacher was to stimulate in him a? 

attitude of self-improvement. Finally, we had the introduction 2 
special teachers of music, art, etc. on the theory that the pinapa 
was not instructed in these fields and, hence, could not a ang 
them. This plan caused so many contradictions in authority tha 
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it was abolished; but, finally, it was restored with definite under- 
standing of the principal’s prerogatives in this matter. 

Principals took the initiative in securing the coöperation of pub- 
lic libraries and in establishing social centers in the public schools 
in 1881. It was the principals who worked in coöperation with 
clinies, hospitals, and charity associations. Most recently, prin- 
cipals have established after-school classes for adults. In short, 
the principal’s domain has become so all-inclusive that there is 


danger his efforts are spread too widely. 


CITIZENS REACT TO A CITIZEN STUDY OF 
THEIR SCHOOLS 


HOWARD S. BRETSCH! 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


For six months eleven lay citizens of a Unified School District in 
California studied the school housing needs of their district. Largely 
as a result of their recommendations, and within six months subse- 
quent to their study, structural engineers had inspected the school 
structures, architects had drawn plans for new and renovated 
housing, and the voters had approved a bond issue to finance 
improvements in school housing. 

What happened in this California community provided the set- 
ting for the present study which has significance not only for that 
community but for many communities like it. The purpose was to 
study the process of having citizens study their schools. The citi- 
zens’ reactions—opinions, attitudes, and information—dealt with 
two main problems: 1) What did the citizens? think, feel, and know 
about the study of their schools by lay citizens? 2) What do the 
citizens think and feel about the idea of citizens studying their 
schools? 

Four methods for securing the data were: the group interview, 
the individual interview, the public opinion poll, and the analysis 
of documents. The group interviews with the citizens’ committee, 
the Board of Education, and the teachers, and the individual inter- 
views with the administrators ranged in length from forty-five to 
ninety minutes. The public opinion poll, based upon approximately 
ten per cent of the community’s total adult population, was con- 
ducted by six interviewers instructed in conducting the interviews- 
Each interviewer was responsible for obtaining his quota of the 
sample from an area of the town assigned to him, Whenever pos- 

sible, an occupant of each fifth house on the street was interviewed. 


1 Assisted by Howard Rolfe, graduate student, University of Californi 
2 Citizens, unless specifically identified as lay citizens, includes bot 


‘ay and professional people. 
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Documentary information was secured from the minutes of the 
Board of Education and the town's weekly newspaper. 


FINDINGS 


Interview with citizens’ committee-—The members of the citizens’ 
committee’ gave two reasons for having enjoyed the experience of 
studying their schools: 1) They learned things about the schools 
of which they had been ignorant. 2) They felt they were making a 
contribution toward the “betterment of the school and com- 
munity.” They learned, as expressed by them, “the problems faced 
by the Board of Education and administrators,” the unsatisfactory 
housing conditions, and the general need for citizens to be more 
interested in school affairs. 

All members expressed as important the involving of citizens in 
a study of their schools. Like themselves, they felt other citizens 
did not know very much about the schools and that other citizens 
would enjoy being members of a citizens’ committee. All said they 
would like to serve on a committee again but hoped that they 
could study certain phases more thoroughly. Generally, the com- 
mittee felt that the most important thing they had done was to 
help to awaken the Board of Education and other citizens to the 
acute school housing problems. : 

Opinion regarding having teachers serve on the committee 
(teachers did not participate in this study) was divided. Some felt 
that teachers could have been helpful in the interpretation of find- 
ings, while others felt that lay citizens would have been restrained 
had teachers participated. 

Were the citizens to become engaged in another study, the 
changes they would make were largely these: strengthen the public 
relations of the committee, encourage non-committee members to 
participate, and study certain areas more fully. 

Summarizing the process of studying their schools, the com- 
mittee felt, with few exceptions, that they: (1) had had full oppor- 
tunity to help plan the study; (2) were restricted in informing 
other citizens of their work; (3) were well satisfied with the demo- 
= è 

3 The members included: five housewives, three ranchers, a plumber, a 
nurse; and a carpenter. The school administrators, although not members 
of the committee, helped the citizens locate data for their study and at- 
tended the meetings of the committee. a 
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cratic way in which the consultant had worked with them; (4) had 
had satisfactory coöperation from the school; (5) were well satis- 


distribution of the findings of the report; (7) were largely respon- 
sible for pointing out the need for changes in school housing; and 
(8) were satisfied that their experience had been one of being in- 
volved in a genuinely coöperative citizen study. 

Interviews with teachers and administrators — ‘The teachers as a 
group knew very little about the work of the citizens’ committee. 
Enthusiasm to learn the results of the study was expressed by one 
as “, . . We're dying of curiosity.” Others felt that as teachers they 
should have haq Opportunities to learn about the study other than 
through the newspaper and hearsay, 

When teachers were asked, “What were your first reactions when 
you heard citizens were to study their schools?”, typical replies 
included: “a very fine thing to do,” “about time,” and “should 
have done it before.” However, a number of the teachers felt the 
lay citizens were not sufficiently thorough in their study and others 
felt they had attempted to study some things for which they were 
not competent. . 

Many teachers said they would like the opportunity to work with 
citizens, However, there was a difference of opinion as to whether 
teachers should be members of a citizens’ committee. Some felt that 
a study would be more readily accepted by the community if 
teachers were not involved. They also felt that some citizens’ 
groups would not welcome teachers, though they felt this particu- 
lar committee would have welcomed teachers. Whereas most of 
the teachers felt they would be helpful to a citizens’ committee, 


ing with citizens, the emphasis changed from Working with citizens 
to school people working on community problems. Public relations 


willing to have lay citizens study the School if they were ‘trained’ 
but looked with suspicion at the notion of citizens learning to 
¿tudy as they study. 


$ 
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The local administration, in the main, favored citizen studies in 
contrast with studies done by outside experts. However, the fol- 
lowing comment “We, the two administrators and five board 
members, can take care of most problems,” summarized the fre- 
quency of citizen participation as viewed desirable by one local 
administrator. 

Regarding the study itself, the administrators felt that: (1) they 
and the Board of Education had been sufficiently involved; (2) 
it had not been too important not to involve teachers; (3) much 
of the contemplated change in school housing received its impetus 
from the citizen study; (4) the public relations aspect of the study 
could have been strengthened; and (5) the study had been generally 
successful. 

Interview with board of education.—The idea of citizens’ commit- 
tees was favorably accepted by most of the Board of Education 
because they regarded it as one key to help sustain the interest of 
citizens in their schools. They felt that a continuous citizens’ ad- 
visory committee might prove helpful, but urged that, lest it be- 
come too powerful, the membership of such a committee should 
change frequently. The Board of Education members considered 
it their responsibility to help initiate citizen studies. How to in- 
volve large numbers of citizens in the community remained a 
problem to the board members. ; 

Board members felt that they should not be very closely involved 
in citizen studies, but should be receptive to the findings of such 
Sroups. They felt that if teachers were involved in citizen studies, 
suspicion of the teachers’ motives would outweigh the benefits of 
teacher participation. They felt the school could be represented 
by the administrators “who would, of course, keep the teachers 
informed.” Board members regarded the study as sufficiently a 
tensive to help them make decisions regarding housing. “They 
knew they had to do something,” “were waiting for the report,” 
and felt the citizens “did what we (they) wanted.” One effect of 
the study was expressed as, “I know it changed some of our stern- 
est critics into boosters.” They felt the report should have been 
distributed more fully throughout the community. Because, un- 
sound criticism comes from lack of information, they would en- 
courage citizens to learn more about the school and the activities 
of the Board of Education. They saw the need for using a number. 
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of ways to inform citizens, but specific suggestions for doing it 
were limited to citizens’ committees, newspaper publicity and 
attendance at Board of Education meetings. 

Public opinion poll.—One hundred citizens were asked if they 
had heard about the citizens’ committee and, if so, how they had 
learned about it. Sixty-seven per cent who had heard about it 
learned about it more through newspapers and friends than through 
any other source, the school being mentioned as the next most 
frequent source of information. 

While not all of the respondents had heard about the study, 
seventy-six per cent answered ‘yes’ to the following question: “Do 
you think having citizens do the study was worth while.” Fifty 
per cent of the sample said they would have liked to have served 
on the committee. 

The citizens were asked to rate themselves as to their familiarity 
with the findings of the study. Sixty-nine per cent of the respond- 
ents said they were not very familiar with them. Fifteen per cent 
were fairly familiar with the findings, thirteen per cent reasonably 
familiar, and three per cent very familiar. Although more than 
half (sixty-seven per cent) stated they had heard about the com- 
mittee, only thirty-one per cent said they had some degree of 
familiarity with the committee’s findings. 

Citizens were also asked, “What did you hear the citizens’ com- 
mittee found out about their schools?” Forty-five per cent had 
either a general or specific knowledge of the committee’s findings. 
The remaining number (fifty-five per cent) said they knew nothing. 

Further insight into the importance that citizens place on study- 
ing their schools was shown by response to the following question: 
“Do you think it is important for citizens to study their schools?” 
Ninety-five per cent of the sample answered ‘yes’ to this question 
and gave principally two reasons: responsibility as a citizen an 
obligation to their youth. 

Newspaper analysis.—An analysis of the newspapers indicated 
the extent to which the citizens had one opportunity to become 
familiar with the study and may be considered as one source © 
citizen reaction to the study. Some major findings were: Foe 

1) Every two weeks during the first four months of . a 
month period, an average coverage of over one-half of a firs ont 

_eolumn was given to the formation, purpose, general plan, pr 
‘and names of people involved in the study. 
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tely reported, the work- 


2) Repeatedly, although not fully accura 
ommittee, the consult- 


ing relationships and responsibilities of the c 
ant, and Board of Education were cited. 

3) The focus of attention changed from 
needs to structural conditions and inadequac 


plant. 

4) Acceptance of the study by the Board of Education was cited, 
as well as progress in implementing the recommendations. 

Analysis of minutes of the Board of Education Jinutes of the 
Board of Education, uniformly brief, provided data largely of two 
types: (1) records of official action, (2) reports of progress of the 
Study. Approval for conducting the study which included the de- 
Cision “to use the citizens’ committee approach” was made follow- 
ing previous reports of the elementary principal regarding needs 
for school housing. Monthly reports of the progress of the study 
Were made to the Board of Education, who subsequently accepted 
the report and expressed “its gratitude to the committee members 
for their coöperation in carrying out. - the survey.” Implementa- 
tion of the recommendations of the study were shown in the min- 
utes as was also a decision to use members of the original citizens 


v š Š + ” 
committee as a “bond campaign committee. 


elementary school space 
y of the high school 


piscusston AND SUMMARY 
Was the citizens’ study euccessful?—Each group interviews® ia 
that the citizens’ committee's recommendations were quite p> T 
responsibl p nts in g. Suc 
sible for the recent developme a 
was the evidence to indicate the success of the study regarding 


ructures. 


Physical ¢ : 
cal changes in school str having been generally suc- 
sho were polled felt 


Pe. process also may be re ican a 
1l. With few exceptions, all “i eto Foren would rae 
and ninety-five per cent 
: pility for studying ae e 
citizeng’ š ad a very worth- experl- 
ence ap oomai I Aa pan deal about their schools and 
had learned how to work ntrary to newspaper reports, 
the citizens had participated in all phases of the study and’ felt 
they had been closely involved in each phase of it. 

It is recognized that the process of the study broke down at the. 
Point of effective public relations. Although many mM the commu- 


e committee 
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nity knew something about the citizens’ study, they were not very 
familiar with it. Three factors contributed to the fact that es 
was not known about the committee’s work. First, lest ill-f ounde 
rumors develop, the policy had been adopted of not dispensing 
information until committee action was taken. Second, participa- 
tion of non-committee members was not adequately encouraged. 


General and community-wide acceptance of the idea of citizens 
studying their schools may be regarded as the greatest single 
achievement of the undertaking. First, it facilitated acceptance of 
the committee, its findings, and its recommendations, Second, it led 
early to the use of citizens in studying another school problem. 
Such evidence supports the conclusion that, by and large, the 
study proved successful, Such evidence also gives some indication 
that in the future this community may be predisposed to involve 


What are the implications for the future?—Recognizing the limita- 
tions of a single study, certain implications can be drawn that may 
apply beyond this particular study and be helpful in the solution 
of school problems in other communities: 

1) Citizens in the community favorably accept, in general, the 
idea of citizens studying their schools, 


4) Administrators have a responsibility of developing mutual 
trust between lay citizens and school personnel, 

5) Citizens’ committees should give attention to developing ef- 
fective means for developing an understanding of their activities 
and findings. 

6) The administrators and Board of Education have a responsi- 
bility to the citizens’ committee in encouraging community under- 
standing of the committee and its work, 


e 
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PREPARING TEACHERS FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE GIFTED' 


Arthur M. Selvi 


Teachers College of Connecticut 

t to do—if anything—for the education of 
the gifted comes up again and again in current educational litera- 
ture. It comes up in the discussion of the aims of education, par- 
ticularly when referring to the concept of self-realization; it comes 


up in studies of edu ‘ational psychology dealing with motivation, 
in methodology with 


individual differences, Success experience; 
special reference to classroom management, individualized proce- 
dures in instruction, and the like. We are bound to encounter this 
question when we try to define ‘democratic education’. Here the 
discussion follows somewhat along the following propositions. 

Democracy in education presupposes equality of educational 
opportunity for all children; 

Equality of educational opportunity means that the best possible 
opportunity for educational growth should be offered to all chil- 
dren so that they may avail themselves of it aceording to their 
capabilities and interests; 

In a classroom where democratic procedures prevail, the en- 
lightened teacher does just that. Appealing to individual interests 
he helps each child attain in cooperation with others a full measure 
of intellectual, emotional, and social growth. ; 

This is what the book says. This is what the professor reiterates. 
Everyone looks pleased, for the answer has been found. All we 
have to do now is to put these principles into practice. 

Alas, here is where all kinds of difficulties set 1n. T he everyday 
school situation falls a bit short of the ideal situation mentioned 
in the discussion. The classroom teacher, enlightened though he 
may be, also fails to measure up to the ‘ideal teacher’ of whom the 
theorist is speaking. There is, unfortunately, & great gulf between 
theory and practice, the same difference, 1n fact, that there is 
between ‘ideal’ and ‘real’, and the teacher can never be an ‘ideal’, 


The question of wha 


D 


1 Presented in Atlantic City, N. J., on February 17, 1953 at a joint meet- 
ing of the American Association of School Administrators and the American 
Association for Gifted Children. ‘ 
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ity; he is a re: an being. 
act entity; he is a real human ein ne 
EE he! considerations and js limited in his acts by the 
eart í i 
very nature of that reality of which } 


he is a part. For instance, it 

y E y r 
is just in the nature of things that Teacher cannot be in the fou 
is 


i ide all 
3 ne ‘help and guide al 

the room at the same time, cannot 
Seen time; cannot think of all 
several individual or group 


ithusiastic young oe 
fresh out from college may try to do it, to be sure, and naa 
fall to pieces as a result, Fortunately, the experienced supervis 


yi ting his period of apprenticeship, that 


He is tied down to 


cope with the classroom 

rell ‘under control’, A good 
teacher must have that combination of poise, know-how, and 
the classroom a slightly 
ive to relaxation. When the children’s 
it, mollified, put at ease, then 
n orderly manner. 


say, “I know, Jan ; 
Bobby, who hasn’t yet said 
democratic procedure, Ẹ 


» Send the girl 
ake telephone 
e can come to class 


on errands around the ag 
calls in the office, put her - 
ten minutes late and leave te 


hall duty, so sh 
_ minutes early, l 
Obviously, this does not Seem to be the best way to deal with 
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the gifted. A number of alternatives have been suggested in this 
connection. They are, as listed in the Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s booklet, Education of the Gifted (1950): y 

1) Acceleration 

2) Grouping 

3) Enrichment 

4) Elective courses. 

It will not be necessary at this time to examine in detail each 
of these schemes. To simplify matters, we might reduce these four 
plans to two; namely, ‘acceleration’ and ‘grouping’, since ‘enrich- 
ment’, as mentioned in the publication, is “a policy rather than 
a plan” and can be attempted through “differentiated instruction” 
in a regular classroom or by resorting to acceleration or grouping. 
As for the elective courses, they resolve themselves, ultimately, 
into ‘grouping’ of some kind. 

It might perhaps be pointed out 1 
deal with the gifted, seems to be gaining less and less favor chiefly 
because it may lead to social and emotional maladjustments for 
the child who becomes farther and farther removed from his own 
chronological-age group. n : 

Grouping, while resorted to fairly frequently, especially it larger 
school systems, may vary from a simple plan of having ‘A and 
‘B’ sections in each grade to more elaborate schemes, some of which 
amount to segregation of the gifted, who are sent to special schools. 

It will be largely up to the administrators to weigh the a 
and cons of each plan and to decide on the course to follow. ` e 
might, however, attempt here to outline some ways in which pea 
ment programs can be worked a in pn ee To do this, the 
school administrator must have, to begin wih, 

a) available teachers who are guns to so eae 
enrichm ms, under whatever p'an is desired; 

bia replat p dependent upon the a we such as 
buildi iliti community support, etc. f 

gee ea the question of preparing teachers with 
special qualifications. This may be the proper place to present a 
plan which is at the present time being considered for adoption 
at the Teachers College of Connecticut. The plan, as submitted 
to the College Curriculum Committee, reads in part as follows. 
In order to enable Elementary Education TORI OTS; who so 
desire, to be prepared to organize special activities for the : 


that acceleration, as a plan to 
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enrichment of the elementary school curriculum, a proposal 
is being made to institute special Elective Programs at our 
College. 

Students who complete satisfactorily all the requirements 
in a special area will receive upon graduation a statement 
from the College attesting to this special preparation. A 
limited number of students will be admitted to these pro- 
grams each year. Admission will be based upon previous 
training, personal qualifications, and interest. Students ad- 
mitted to an Elective Program will take in lieu of their 
free electives a recommended group of related courses. 


The following Elective Programs are suggested at the pres- 
ent time: 


E.P. ina Foreign Language* 
(French is given here as a pattern) 


M.L.1 (Languages and Folklore of Other Lands) 

French 26A (Review of French Grammar and Composition) 
French 26B (Survey of French Literature—Part I) 

French 26B (Survey of French Literature—Part II) 

French 51 (Advanced Composition and Diction) 

French 96B (Methods of Teaching French in Elementary Schools) 


* To be admitted to the E.P. in a Foreign Language, students must 


already possess a fair command of the spoken and written language and a 
good pronunciation. 


E.P. in Science* 


** Phys. Se. 1 (Introductory Physical Science) 
** Phys. Sc. 51 (Advanced Physical Science) 
** Bio. 30 or Bio. 76 (Field Biology and Conservation) 
Bio. 2A (General Zoology—Part I) 
Bio. 2B (General Zoology—Part II) 
Bio. 3 (General Botany) 
Bio. 27A (Anatomy and Physiology -Part I) 
Bio. 27B (Anatomy and Physiology Part ID 
Geol. 51 (Introductory Geology) 
x Hd, 51B (Elementary Curriculum Materials—Science) 


* Students electing this program will not take Bio, 1, 
© ** Currently required of all Elementary Education majors. 
z 
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It is suggested that students enrolled in an Elective Pro- 
gram be permitted, whenever possible, to assume special 
assignments during their senior training. 

Elective Programs in other areas than the above may be 
developed as the need for them arises. 

Tt may be proper to mention at this time that one of the enrich- 
ment areas for which an Elective Program is under study is the 
“Expressive Arts,” with special emphasis on music, art, and inter- 
pretive dancing. 

Now, assuming that other colleges might institute similar pro- 
grams and that a number of ‘Enrichment Program Teachers’ have 
thus been made available, the school administrator will be con- 
fronted with the question of how he might best be able to use 
these teachers. Here are but a few suggestions: 

1) They might be used as regular classroom teachers, but would 
be always ‘on call’ as resource persons, to help other teachers to 
plan and carry out special activities when desired; 

2) They might take charge, for several periods of time during 
the week, of a special class of gifted children taken from several 
rooms, while his own homeroom pupils have a ‘library period’ under 
the supervision of the librarian; 

3) They might ‘exchange’ classes for one or several periods with 
other teachers; 

4) They might be used as ‘roving’ teachers in a given system 
to substitute for others in case of illness and have charge of special 
classes when not on call otherwise; 

5) They might be used exclusively as ‘spe 
from room to room in a given system. 

A more complex plan might be attempted in a school where 
several of the teachers are equipped with a special preparation in 
a given area. Let us assume, for the sake of simplicity, that enrich- 
ment programs are to be administered in the fifth and sixth grades 
of a school and that there are two sections in each grade. In this 
hypotheitcal situation let us assume that of the four teachers in- 


volved, Teacher A has special preparation in science; Teacher B 
in French; Teacher C in music; and Teacher D has done some 
work in remedial reading. The principal might without too much 
difficulty plan to devote the last forty minutes of each school day 
to what might be officially called the ‘visiting hour’, or ‘individual 


interest hour’. During this period, all children with pronounced. 


cialists’ and move 
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interest and ability in science would flock to Teacher A’s room 
where they would find some laboratory equipment and materials 
and become engrossed in the scientific methods of inquiry; the 
children with a gift for tongues would all go to Teacher B and 
experience the thrill of learning to express themselves in a foreign 
language. Others will go to Teacher C and learn some songs or 
rehearse a play. Finally, those whose achievements in the funda- 
mental processes leaves something to be desired, might all gather 
around Teacher D for a storybook hour to improve their reading 
and work occasionally on spelling or remedial arithmetic. 

Are these procedures undemocratic? Hardly. Not any more than 
having some of the boys on the baseball team, others on the basket- 
ball team and others still sitting in the bleachers. 

Unfortunately, while in physical education we are ready to con- 
done the paradox that those who need it the least get the most, 
we have been all too willing to go overboard in the opposite direc- 
tion when it comes to ministering to the intellectual needs of chil- 
dren. Here we have been, perhaps unconsciously, prone to encour- 
age the leveling off of individual differences for fear of making 
intellectual snobs out of the brighter children. Many children are 
sensitive to this kind of pressure and are ready to respond to the 
urge to ‘stick with the group’, to ‘conform’, reluctant to stand out 
and be different from others. Ultimately, this amounts to intellec- 
tual cowardice. 

In an attempt to clarify this complex situation, it might be 
useful to bring into the picture a component of the democratic 
process which is often being overlooked. The following simile may 
serve to illustrate the point: 

If we were to suggest that for the sake of democracy the nation’s 
wealth should be distributed equally amongst its citizens, we woul 

expect that such a proposal would be overwhelmingly voted down. 
For we know that democracy does not stand solely on a principle 
of equality, nor is it based exclusively on economics. It is not 
equality, but equality of opportunity we want. In the field of 
economics, the principle of equality of opportunity results uev 
tably in some sort of inequality in the distribution of the panon 
wealth—yet the democratic principle is not impaired so long an a 
is understood that regardless of how much they own, all citizens 
are equal in human dignity and have the same rights to life, iiberty,, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 
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What goes with regard to differences in wealth may be applied 
to differences in intellect. Wealth, in itself, is no more objectionable 
than intelligence, in itself. We see, then, that in the meaning of 
democracy there is an all-important element which permeates the 
economic, the political, and the social components; an element 
whose importance can never be stressed enough. It is the ethical 
component which resolves itself in the attitude with which we 
regard our fellowmen, regardless of the differences which may result 
from equality of opportunity. 

For this reason it is of the utmost importance that the teacher 
of the gifted in our schools be able to convey, along with the richer 
intellectual and emotional experiences he provides for these chil- 
dren, also an understanding of the greater social responsibility and 
ethical integrity which democratic leadership entails. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SPECIFIC 
TRAITS AND GENERAL TEACHING 
COMPETENCE 


ARTHUR C. HEARN 


University of Oregon 


In the summer of 1948, the School of Education and the Ap- 
pointment Service of Stanford University planned a study designed 
to appraise the adequacy of personnel data for recommending 
teachers. In connection with this study, data having implications 
for the prediction of success in teaching were collected and ana- 
lysed. 

A review of the literature on the qualities of successful teachers 
from the time of Meriam’s pioneer study! to the present indicates 
that no single factor has been found to be significantly predictive 
of teaching competence. Lack of conclusive results may be due to 
one or more of the following: 


1) Serious weakness in the criteria. 
2) Insufficient comprehensiveness in the factors. 
3) Inappropriateness of the research method.2 


The weakness of criteria used stems in part from the use made 
of rating scales. The validity and reliability of many scales are 
open to serious question, since they are not usually in terms of 
activities, nor is there always agreement among authors of such 
instruments as to what is actually being rated and to what extent, 
if any, component activities are being appraised. Another limiting 
factor is that the object of observation or measurement is not static: 
Teachers exhibit changes in behavior with more or less random 
fluctuations from day to day. Asa consequence, rating scales would 
have to be used over a considerable period of time and ratings 
made on many occasions if any importance is to be attached to the 
results. Bush emphasizes further the dynamic concept of the teach- 


1 J. L. Meriam. Normal School Education and Efficiency in Teaching- 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 1. New Yorks Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1906. 
`i 2 Seminar in Teacher Education. “Teaching competence,” p. 2- Un- 
published monograph, School of Education, Stanford University, 1947- 
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ing process: ‘The complexity of the student-teacher relationship is 
noted again when it is realized that the need of each student in the 
class may be different, that the need of a particular student may 
change from time to time, and that teachers vary in their ability 
to satisfy a particular need.” 

The identification of crucial factors, contributing as it might to 
the selection, guidance, and professional program of preparation 
of teachers, is clearly an important undertaking. What factors 
should be studied? The Seminar in Teacher Education monograph 
cited above suggests those factors that: 


1) Have casual relationships with teaching competence. 

2) Are variable enough to make a difference. 

3) Can be defined objectively. 

4) Are socially and psychologically valid. 

5) Are feasible in that the behaviors stated can be reasonably 
expected of a teacher. 

6) Are comprehensive.‘ 


The Seminar in Teacher Education used these criteria as a basis 
for developing a statement of factors in teaching competence. 

According to Gillette, “Such factors may be said to undergird 
the objectives of the teacher-training program at Stanford. At the 
date of this writing, the teacher education staff of the School of 
Education is in agreement with this listing of ‘Factors in Teaching 
Competence’. Regular curriculum meetings have been held in 
order to plan a more integrated program around the accomplish- 
ment of these factors. With such agreement, then, it is reasonable 
to propose that. . _said factors should provide the basis for an 
evaluation of teaching performance of student-teachers who have 
trained within such a framework.”® 

Representatives of the School of Education and the Appoint- 
anford devised a rating blank for the purpose of 


ment Service at St 
chers placed by the Univer- 


evaluating the performance of the tea 


3 Robert N. Bush. “A study of student-teacher relationships.” Journal 
of Educational Research, May, 1£42, pp- 645-656. 


4 Loe. cit., p. 5. . 
B. F. Gillette. An Evaluation of the Teaching Performance of Student- 


teachers at Stanford, p. 21. Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, School a 
Education, Stanford University, 1948. 
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TABLE I.—CoRRELATION BETWEEN SPECIFIC TRAITS AND GENERAL 
TEACHING COMPETENCE 


Trait r 
Classroom control. tigi: wesc ope on ac novan -68 + .04 
Audio-visual aids. .... 27 + .07 
Group projects....... eee een | 52 + .06 
Relations with pupils. .....................050. 35 + .07 
Individual pupil necds................-....0055 68 + .04 
GTGSS: CISCUGEIODBS 0:5 sco sag ters. auscm.nn see to ater ave af .53 + .06 
Evaluation........... Phe dent mae EE ANDA 44 + .07 
Extracurricular activities....................005 4l + .07 
Coéperation with colleagues.................... 55 + .06 
Commune AMBIT. acre nso nama aan asaan .32 + .07 
> re 


Professional (growth sic is vs cars ccs commen wena were .59 


sity for the school year 1947-48.° It should be readily apparent 
that a serious attempt was made either to avoid or reduce the 
shortcomings mentioned above as characteristic of many such 
instruments. The following items were included: 


1) Effective in directing classroom routine and maintaining 
classroom control. 
2) Effective use of audio-visual aids. 
3) Effective development of group projects, committee work, 
. ete. i 
4) Effective relations with pupils. 
5) Provides opportunities for satisfying individual needs of 
pupils. 
6) Skill in leading discussions in class. 
7) Effective use of tests and other forms of evaluation. 
8) Participates actively in the extra-curricular activities 10 
the school. A = 
9) Coöperates effectively with collea and the adminis- 
tration of the school. | 
10) Participates actively in community affairs. 
11) Has continued his efforts toward professional growth. 


A ćopy of the rating blank, together with a letter explaining its 


> or 
6 Arthur C. Hearn. An Appraisal of the Adequacy of Personnel aa fi 


a ppn hoo: 
Recommending Teachers, p. 145. Unpublished Doctor’s ae Ci 
of Education, Stanford University, 1949. ù 
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purpose, was sent to the principal under whose supervision each 
teacher was employed. Principals were asked to rate the teachers 
as ‘strong’, ‘average’, OT ‘weak’ on each of the eleven specific traits 
and on ‘general competence as & teacher’. Space was provided for 
additional statements and comments concerning the teacher's 
performance. Of the ninety-two blanks sent out, seventy-seven 
were returned and used in the study. 

Coefficients of correlation between each specific trait and general 
competence as & teacher were calculated by the Pearson Product- 
Moment method. The results are summarized in Table I. i 

The results of this study, while making no claims to being con- 
clusive, do have clues for consideration in future research. They 
contain definite implications concerning the nature of specific fac- 
tors which appear to be related to general teaching competency. 
In contrast to such factors as intelligence, scholarship in high 
school and college, and physical characteristics, which have gen- 
erally been found to have low correlations with teaching com- 


7 several factors which were considered in this study 


petence, 
indicate comparatively high relationship. This is particularly true 
d ability to meet individual 


with respect to classroom control an 


pupil needs. Further research promises to furnish data of much 
aration, and 


significance for those concerned with selection, prep 
placement of teacher personnel. 


“Teaching competence,” p- 2. Unpub- 


*1 Seminar in Teacher Education. , 
Stanford University, 1947. 


lished monograph, School of Education, 


